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PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA. KATHARINE EVANS-VON KLENNER. 








LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI 
; Pupils prepared for 
C ORATORIO anp LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence Summer Residence: 
108 So, 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I deciare Mrs. Ratclitre C apetton to be mv only 
representative and I advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by her.” 
(Signed) Pror.G B. LAMPERTI. 





Mrs. 


CONCERT, 


June 17. 1890 Sedan Str 17, Dresden. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. With National Conservatory of Music 


Address 210 Waverly Place, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


FLECK, 
Harlem Philharmonic 

City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE 


WM. H. 
TENOR 


HENRY 


Conductor Society of the 


New York. 





GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, 


FRIDA DE 
New York. 
Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice. 8 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Pari N Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


‘AROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal ‘Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, 


MISS ( 
New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
136 West 12th Street, 


TEACHER, 
New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O . Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays, 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, ores ¢ and Con- 
cert. Address Steinway Hall, New York 
Mr. iA W HI’ rNEY ¢ ‘OOMBS 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 49 West 20th Street. New York. 


TOM KARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 








Mr. 
Concert, 
18 West 75th Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St and 7th Av., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Voca! and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New ils ‘ork. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my cenfidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’""-—WM Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CuLTurRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
3 East Mth Street New York 


@’ANGELO BERGH, 


Residence Studio: 








Studio 4 
LILLIE 
The Lillie Bergh School of Singing. 


S promineut every where. 


Pupil 


lessons 


Interpretation 


; callers admitted, Mondays, 2 to 4. Send 


New York Studios 
VIRA, 110 West 39th Street. 


for prospectus. 


THE 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anon TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 


AND IrALIAN METHODs. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
PIANIST ann TEACHER. 


Puri, oF Eminent Masters IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 


1672 Broadway, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 

Vocal! Instruction 
Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 4th Street, New York. 

WARING STEBBINS, 

Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 
Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Veroua Piace, Brooklyn. 





OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 





MME. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPER ri (Elder) 
Tt be Oa nd, 152 West , 49th Street, York. 








MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 





Studio: ‘Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
PAU L e IDDEN, 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th | Street, New York. 





Address 


MME. 


KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. and Mme, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 
CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class “a society. Address 


2 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TOEDT, 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH. 


Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East Tith Street, New York. 


Mr. Mr. H ARRY PE PP E R, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 








1483 Broadway, 





P E RRY AV E RIL L —Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street. New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: ) 30, West 59th Street, New York. 
? OS: 4358 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


7 
ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New Vork. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 


Yrganist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 





New York. 








ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street. New York. 


THE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTUBE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





FRENCH 
The Strathmore, 

1672 Broadway, New York. 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 

Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
1A MURIO-CELLI, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EmMMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New Vork. 


Studio: 


ADELIN 








MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


MMe, 


Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
ars ___New York 
CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


iD J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and Lecturer on 
Send for Circular. 
32 East 28d Street. New Y« 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio: 
aan 53h Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N v. 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
236 West Tist Street, New York, 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


Vocal Instruction 


Room 207 
New York 


STUDIO: 





EDMUN 


Teacher, important 
vocal topics, 
rk City. 





Playing 








Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York 
Universitv Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Musi 


| Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY 
36 West 15th Street 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM'’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 
Analvsis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &« 


New York 


New York 


Addre $8, 106 Kast 74th Street 





HEL EN von yy DOENHOFF 


Contralto, 
Opera. Concerts, Festivals 
Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or 636 Lexington 
Avenue. cor 5ith Street. New Vork 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinwav Hall, 109 East 14th St., 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Pri pares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas urchestras 

Studio: 53 East 59th Street, New York. 
MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 

Concert and Musicals. 
22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


-SHAW, 


New York Citv. 


Address: 


ENRICO DU ZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist 
Pupils accepted 


Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 





culture. Good 


Studio: 








SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTI 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





ee Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vor Al 


3 East dist Street, 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1, 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York 


INSTRUC TION, 
New York 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York 


Miss MAR'TINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Churc or- 





ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
: 7 Studio 1402 Broad way New York 
THE F ROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue Ne w York City 
Uncer the auspices ot ANTON SKIDL A 


of music taught by eminent teachers 
Ss P ROEKHL IC H, Dire tor 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Cu ‘Iture 


Dranct 





Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chape 
Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of “The A 
ot Breathing. Ad aa ss by mat! 29 Vesey dStre« 
MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 

Vocal Toncner. 
Studio: 420 F Avenue, New York 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 


Champs Elvsées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recoinmended by him. Instruction 
"Nw Union Place, Elmira, N. 


Miss EVA HAWKES, 

Contralto. 
», Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pup 
muhy For terms, dates, &c., ad 
1425 Broadwav, or H. M 
st 15th Street. New Vork 


Oratori« 
of Garcia and B 
jiress at residerce 
Hirschberg, 46 We 
E. CATENHUSEN, 

Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New Vork 

“T recommend in the highest degree Prof. E 


Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice 
BERLIN. LILL) LEHMANN 


HENRY PRICE, 








Care Nove hg 0s & Co., E 7th St » Ne \ 
Mme. HEL ENE M AIGILLE, 


Voice Culture (Labord method). 





6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Krooklyn 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 

Pupil of Mme . LORE NZA D ARONA 

Concert—Oratorio ar a! Instruction 
The Lenox, “it ‘West 22d Street. New \Y 

CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 

BASSO-CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.) 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, 

(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, A 
& Grau Opera C« 

Vocal Instruction. 
Private Studio: The Florence 
109 East 18th Street, New Yor 


RIESBERG, ( 
Accompanist 
Harmon 

New York 


F. W. 
Solo Pianist and 
Instruction—Piano, Organ- 
lio, 212 West 69th Street, 


BELLA ‘THOMAS-NICHOLS, 

Mezzo-Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delile Sedie, of Paris - 
Italian Method 


Stu 


Mrs. 


123 West 39th Street, New York City ( 
SicNor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School: 1726 Spring Garden, Phila., Pa 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 

. — _— oO 
CAROLINE MABEN, oO 
Teacher ot Piano and Harmony se 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- al 

ervatorv. Berlin. Terms moderate. 

Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New Yor 

ar 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, C 


The Certificated Authority 


the elder = 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
Hardman Hall, 


and Exponent of - 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 











TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, Se 
132 West 85th Street, New York City 





Boeten: 





THE MUSICAL COURIEON. 


Paris. 


3 


London, E. ngland. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston 














Mug. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie ¢ Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art, { French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals— Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 


144 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 
THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston, 


JoserH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 





COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building. Copley Square, Boston 


EDNA HALL, 


Over Tone Vocal Method, 


Mrs. 


206 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 

Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher 
Sbrigha Method. 

The Glendon, 22 Columbus Avenue, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University ef the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Boston 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice- resident. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~ai Violin Department. 


Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary. 


19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


Mae. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached. 77 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
tor Fre.ch Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 


Prepares tor Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, Krench, Spanish 
34 Place St. 


Georges, Paris. 





Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparacion—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 


Mise-en- 





MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 





JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—PARIS .— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





Cincinnati Conservaiory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuorouGH MusicaL EpuCATION AFTER THE METHODS OF FOREMOST 
EuROPEAN CONSERVATORIES. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term, 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
For Catalogues addres 

Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Strects, 
Oincinnati, Ohio. 


Tess. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON 
Students can enter at any time. 
Piano Technic. 


Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 


Or 


OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


"9G amd ‘97. 
Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending Apr! 2, 1897. 
Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 


Playing : F 
Advanced Instruction in 
Public Performance. 


Interpretation and 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 


Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will 


be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp 


School literature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West 15th Street, New York. 





DELLE : SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Sta,.e 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate 

30 Rue St, Petersbourg. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 


VOICE ree AND REPARATION A 
PECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


lime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
393 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupil» in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille. Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direct. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 
35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


MME, TALGUEN. 





in regular cast. 








8 Rue Clement Marot. 


American comfort guaranteed the year 


1ound. Not a stopping place, but a Home. 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, Light. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4. DRESDEN. 











Mrs. Ev1zaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 


spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


from 12 M. tol P. M. 
3 East 41st Street, New York 


Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Un ion Square, West by Ne w Yy ork, 


Hours: 





J. ‘E LDON HOLE, 
Tenor. 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondavs and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York 
ARTHUR WHITING, 
the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 
GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert—-Voice Production. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue. New York 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N.Y. 





Teacher of 


ALBERT 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America conducted on 
the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris 

The language spoken will be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 


Facilities for engagements abroad or in America for 
graduates 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupilstaken. For terms, &c elibess 

Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Steinway Pianos used in this institution 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Estad/ shea by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SiR JOSEPH BARNBY 
All branches of Music, Elocutiou and Languages 
taught. 


Improvisation, Accompanving, Sight Singing, 


Sight Reading ‘Inst: umentai,, Choral, Orchestral, 

Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships 

prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professor<«. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus ano 
full particulars of the >ecretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 

1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
2 Portland Terrace, St. Jobn’ s Wood, N. Ww. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 





Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
lea Elgin Avenue, London, Ww. 


yy instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 


NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, 5. W 

care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

21 Princes Street, 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and tammerers, 
18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland Specimen copies and 
terms will be forwarded upon oor one to the Societ 
offices: 19 Berners St. gNeLAND: 


[ONCERT [nection MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental 


London. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


A BC Code, “ Lisat, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Cables: 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
hell, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
a Mme. Carreno, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 

cal profession andthe 


public, 












CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VOCAL STupio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 
801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS, 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Cuicaco, Ii. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, ( hicago 





Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 
First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 
For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 
Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For Terms for Conducting address St James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist. St., New York. 





Chicago. 
THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST, 

1105 Steinway Hall, 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
FIFTEENTH YEAR 
1895-1896 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL 


MapvaME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1. 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 

Lock Box 976, Chicago 

Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.’ 
“ “Complete Musical] Analysis.” 

~ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony 
Composition. Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tl. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . .__.._ Piano. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . . . Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . . . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . .  . Organ. 
$. E. JACOBSOHN ee 4 re 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony. &c 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F. ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 

Louis FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directers. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 

BERNHARD LISTEMANRN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 

Accompaniste. 

Engagements accepted for choral societies and 

private accompanying for artists. Mrs. Crawford 

has been the accompanist of the Baton Club, 

under Mr. William C Carl's direction, for several 
seasons, to whom she refers. 

Address, No. 40 West 68d Street, New York. 


. J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 





NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
THE A FIRST-CLASS 
INSTRUMENT 
# » RESPECT. .. 
& 
od lA N O * WRITE FOR 
’ a CATALOGUE AND 
TERRITORY. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








MUSIC 
ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING, 


The Most Perfect 
Production. 


F. M. GEIDEL, 


Leipzig. Germany. 


Music Engraving. Printing 
and Lithographic Work 
Autographic and 
Book Printing. 

Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 





Have you seen our. ns 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


aa _ | f not, send for it 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 








269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


36 Sixth 8S reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. Detreit, Mich. 


CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Dr. H. Goldschmidt; Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDAN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. S88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fah: man, Music Director 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admi-sion granted also at other times. P1o- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, 8. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising ail solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History,, 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT KIBENSCHOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 
A. PaPENDICK, C. SCHUILZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF ‘Piano); FR. 
POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GusTAV Hol- 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), etc , ete 

Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
t2@ Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. : 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 

On Sept. 1, 1896, the cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 
of the Conservatory. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, October 7, 1896. 
CZAR’S ECHOES. 


Maintenon, qui l’efit cru ?—RACINE 


is hardly worth while for Americans to send 
word over to Paris to have some achievement or com- 


I 


mission performed during the time of a féte, especially 


during the reception of so precious a guest as the Emperor | 


of the Russias. 

Imagine the conditions. Every street for blocks, every 
way, guarded by double rows of mounted dragoons; 
whether stationary or moving, the royal party remaining 
always the centre of a solid square of armed force ; fring- 
ing out from this square, covering every indirect passage, 
a solid massed square of human beings, extending for 
blocks, and packed as grains in sand or leaves in a young 
artichoke ; outside of that a mass of city commerce dammed 
by impossibility, wedged and waiting; outside of that, a 
circle of military armed to the teeth covering the fortress 
circle, and radiating from that, as spokes from a hub, 
lines of military guarding the roads of entry leading to the 
city. 

Imagine then, with every movement of the tiny royal 
germ within, this whole phalanx moving upon its axis as 
a ballet figure upon a stage. Add to this the fact that this 
movement comprised some four divers locals each day, and 
then you may imagine the practical passability of the city 
conditions during the days of October 6, 7 and 8, and the 
chance of achievement of ordinary action. 

No No music anywhere—comparatively. 
course the strand of music was thrown into the ensemble, 
because it was artistic to have it there, but 
I do not 


music Of 


there was 
either 


no 
the 


I mean the rhythm 


music, as it might have been. mean 
brazen blaze and blare of music noise. 
of music that belongs to the féte, as the pulse beat does to 
the flow of the red blood through our bodies 

Of course there was music, but the stereotyped Russian 
Hymn and Marseillaise at stated times and at rare inter- 
vals only accented the impression of being placed in the 
ensemble because it belonged there as an artistic element, 
but by no means as food for hungry desire. 

The most dramatic passages were left unmarked by a 
Military effects in all their glory, royalty, alliance, 
relative, the youth and 


strain. 
passion, national, personal and 
beauty of the imperial guests, events of the most theatrical 
effect—all unmingled with a band harmony, all insufficient 
to stir to that peculiar something whose only outlet is 
music. 

Hour after hour of patient waiting, not a throat opened, 
not a voice raised, evidently not a tune in the brains of the 
Moments of thrilling solemnity and no 
Times of 


gay thousands. 
surging of sentiments to some noble strophe. 
thrilling excitement, not a battle song, not even the Mar- 
Moments or reaction, not a college song, 
Not 
even a drum beat, extra or spontaneous, to mark the fe- 


seillaise or Ca ira. 
song of the people, not even a café concert snarl. 


vered pulse beat of excitement. 
And it is always this way here. Music does not comple- 
ment popular excitement here as it does elsewhere, as even 
with us. 
feeling at the fétes here ever since I have been in the 


I have been tried by this absence of music as a 


place. I have excused it again and again, but this time 
settles it. 
in popular demonstration, and that 
wholly to the music culte. 

Is it barely possible that while the French musicians are 
all that is musical in spirit, soul taste and activity, and in 


It seems incontestable that the eye is the leader 
left 


ear happiness is 


the passion for correct musical propagation, the race as a 
race, the people as a people, are wholly theatric ? Music 
would figure differently in public demonstration if the 
They hunger for the 
I have 


people hungered for it with desire. 
theatric part with desire ; and see what they get! 
suffered more from lack of music in France than I ever 
have from hunger or thirst—or cold, which is worse. 


* # 


The fétes were marked by two coincidences. The first 
day was the birthday of the immense obelisk which was 


erected on the site of the historic guillotine on the Place 
Concorde, just sixty years ago. On the last day occurred 
the death of General Trochu, the unfortunate Governor of 
Paris, who it appears Paris was unfortunate enough to 
have had for governor. The third day of the last Russian 
féte at Paris was marked by the death of General Mac- 
Mahon. 

M. Henri Roujon, directeur des Beaux Arts, who has 
charge of the Conservatoire direction and all that touches 
the artistic side of the city, had control of the decoration 
of various buildings erected or set apart for the royal needs. 
Among them the depot which was erected specially out 
near Passy, after the fashion of a Marie Antoinette fancy, 
a cult which the Empress specially loves. His last task 
just before the arrival of the train was to have white roses 
The marble Méditation, by 
little 


scattered over the carpet. 
Puech, was one of the ornaments of this coquette 
nid. 
The Empress wore a diadem at dinners, at the Opéra 
| and Comédie Frangaise galas, and at the Versailles gala a 
| small crown. The appearance of the Emperor and Em- 
press in one of the windows of the Versailles palace was 
The Empress 
slept in the room in which Louis XV. died. The Hall of 
the Clocks was the chamber allotted to the Emperor, his 
officers installed in the room adjoining, which was the li- 
brary of Louis XVI. In the historic chambers of Madame 
Maintenon it was that the President of the republic 
stretched his weary bones ! 
The dinner was served in the grand Battle Gallery, 


one of the most dramatic events of the visit. 


| de 


where 
the history of a king is told in tapestries and where hangs 
the only tapestry saved from the fire of the Tuileries. 
Before the Czar’s eyes as he sat at dinner hung the Entry 
of Henry IV. into Paris and the Battle of Fontenoy. 


After dinner Coquelin recited Le Sous Préfet aux 
Champs, by Daudet, chosen at the suggestion of the 
Prince Dolgorouky, who remembered hearing the old 
Alexandre telling his son about that particular piece. Over 


twenty-five years ago, M. Gailhard, now director of the 
Paris Opéra, sang the Air of the Laborers, from Haydn's 
Seasons, before the Czar’s grandfather, so this was chosen 
as the piece which M. Delmas should sing before their 
majesties. Sara, the inimitable, although suffering from 
a bad cold, recited La Nymphe des Bois de Versailles, by 
Sully Prudhomme, but was obliged to leave without pres- 
entation. Delna and Dalila: 
Mme. Amel, of whom you have read as interpreter par ex- 
of this 


sang an air from Samson 
cellence of ancient ballads, sang two favorites 
genre, and the Paris Ada Rehan, Réjane, who has ‘ im- 
mortalized” herself as Madame Sans Géne, played the 
Lolotte in an amusing piece which set the house 
roaring, The 
rewarded by kind words and thanks of the Emperor, who 


role of 


the crowned heads included artists were 
was specially gracious to Mile. Delna and Mlle. Reichen- 
berg. The ancient dances, a pavane, passe-pied, sara- 
bande and minuet given by the select dancers from the 
Opéra, including, of course, Cléo de Mérode, Subra and 
Mauri, dressed in the costumes of the Versailles day, were 
the most striking feature of this Watteau gala. 

At the tomb of Napoleon the young Emperor turned 
deathly pale as he entered the crypt, and he stood alone 
fora long time with head bowed over the sarcophagus, 
while the Empress and her ladies remained by the altar 
above. (The stone of the sarcophagus came from Russia, 
having been the pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great.) 
On the departure M. Gabriel Pierné played the Russian 
Hymn on the organ of the chapel. 

One may imagine the feelings of the old soldiers in the 
Invalides as they cried ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !” 

The gilded dome of the tomb stands directly in front of 
the throne tent which had been erected on the other side of 
the river, as the site of the laying of the corner stone of the 
The 


line of the bridge across was marked by strands of flags 


bridge which is to bear the name of Alexander III. 


The very first thing to cross the bridge line back was the 
slowly dissolving smoke of the cannon fired at the foot of 
the dome, and which rolled gently over, like incense of 
peace between the two great dead warriors. 


*# * # 


Mr. Th. Dubois was presented among the Academicians. 
M. Paul Bourget missed it by being away on a journey. 
Among the souvenirs of the academy was a speech de- 
the occasion of Peter the Great's visit to 
France in 1717. It seems that the Russian Academy is 
copied after the French Academy. At the Hétel de Ville 
the Czar touched the superb onyx vase which was pre- 
sented to the city of Paris by Alexander III. 

The empress shed tears once in Paris, when seventeen 
little girls, children of the industriels, presented her with 
a superb bouquet of flowers in a vase of chased silver that 
was a poem in itself, representing France protecting the 


livered there on 


arts. 

On the program of the Hétel de Ville the Czar asked for 
Féte Chez Capulet, by Berlioz, who is his favorite 
French composer. Delsart played for him the ’cello, his 
favorite instrument. Renaud sang Roi de Lahore and 
Heglon Judex. Nowhere did the young couple seem to 
enjoy themselves so freely and so spontaneously as at the | 


La 


5 


Comédie Francaise, when on the rising of the curtain all 
th 
trimmed in ermine, the 


e artists appeared costumed in the traditional red cloak, 
bust of Moliére in the centre framed 
red cloth 


M. Cl 


are 


A poem recited by 
tie, Caprice, 


the 


in laurels and draped in 
Mounet Sully, I 


an act of 


Russian 


written by 
Le Cid, and one of Femmes Savantes, with 


Hymn and Marseillaise, constituted the program. 
lur performance at the 


auri the 


1g th 





The Czar was not well 
Opéra, which rather dampened enthusiasm 
applause outside was 
he 


lyre 


He was very 
gracious and amiable, however, and 
appeared on a 
National 


entr’acte 


under the illuminated Apol 


at its wildest when during an 
balcony lo’s 
hymns were likewise sung by the artists, and the program 
as already given here was not quite finished, owing to the 
the Czar. Ti the 
Théatre Francais were decorated by the Czar, 
He left lovely 


slight indisposition of ie directors of 


Opéra and 
as were many other dignitaries of the city 
souvenir presents likewise to people who had been attached 


not least, 100,000 frs. 


ut 
u 


to his person and palace, and last, b 
to be distributed among the poor 
The mignonne grande duchesse Olga made almost as 
much stir as her illustrious parents. Waving good-bye to 
them from the car window, she separated from them at the 
pretty Marie Antoinette station, and was whisked off to 
the palace by the soft, gentle ways, while they entered the 
She is a sturdy, amusing 


mphal 





capital by the march trit 
with lcvely blue eyes and her 
She 
white flat cap 


looking, white little thing, 


hair rolled in a long curl on the length of her head 


was always in white, with a cunning littl 


instead of the ordinary baby’s capote She passed her 


time in the garden of the palace with her good nurse and 
a great baroness who has charge of her. An immense 
Russian dog, a favorite of her papa, was among her guards, 
and of her suite also were three nice cows of exactly the 
same age he nenu unchanged during 
her travel s in the Bois, and seemed de- 
l ed wi mping in her nurse’s arms, 





throwing sand opening her round mouth 


her liveries, her 


ehe ni 


were any Sign. 
men and maids of guard, like all 


the grand folks. 
ring, the y Say. They are to 


They come back in the s} 
i 


be congratulated, as is everybody who can be in Paris 
in the spring. 
x* * 
PROGRAM OF DAY'S WORK IN A VOCAI HOOL OF THI 
SEVENTEENTH ENTURY 
lu the morning one hour was spent in the singing of ex- 


ercises ; one hour in studying poetry, history and literature 











one hour in the direct study of singing, standing before a 
mirror so as to avoid any disagreeable movement of mouth, 
eyes or forehead. In the afternoon a half-hour was de 
voted to the theory of music, a half-hour to counterpoint, 
an hour to an application of the counterpoint lesson to 
composition, and an hour to the st y of literature, contin- 
ued from the mornit 

The rest of the day was spent at the clavicembalo, where 
the vocal student learned to accompany herself and to 
value accompaniment as a good half of her song. She 
must compose a psalm, motet or song according to het 

imor. For recreation she went out and sang toechoes so 
as to judge of accents and create the disposition to color 
also to listen attentively. Lastly, she must study the man- 
ner of some standard and celebrated singer and explain 
and analyze that manner to the teacher 

Place this program beside that of a modern vocal school 


way to see what 


We don't have 


in Paris, London, New York. That is the 
progress vocal art is making on the ¢ 











to study to-day as these stupid old f did. Not a bit 
ofit! We are smarter than they And then, too, art is 
not slow and stupid, a hose days It has become easy, 
good natured, genial. It comes to meet us half—oh, much 
more than half way 

Modern art looks after corsets by Baleine, robes by Train 
& Cie., jewels by False Brothers, n cks and arms by Good 
Lazy Livit oiffeurs by Huile & Co. It demands vocal 
cords surely, its one ruelty. Head and heart must be 
empty as possible to keep up complexion, and egotism 


must be profoundly taken on, so that the whole system must 


nd children must be 
id 


be permeated by it Husbands a 


traded off and stamped out of sight, and more 


interesting 
and 


lat " : ' + | t ** tannnerar an Nn. 
relations taken on to COOK up a temperament, in 


stead of wasting time on counterpoint and literature effort 


g common old men and common 


new ones for the sake of what they can do in the science of 


is concentrated on coddlin 


Confréres, too, and all attempting similar studies 
i and packed off, and 


push, 
in ambition, must be cuffed and boxe« 
three-quarters of the lung power must be consecrated to 
the screaming recitative 

‘I, 1, L. It is I. This way, ladies and gentlemen ; 
walk right in and see the one and only!” 

Art? What's that? What do you suppose we are work- 
ing for [Those stupid old codgers starved with their 
poetry, We are working 


composition and echo studies ! 
to be 


We sing to money. It] 
They have so little to please them 
We draw to money and laugh when 


Mighty glad 


for wealth yleases the rich 


coaxed and wheedled 


besides their riches. 


the hand is full. we don't live in the seven- 











S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


teenthcentury ! Literature! Poetry ! Fiddlesticks ! When 
you fill your bank book you know where you are. When 
you fill your heart and head and soul where are you? Vive 
le XX, siécle ! 
se * 
NEW MEASURES AT THE CONSERVATOIRE. 

The new resolutions drawn up last May go into effect 
this month. The principal thing is the committee of Su- 
perior Counsel which shall aid the regular direction in 
matters relating to programs and study, inspection of 
classes, presentation of candidates as teachers, &c. It 
consists of three sections—honorary members, members 
named, and members elected. The honorary members con- 
sist of the Ministre and the directeur des Beaux Arts, the 
director of the conservatoire, the director of theatres. 
The six members named by the Ministre are MM. Reyer, 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Jonciéres and Rety. 
The three Conservatoire professors included are MM. 
Widor, Taffanel and Lenepven ; and then three professors 
will be elected besides by their confréres. 

That is for the musical department. Similar commit- 
tees drawn from the dramatic world are appointed for the 
dramatic needs of the institution. These committees 
unite in time of discussion of subjects common to the 
school. 

The jury on admission is chosen but fora year. There 
will be a special jury for every section of teaching. These 
important professorships are vacant, one by the election of 
M. Dubois to the directorship, one by the démission of M. 
Massenet and one by the death of M. Delhaye. 

All are proud of the distinction shown M. Widor by the 
invitation of the Imperial Society of Music of Moscow to 
direct in that city in November his Second Symphony. 
He will give besides that a recital of his new organ works 
at the church Saints Peter and Paul. 

When asked if he rode bicycle, the organist replied, ‘‘ No, 
I have pedaling enough.’ 

Mr. Colonne has started on his extended tour through 
England, Belgium and the provinces, to return October 
23. His first concert to commence the 25th. Mr. La- 
moureux commences same date, although he gives a pre- 
From that on we will have 
Four of the best or- 
chestras of the world playing the best music the same hour 
And then not a note till the following 


liminary concert the 18th. 
to take all our music once a week. 


Sunday afternoon. 
Sunday, when you have to miss one favorite by going to 
the other. Was ever anything so irritating? 

Sara Bernhardt insists that theatre dress makers are the 
historians of our day. 

‘*] do very little teaching,” said a celebrated London 
professor the other day. ‘‘I do not need pupils. I am not 
like these French teachers over there who take anything 
they can get. I take no one who is not endowed !" 

Why, bless the dear man’s heart, that little song is sung 
by every teacher in Paris every day in the week, and some- 
times two or three timesa day. That's the Litany! For 
refrain the pupil's name and terms are inscribed in the 
class book. 

And the waiting public, who ache for beautiful songs and 
love—really love—beautiful sounds sigh and say 

So many singers, so little singing !"’ 


* 4 


HOME FOLKS. 
Débutants in the provinces over here have this disadvan- 
tage, that managers are never willing to acknowledge lack 
of experience on the part of a singer. At home, you know, 
they will say, ‘‘ First appearance in this réle,” or ‘‘ débu- 
That of course gives a little scope for indulgence. 


tante. 
Here they will not put it on the bills, and one is obliged to 
stand up in line with the work as work, not as first work 
Another thing: one is often obliged to jump and take hold 
of opportunities as they come, even if she would wish 
many things different. Said aclever débutante, American : 
‘If you wait to have everything all right you will never 
get there!” 

Mrs. Gerard-Thiers has taken up serious vocal work 
once more in Paris, and with renewed strength and spirit 
It is marvelous the manner 
Her friends are 


and her habitual enthusiasm. 
she has of looking younger each year. 


commenting on her renewed good looks since her depar- 
ture a few weeks before. She intends to advance into the 


serious work of repertory this year and get into the mys- | 


teries of acting. She keeps her French up by constant 


conversation and study, and having exceptional intelligence | 
and culture is storing away mines of musical thought and | 


understanding for use in whatever way seems best at the 
close of this precious study time. Her voice is enlarged, 


controlled and made supple withal, and her nervous tem- | 
perament is coming to be more under her will, under the | 


calming art influence of Delle Sedie’s training. 

Mrs. Thiers reports things rather mixed generally in 
America as a result of the elections, but a prosperous sea- 
son at Richfield Springs, where she passed the summer 


with Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers. They were under the | 


protection of the good Earles of he Hotel Earlington, and 
as you know, Mr. Thiers added much to the music of Rich- 
field during his stay. 

Charming people came to Paris this week from Boston. 
Mrs. N. P. Lovering and her friend, Miss Kimball. They 
are staying in the Madeleine quarter, and have been seeing 
the Czar. They are here really for the express purpose of 
hearing as much as possible of the best French music, with 
aview of comparing it with that of Germany and America. 
Miss Kimball is an ardent pianist, an amateur, and knows 
much about music besides its sound. 

More and more from the work field of Mrs. Anna P, 
Tucker, whose forte is ‘‘expression,” with all that the 
word implies. It is a pity that she is notover here in Paris, 
where she might do an immense amount of good. She is 
probably doing all that is planned for her in Cleveland. 
Ohio, where she is greatly widening her circle of influ- 
ence. 

Among the “‘ parties 
charming dinner party at the home of M. and Mme. Henri 
Deshayes (the composer-organist and his wife), whose bal- 
cony overlooks the Eiffel Tower from top to bottom, and 
which was generously called into requisition for the ‘‘ feu 
d’artifice.’ 
gallant ‘‘ capitaine des chasseurs,” who had helped escort 
their Imperial Majesties into town, and was the hero of 
the hour. This talented family, who are all musical, 


‘ given during the fétes here was a 


’ 


mingled many choice gems for organ, piano, ‘cello, &c., 
with the festivities. Mme. Deshayes strikingly resembles 
Mrs. Bella Thomas Nichols, of New York, and is extreme- 
ly social and entertaining. You have read of her intention 
to open a conversation salon three evenings of each week 
at her home during the coming season. 
cially for the benefit of strangers. 


Mr. Maurice Grau leaves Paris to-day (12th) for a busi- | 


ness trip to Lyons and Brussels, to return about the 21st, 
The big, busy man sails for America the 30th. Not a per- 


son that knows him but wishes him sincerely all the good | 


luck he merits this coming trying year. America, as well 
as Europe, ought to hold up Mr. Grau’s hands in his work 
with all their hearts. 

And now even the Pope finds himself invaded by the 
spirit of musical progress. 
good humor he has had a theatre erected in the gardens of 
the Vatican, where concerts and musical soirées will be 
given. No women allowed to sing, but women may come 
to hear the men sing. Patience, Yvette! 

In a spiritual address to the Czar in this week's J/éné- 
stre/ M. Moreno makes known the deplorable condition of 
copyright affairs in Russia. 

The engagement of Miss Julie Wyman for the Metro- 
politan Opera this year is causing much talk and stir 


among singers here. Universal surprise is expressed. 


Many friends were assembled, among them a | 
) g 


This will be spe- | 


To help keep his guards in | 


Sympathy for the family of the well-known organist, | 
| histrionically. Of Miss Wedekind’s conception of the 


Mr. Joseph Audan, in the loss of their father, the venera- 
ble Pierre Louis Audan, who died this week in his eighty- 
fourth year 

Among the American pupils at the Marchesi school this 
year are the following 

Miss Wethling, Orange ; Miss Brimson (nommée Toron- 
ta), Toronto; Miss Ettinger, Chicago; Miss Michelson (nom- 
mée Francisca), San Francisco; Miss Moulton, Hartford : 
Miss Weaver, Bradford ; Miss Bell, New York ; Miss Koel- 
ling, Chicago; Miss Peirce, California ; Miss Wurfflein, Phila- 
delphia ; Miss Harrison, Canada; Miss Pearson, Fitchburg ; 


Miss Lacy, Boston; Miss O'Brian, Springfield; Miss 


| Cousineau, Toronto ; Miss Buck, Chicago; Mme. Devin, New 

York ; Mrs. Swabacker, Chicago. Many more en route, 
Mile. Michelson (Francesca) has been engaged for the 

| Monte Carlo season, to commence in February. 

Fannik EnGar THomas. 





Music in Dresden. 
Drespen, October 5, 1896 

OLDMARK’S Cricket on the Hearth, which 
Gj was brought out here for the first time on September 
12, has been so favorably criticised by all critics of im- 
portance, with Mr. Floersheim, Berlin; Hanslick, Vienna, 
| and Hartmann, Dresden, at their head, that it matters 
very little if your Dresden correspondent cannot appre- 
| ciate it. 

‘The greatest drawback of the work is no doubt the 
| libretto, which, compared with Dickens’ charming story, 
In my opinion there is nothing left of the 
The opera, under Schuch’s lead- 


is weak. 
diction except the title. 
ership, was produced in an exquisite way, and the decora- 
tions, the technical machinery, &c., were above praise, 


and all this helped the work to a success. 


The composer, Mr. Schuch, and some of the soloists were 


| recalled many times. The work of the orchestra, as well 


as that of the difficult choruses, was marvelous. As a 


leader Schuch revealed all his musical temperament; the 
| strettos, the dynamic effects, &c., which he got out of 
the score were admirable. The introduction to the third 
act, and the beautifully orchestrated popular songs, so 


incomparably well executed by the orchestra, were furi- 


ously applauded, not only on the first night but also at 
every repetition of the opera. 

Among the soloists Scheidemantel as /a4n was again at 
His little Def, Mrs. Edel, was also recognized 
To my taste 


his best. 
as an excellent representative for the part. 
she is not an ideal actress, but her singing and her frest 
voice charmed everybody. Miss Wedekind represented 
the Cricket, musically such a delightful part, but personi- 
fied as it is here, asa sort of half ballerina, half siren, it 
did not in the least correspond with the original idea of 
the character. As the composer, however, is said to have 
expressed his thorough satisfaction with the performance 
in Dresden, I suppose it is all right, and one ought not 
to think of Dickens’ Cricket. Miss Wedekind is said to 
have given the part faithfully. I did not attend the per- 
I saw Miss Wuschke, who 





formances she took part in. 
| sang it on September 12. Miss Bassenberger, ‘/ay, and 
Forchhammer, -dward, did not enthuse the audience. 
| The former did well vocally, the latter was not in any way 
equal to the part, to which Anthes would have done great 
justice. /ahn's dreams, the vision, with the little postil- 
ion (the future one), one cannot wish better. The beauti- 
| ful ‘‘ Zwischenmusikals "’ almost brought down the 
| house with applause. The opera draws large audi- 
ences. 
| Curti’s Lili Tsee, so well brought out three or four times 


before the close of the opera season in June, has not ap- 


peared again on the repertory. 


Emmy Teleky, the greatest beauty of our opera per 


sonnel, took leave of the Dresdenians some weeks ago as 
Juliet in Gounod’s opera. She received great ovations 


and started later for Vienna, where she is engaged for 


some time to come. 
Lortzing’s Wildsehiitz was revived on the 20th. The 
Misses Wedekind and Edel (/aronin and Grete/), both 


new in their respective parts, distinguish themselves 
vocally, although only Mrs. Edel fulfilled expectations 


role many remarks were made. 

A new opera artist, Mr. Greder, made his début as Beck- 
messerin the Meistersinger last week. He proved to be 
a good singer, though he did not succeed very well in the 
delineation of the critical critic’s true character. 

Runenzauber is the titleof a new manuscript opera by 
the Danish composer Emi] Hartmann which has been 
accepted for our court opera. Another opera novelty by 
Franz Lehar is called Kukuska. 
The author of the libretto is 


It has been accepted in 
Leipsic for a first hearing. 
Felix Falzari, and the plot is said to be very poetical and 
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quite original. Scene of the action is iu far off Siberia. 
The Dresdner Zeitung contains a very favorable criti- 
cism of the work, by Ludwig Hartmann (ouly from the 
score, of course, asit has not yet been produced any- 
where). 

On September 23, the birthday of ‘Theodor Koerner, an 
early work of his, Der vierjaihrige Posten, a one act play 
or Singspiel, with Franz Schubert’s music, revised and 
republished by Dr. Rob. Hirschfeld, of Vienna, saw the 
light of the stage for the first time in Dresden. Though 
Dr. Hirschfeld has been very successful in the arrange- 
ment of the different numbers, to satisfy the demands of 
the stage of our day, the work seems rather undramatical 
The execution, however, must be 
Those of my readers who are ac- 


and old fashioned. 

stamped as first rate. 
quainted with the Koerner literature will know this little 
play, or very harmless story not worth reciting. The 
music Schubert composed to it—at the age of eighteen 

is of artistic value. Of the nine different parts, combined 
by recitatives (the work of Dr. Hirschfeld), the terzett a 
cappella in G Mag dich die Hoffnung nicht 
betriiben, is no doubt duet in E flat 
major, Ach was wir Beide gliicklich sind, is very fine. 


major, 
the best; also the 
The overture, rather long and spun out, and the other 
not the above men- 
Anthes (Duva/) was very good. Mrs. Edel, 
The smaller parts 


numbers do rank as highly as 
tioned ones. 
his young wife, was also acceptable. 
were in the hands of Nebuschka, Erl, Greder and others. 

Leo Delibes’ ballet Coppelia closed the evening most 
brilliantly. The musical part, under Schuch’s exquisite 
guidance, was again a non plus ultra reading of rare 
merit and peculiar fascination. Everybody who has heard 
this orchestra will be able to realize the effect of Delibes’ 
music when performed with such virtuosity and marvel- 
ous dynamic and rhythmic shadings as the Saxon Royal 
Orchestra is able to produce. In the mazurka and the 
Slavic variations the uncontrollable caprices in the execu- 
tion of the dances by our graceful prima ballerina, Miss 
Grimaldi, were congenially conceived by Schuch and the 
orchestra. Indescribable enthusiasm broke out after each 
number. The whirling tempo of the czardas swept every- 
thing before it. 
developed quite a Southern temperament and freshness 
Great praise for this swing in 


In a word, our people on this occasion 


that charmed everybody. 
Dresden’s corps de ballet is due to Mr. Thieme, the newly 
engaged ballet master, of whom still greater things are 
expected before long. The second act (Coppelius’ studio 
containing a number of automata) secured the recogni- 
tion of the eatire press. The third act (a mere repetition 
of the two preceding ones) was left out so as not to make 
the performance last too long. Their Majesties King 
Albert and Queen Carola, attended the first performance. 

Concerts are coming now thick and fast. I forget how 


many are already heralded ; they almost seem without 


number. Many soloists of importance will be heard. At 
the Nicode orchestra evenings we are going to hear 
Busoni play a new concerto by Novacek. Tor Aulin 


(from Sweden) will play a violin concerto of his own, &c. 
In the Koyal Symphony concerts Lilli Lehmann, Ellen 
Gulbranson and other stars will appear. Mary Krebs will 
open the concert season on October 17, in the Gewerbe- 
Miss Dora ‘oehler (a pupil of Natalie Haenisch) 
No end of 


haus. 
will give a concert of her own in November. 
chamber music soirées have published their programs for 
the season. We shall certainly not die for want of musica) 
enjoyments. 

Strauss’ operetta Waldmeister is being given daily at 
the Residenz Theatre to appreciative audiences. Seldom 
if ever has a wor< of this kind been so exquisitely given 
on this stage. Herr Kapellmeister Dellinger does won- 


ders with his orchestra. To describe the music is impos- 


sible; itis full of charm. The witticisms did not please 
me as well, though one must laugh at them. Some of the 
newly engaged soloists did very well. A. INGMAN. 


Hungarian Opera.—The Royal Opera, Budapest, 
will produce a cyclus of Hungarian operas. The cyclus is 
Hunyadi Laszlo and Bankban, by Franz Erkel; Ilka, by 
Istvan; Balossa BAlini, by Farka ; 
Alar, by Zichy ; 
and Metyas Corvin, by Frotzler 


Doppler; Kornly, by 
Toldi, by Michalovich ; 
Hubay, 


Falurossza, by 

















BUFFALO, N. Y., October 19, 1896 

UFFALO is anticipating an eventful musical 

season with a good deal of composure just now. 

Our equilibrium had been sadly disturbed by an an- 

nouncement stating that the Symphony concerts were to 

be discontinued. This was enough to arouse the sieeping 

energies of our people, with the result that subscriptions 

came flying in, and now the prospects for a successful 

season are better than ever before. ‘The list for 1896-7 is 
the longest in the history of the organization. 

We had become accustomed to accepting the concerts 
and Mr. F. C. M. Lautz’s generous patronage as estab- 
lished facts, but when the possibility of their being aban- 
doned occurred to us we realized how highly we value 
them. 

Our orchestra is really an excellent organization. This 
fact was never more clearly demonstrated than recently, 
when a much advertised and highly lauded orchestra gave 
us aconcert and comparisons were forced on us. Mr. 
John Lund, our gifted conductor, understands well the 
art of combining his forces so as to make the most of each 
and all, thereby producing the best effects, while his read- 
ing is characterized by a broad, comprehensive concep- 
Several novelties are promised us, as well as fine 
They are 


tion. 
Three soloists have been engaged. 
Martinus 
first concert will 


soloists 
Miss Verlet. of Paris, soprano; 
pianist; Mr. Williams, tenor. The 
given November 19, at Music Hall. 
Seidl gave us a Sunday night program,‘on October 18 
which was not too heavy to tax the superficially musical, 
To the disappoint- 


Sieveking, 
be 


nor too light to please the fastidious. 
ment of everyone only one Wagner number was given. 
You can judge how miscellaneous was the program from 
the composers’ names, among whom were Bach, Wagner, 
Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Humperdinck, Moszkowski and 
Czibulka. Mme. Rive-King and Mme. Decca were the 
soloists. Mme. King played the G minor concerto of 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mme. Blaauw's chamber music invitation concert was 
of special interest for several reasons. It was given as an 
experiment, to test the pulse of the public. 
offered an entertaining 


It was given 
by home talent. It program. 


These were the numbers 





Trio, op. 11 Beethoven 
Aria ore Marcello 
Miss Cronyr 
Impromptu Chopir 
Murmuring Forest eee ea Liszt 
Mrs. Blaauw 
D’ot venez-vous? Godard 
Die blauen Fru gsauge ieee 

Staendchen 
Good Night Jadassohn 
Mrs. Crony 
ne oa eS Se EE es ee Reissiger 
Mrs. Blaauw was assisted in the trios by Mr. Henry 
Marcus, violin, and Mr. Richard Fricke, ‘cello. Their 


work was worthy of much all-round praise, and consider- 
ing the short time they have been rehearsing together 
there were many exceilent bits of execution. 

I would like to tell you all the lovely things Buffalo peo- 
ple think and say when speaking of Miss Cronyn's sing 


ing. Her fame is not confined to Buffalo either. But it 
is sufficient now to write that her singing is genuinely 
artistic. She is one of our foremost musical artists 


Should the public show a desire, by subscribing liberally, 


to hear more of these chamber music concerts a series 


of six will be given. 
Quite a number of new organs have been placed in our 


7 


churches within the past year, several of them having elec- 
With Buffalo booming powers 
electric organs ought to have a cinch 


tric actions. its electric 
and possibilities 
here. However, only one of the new organs has, as yet, 
an electric motor. The churches which have new organs 
are: Trinity, Episcopal; Calvary, Central and Lafayette, 
Presbyterian; Sacred Heart, Catholic; Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church, and old organs have been remodeled and 
revoiced for St. Luke's, Episcopal, and Church of Our 
Father, Unitarian. 

A curious fact in connection with these organs 1s that 
nearly every one has been built by a different builder. 

Whether the music in these churches has been improved 

There is some agitation going 
recitals have been announced as 


Ascension Church, 


is yet an open question. 
however, for 


Mr. 


on, organ 


follows Seth C. Clark, of will 


give a short recital every Saturday. Mr. Hendy, of 
Trinity, will give a short recital every Sunday, after 
choral services, until Advent. Mr. Kaffenberger, of 


North Church, will give a special program early in No- 
The other churches and organists are thinking 
I assure you that there is plenty of 


vember. 
what they will do. 
room for improvement in our church choirs. 

A local quartet, consisting of Miss Eugenia Lessler, 
soprano; Miss Hawley, alto; Mr. Ward, tenor, and Mr. 
Kerr, bass, sang at Chautauqua last summer and made so 
favorable an impression that a flattering offer has been 
received and accepted to fill a ten days’ engagement at 
Defuniak Springs, Fla., next March. 

Next time the doings of our singing societies will be the 


subject of my theme. M. F. McConne.. 








Breezes from Detroit. 
DETROIT, October 19 
66 RUTH crushed to earth will rise again !” 


‘*That’s me!” 


1806 


The calm, delicate positiveness of this particular utter- 


ance of the poet is refreshing to my soul. A sort of moral 





bracer. And as it is a woman’s natural and undisputed 
prerogative to at least attempt to have the last word, I am 
going to explain why in this instance I and truth are syn- 
onymous., 

Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER, I attempted to describe the striking characteristics of 
Detroit 
reference to a 


Some weeks ago, in the columns of 
critics. I believe I was somewhat successful. <A 
‘certain young woman pianist, who is far 
more clever with the pen than with the keyboard,” and a 
the old fable of ‘‘ The 
paper, was what 


spicy allusion to Fox and the 


Grapes " made in a local convinced me 
that I had 


made personal the matter, 


1it the mark. It was a friend of mine, too, who 


and the funny part of it is that 


he has written very kind things of me musically. Ex- 


tremely kind considering the source, because he is a man 


who rises superior to the prejudices of personal likes and 


dislikes, and were one a modern Venus, lavishing all her 


charms and allt 





smiles, irements upon him, stern, uncom- 


onsiders justice, for 


promising justice (or at least what he « 
we are none of us infallible, and there would necessarily al- 


ways be one to question his judgment) would still be one’s 


reward. 

I had seen, during my three years’ absence from home, 
but one of this critic’s articles, but from the nature of his 
warm defense I can imagine of what their tenor must 


have been, and can understand in consequence why to him 


my remarks seemed so personal, I have heard and read 


‘‘Inconsistency, thou art woman,” but I don't believe it, 
else why should the man in question give me good musical 





encouragement one day, and on the next, when I unwit- 
tingly (?) tread on his toes, need he suggest decided in- 
feriority ? 

Shame to him whom evil thinketh ” was Sunday’s text, 
and I have been wondering since whether perhaps it was 
the critic’s intention not to lower my musical standard 
but to raise that of my literary efforts, if I may dignify 

ivial a matter. It is innate 





with so grave a name sot 


the true solution 





delicacy alone which prevents my seekit 


from the proper source or authority. 


There is no question of lengthy effusions on my part oc- 


casioning wear or tear on the minds of the readers 


any 
(although I say this under protest and only to forestall any 


such suggestion from him), but they might prove irksome 
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to their patience, and in that case I offer my apologies and 
offer as my only legitimate excuse the inspiriting en- 
couragement offered by the comparisons of the critic in 


question. 


I have been accused of a want of tact in venturing upon | 
| mon sense and correct judgment ; 


any remarks derogatory to the local representatives of the 
press, but you see it is the same stern justice before re- 
ferred to which protects me, and I rest secure in the 
knowledge that Mr. Critic will say to his conscience or his 
‘‘ How can a girl's epistolary 
If it were 


conscience will say to him 
efforts bear influence on her musical efforts?’ 


another critic I should tremble and anticipate the awful | 


doom prophesied me by a friend: ‘‘ My dear, you will be | 


served to the public as musical hash when next you 
venture on an appearance in Detroit.” 

But then, you see, she had no appreciation of strict im- 
partiality. 

How much inner suffering such representatives of justice 
must endure, but then everyone has not my Irish weak- 
ness and desire to be liked, and the knowledge that they 
had unnecessarily hurt some one’s feelings would not seri- 
ously affect them. 

I can remember that when I was in Vienna there was one 
man in particular with whom I was constantly thrown in 
contact. At the theatre, at concerts, on the street and in 
drawing rooms I met this man a dozen times a week, and 
while vaguely interested I never chanced to inquire as to 
his identity, although I was known to him at least as the 
representative of THe Musica Courier. 

One afternoon while attending a reception given by the 
impresario Gutmann I found myself seated beside the 
man. He seemed to know everyone, and chatted freely 
with Marianna Brandt, Rosenthal, the members of the 
Bohemian String Quartet, &c., so when overtures were 
made toward friendliness I accepted them and we were 
soon lost in conversation. We discussed music in general 
and artists in particular, and finally in a burst of en- 
thusiasm I exclaimed : ‘‘ Who are you? Are you a critic? 
What journal do you represent?” He looked at me in 
blank amazement. 

‘* You don’t know who I am?” 

‘ No.” 

‘ Were you at the last Philharmonic concert ? 

“TH,” 

‘* Then you must be blind.” 

I gasped, I stuttered, my soul grew faint within me as 
the truth presented itself majestically to my mind. 

I smiled a faint, sickly smile, 


It was young Epstein. 
and prepared to flee as the youth exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, Frau- 
lein, I shall watch for your comments on my performance.” 

From that very moment my soul was given over to de- 
spair, remorse—I weptand groaned in spirit, I frequented 
the by-roads, I forsook public haunts. For four mortal 
weeks my life was one of gloom and sadness, and at the 
end of that time I hied me into the world again with a 
heart for any fate. 

And why? 

Epstein played the E flat concerto of Liszt under the di- 
rection of Richter, and played it well, too. I, in one of 
those moods when perfection seems none too perfect, had 
suggested that the really modest pianist had placed himself 
on apar with the world’s greatest, and suggesting that 
only such artists as d’Albert, Rosenthal, &c., be heard at 
the Philharmonic concerts, had coldly dismissed the 
matter 

Of course when next we met I was as a vacuum to Ep- 
stein, and it taught mea lesson many might learn. 

Everyone has a mission in this world; there is a space 
allotted to each, and a certain course to run in the race of 
life. Live and let live, oh ye Detroit critics. There is such 
a thing as measure, there are various degrees of preten- 
sion ; do take the world in that spirit. and instead of trying 
to make the poor, striving, struggling mass of humanity 
feel that life is not worth the living, give them encourage- 
ment and sympathy. 

If, instead of that pitiless endeavor to criticise and be- 
little, which, because of the unpretentiousness of the one 


criticised, is so cruel, so unfair, you would acknowledge the 
good, and that only in proportion to its quantity and qual- 
ity, you would do good to everyone, yourself included. I 
am not advocating enthusiastic praise, indiscriminate ap- 
plause ; I only beg don’t mistake your mission, do use com- 
don’t feel that you are 
displaying your ignorance in failing to depreciate some- 
thing in the work of each and every one. 

What puzzles me is the reckless courage of some of these 
critics. I find myself wondering who they are, what they 
know of music, have they heard anything outside of Mich- 
igan, have they devoted time and study to the subject, o 
do they recklessly use a judgment which is in reality no 
judgment at all, because to possess judgment one must 


| possess a thorough knowledge of the subject in question. 


And, after all, a few terms in singing lessons from No- 
body of Nowhere, and an acquaintance with some ballads 
and hymns are no preparation for the career of a musical 
critic. Criticism becomes a screaming farce. 

I don’t blame the critic for his want of knowledge, but I 
do blame him for not appreciating the fact that not being a 


| competent judge he has no right to pass judgment, to voice 


his erroneous opinions, to give to the people at large the 
impression that any musician is deficient in this or that re- 
spect, when to make such an insinuation he is guilty of a 
flagrant error. 

The most commonplace ideas of justice forbid. Every- 
one has the right to expect that power lie within the juris- 
diction of one who can appreciate the good while detecting 
the bad. 

Plunket Greene and people of that calibre can afford to 
ignore such malapropos statements, but when a man lives 


| his life in one city, when he is dependent on that public, 


when the recognition of his efforts, the acknowledgment 
of his worth, is the only thing that makes him more than 
a mere beast of burden, then I say the newspapers should 
appreciate the necessity of placing their power in the 
hands of those who will deal out, not charity or mercy, but 
justice. 

What do we live for, if it be not success? Not success 
according to the ideas of others, but the success which is 
as near and dear to us, as essential to the health of our 
minds and souls as food and air are to our material bodies 

As well rob a workman of his tools and expect him to 
earn his daily bread as carelessly to deny the worth or the 
One is no more culpable a wrong 

LILLIAN APEL. 


work of a musician. 
than the other. 








American Girl in Berlin.—Berlin, October 18.— 
Miss Leonore Jackson, a pupil of the famous German vio- 
linist, Joseph Joachim, who was recently brought out by 
Theodore Thomas in Chicago, gave a concert in the Sing- 
akademie on Saturday. The young lady met with a very 
enthusiastic reception, and Herr Joachim deciares that she 
will win a European reputation.-—Cad/e. 

Leipsic.—The subscription concerts at the Leipsix 
Gewandhaus under Nikisch’s direction began their season 
October 15 with a concert in memory of Clara Schumann, 
at which the program consisted exclusively of compositions 
by her husband. Inthe second concert the novelty will be 
Liszt's Faust Symphony, of which Nikisch gave a perform- 
ance ten years ago for the Liszt Society. Other novelties 
of the Gewandhaus series are Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym 
phony, two symphonic movements by Gustav Mahler, the 
Te Deum of Bruckner, the choral work Sylvester-glocken 
by Koessler, violin concerto by Dvorak &c. Brahms will 
be represented by his First and Third Symphonies. At the 
Beethoven festival, December 17, d’Albert will be the 
soloist, but in the early part of the season Busoni will ap- 
pear. The Liszt Society will give eight concerts this sea- 
son. The orchestra consists of about 100 musicians, and 

ngagements have been made for the appearance of 

d’Albert and his wife, Mmes. Schumann-Heink, Wittich, 
Henrici, Auguste Meyer, Remmert and Sauer and Messrs. 
Foerster, Friedheim, Professor Halir, Hegner, Klughardt, 
Krasselt. Professor Krasa, Dr. Muck, Dr. Neitzel, Staven- | 
hagen, Rich, Strauss, Weingartner, Winderstein and 
Zumpe. 


tow York School for Reading Music. 


Sysrem St auo-Puoustic—2i 1c—8038-4 CARNEGIE HALL. 


O be made to read music and to transpose your 
T studies into all the different keys at will is something 
quite remarkable when you consider that you must do it 
Most pupils in singing shirk 
The picking 


whether you will or not. 
reading because they accomplish nothing. 
out by the solfeggio systems offers them no footing, no 
standing ground, no intelligent getting at the thing. Music 
is a language and should be read as such. We read all our 
literature in sentences, and so we must read music. A 
glance at the accompanying circular will suffice to show all 
those awake to their own interests just what to do and how 
to avoid the drudgery of ‘‘ learning” music. Violinists, 
pianists, all should avail themselves of the classes meeting 
every Monday morning, when they form for work; a 
whole course is three months and a half to six weeks. It 
is oftenest that readers step out this latter course of six 
weeks with new and beautiful ideas of what they are doing, 
with a developed musical sense ready for the enjoyment of 
the study, and the cost for that course, in a small class of 
eight, is $10—within everyone's reach, surely. 
Testimonials. 

The following are some of the testimonials Miss May 
Florence Smith, the author and directress of the system, 
has received. 

There is only one thing to say of your faultless system 

MME. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH 


They are worthy of careful perusal 


Simplest, speediest and most fascinating system ever offered the 


musical public MME. HENRIETTA BEEBE LAWTON 
You certainly have given usthe golden key to the simplicity ot 

reading music MME. SARA DE LANDE 
he best system I have ever seen either, in this ry or Europe 


LYMAN oemnedae. Boston 


Certainly the very best system I have ever met with in all my 
Studies. It will establish a musical sense where ‘there was no for- 


mer idea of the divine art Miss LAURA ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


Remarkably ingenious IGNAZ PADEREWSKI 
It will need no one’s indorsement. Its own results will suffice for 
you CHAS. TRETBAR, STEINWAY & SONS 
I would like to shake hands with the young woman whose head 
was capable of sucha thing as this device 
FRANZ KULLAK, Berlin, Germany 


Purits or Mme. AsrortTu 
I never thought it would appear so clear to me in so short a time 
Miss ALICE MANDELICK 


Now after six weeks I know what lam doing for the first time in 
my life I can read, as you say, intelligently 
Miss ALICE BREEN 


It comes so twfully easy,as if I always knew how; and the 


keys’ are so easy | 


y to understand 


MISS JEANNEITE MACCLANAHAN 


Purits oF Mme. Berse Lawron. 





I have forgotten the time I lost and the regrets I used to feel at 
my failures in reading music understandingly since I have known 
and your wonderful method Miss ELIZABETH BEBEE 
I never could have believed to do this unless I had really taken it 
up and done it for myself. I read both the instrument and the vocal 
part now ; I find the study of music anything it the former drudg 


Gratefully y 
Miss MATTIE SPOONER JACKSON 


ery it was 


From Miss Alice Vignos, *‘a natural read ’ who possessed abso- 
lute pitch and adopted the study to investigate the pos lity of any 
right method, having faith in ne 

CANTON, Ohio, June 11, 1804 


Your system shows me why | read naturally, and I had never 





l how I did that 


expected anything to explain to me just why a 
Miss ALICE VIGNOS 


years’ teachi of the 


The best system I have met in twenty-fi 
branch FRANK H. BUTTERFIELD, 


Supervisor Musi New Bedford, Mass 


I cannot but say your system is most ingenious and practicable, 
and wish you every success FRANZ KULLAK, 
2% Prinz Albert Strasse, Berlin, Germany 
If you do not understand reading music and want to 
know why and want to read, Miss Smith will be glad to 


| make it all very clear to you in a very little while. 
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Concert and Oratorio. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Seid!| Music Hall Demolished. 
iY is not often that Neptune troubles his triad 


with matters musical, but the recent storm re- 


sulted in his lifting and shattering the music hall in 
which Seidl continued to conduct at Brighton Beach, 
Coney Island; and now that always uncomfortable 
building is further at sea literally than ever were its occu- 
pants financially. The same destructive forces have 
wrecked what was left of the artificial beach, and the 


newspaper reports say that even the Brighton Beach Hotel 
is endangered. So it is a fair presumption that the opera- 
tions of the Seid] Society will not be expanded to the sea 
next summer, sil the 
enormous that not even this super-energetic band of femi- 


we cost of reconstruction will be so 
nine music directors dare undertake the task. 

In the early part of the spring of 1888 Mr. Herman Colell, 
n common 


a tobacco merchant of Chatham square, who, 


with his business confrére, Oscar Hammerstein—who was 


alsoa tobacco dealer—conceived the idea of giving a series of 
summer concerts 


and after conference with the officers, of the Brighton Beach 


more or less swept by ocean breezes, 


Railroad corporation— we do not recall its then corporate title 
—secured the services of Anton Seidl to conduct a series of 
some ten weeks of orchestral concerts, after having failed 
in his negotiations to bring over Strauss from Vienna, the 
famous Garde Républicaine Band from France and the 
band of the Coldstream Guards from England. 

The project receiving the indorsement of the railroad 
folks, who were anxious to offset, or at least to compete 
with the popular band concerts under Patrick Sarsfield Gil- 
more, which had then become such an attraction of Man- 
hattan Beach, the recently obliterated music hall was built 
at Brighton, and Seidl, who was then the conductor of 
German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, opened 
the first season in the latter part of June, 1888, with an 
orchestra composed of the leading members of his opera 
orchestra, with Carlos Hasselbrink as concertmaster. 

At first the fell flat 
giving of classical orchestral concerts, under the guise of 


scheme The plan embraced the 


quasi ‘‘ popularity,” as itis applied to enterprises of this 
sort. The people who visited Coney Island for an after- 
noon's outing wanted cornet solos with their frankfurters 
at West Brighton, and the better classes who visited Man- 
better than the bang and crash of a 


ng 


hattan wished nothing 
brass band, under the magnetic champagne swayed baton 
of ** Pat” Gilmore 

So Seidl with his exceptionally well organized orchestra 
played afternoons and evenings to audiences which did not 
contribute sufficient money to the box office to pay for the 
indifferent gas made on the premises for the evident pur- 
pose of showing how poor an illuminant would be tolerated 
by a limited, over-indulgent patronage. The programs of 
that first season are still treasured by the few painstaking 
musicians of Brooklyn and New York who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear periormances that would 
series of concerts in any 


that 


with any 


but the public 


compare successfully 
part of America or Europe ur 


icertain 





element of managerial success—did not patronize the 
venture and the season closed with a substantial balance 
to the wors« 

It would perhaps be unfair to criticise adversely the man 
agement of Mr. Colell during this first season he had in- 
vested his money; a large sum had been spent for the 


erection of the hall, 
the Br 


far back toward the mainland 


which was placed dangerously near the 
Hotel had 


ause the whole project 


Beach been moved 


} 


pec 


beach, while ighton 


was hampered by the parsimony of the railroad peopl 


who had looked for quick returns and were disappointed 
What they wanted 


t} 


a something to draw 
they 


was an attraction 


crowds—and iey could not tolerate Seidl, whom 


called ‘*‘ Hair Seedle,” so soon as they found the excursion 
A 


tickets sold no faster than during the season of 1887. 
wooden elephant would have been far more to the taste o 
some of the stockholders than was the wooden amphitheatre 
before which passed the crowds on their way from Gilmore 
to the sausage stands, from the piers to the Manhattan fire- 


- 


works. 


It isthe unvarying experience of every manager of means 
for interesting the public pocket and the public craving for 
entertainment that a show—if one may use that term in 
speaking of a serious musical enterprise—should be, must 
be, well advertised; but when the first week of Seidl’s 
initial engagement at Brighton had passed the appropria- 
tion for that salient purpose was estopped and the re- 
maining nine weeks’ concerts were given to those only 
who chanced to know that they were taking place, because 
some one had spoken of them or because they happened to 


run down for a breath of salt air and were amazed to find 


a species of enjoyment the like of which Coney Island 
ne’er knew before and probably will not know again. 
It 


who did 


should be understood that in this whole affair Seidl, 


learned 


did 


know so much as he has since 
[Island but all America, 


comprehend the significance of the movement he was mak- 


not then 


not only of Coney of not 


ing. He championed and artistically conducted the enter 
prise with the sincere conviction that the great moving bulk 
of the people were pining for an opportunity to embrace 
high-class musical their 
recreations, and that his disappointment was keen can be 


performances among summer 
demonstrated in no more clear a manner than to state that 
he reundertook the task in the summer of 1889 at $1,000 less 
in he received in 1888. 


The corporation appointed no manager for the 


salary th The same experience was 
repeated 
concerts, the matter was not known to the floating popula- 
tion of New York city —that great crowd of people who 
the months to be 
amused, interested or entertained—because the daily papers 


of the metropolis contained no advertisements of tl 


come here during summer anxious 
1¢ 
Brighton Beach concerts and the out of town visitors went 
that were advertised 
the A/faz/ 


and Express, of this city, was among the first of musical 


to the other beach resorts—the ones 


Mrs. Laura Holloway, at that time a writer on 
people deeply appreciative of the significance of the Seidl 
concerts by the sea She subsequently married Colonel 
Langford, an officer of the railroad corporation. She or- 
ganized the now famous Seidl Society, of Brooklyn—which 
another or her story—and to her efforts 


is indeed history, 


subsequent seasons | 
summer the fact 
that the abridged Seidl Orchestra—known by courtesy as 
Metropolitan giving at 
Brighton Beach, and the season that ended early in Sep- 
the the 


alone the lave been due. During last 


became known through the daily papers 


Orchestra — was concerts 


the 


tember was most successful of nine consecutive 


summers 

But there has always been a lax management, the press 
has not been treated with the courtesy that insures atten- 
tion, tl 


for the effort at personal : 


1e whole scheme has been retained and carried on 


sgrandizement of a few enterpris 





ing people, and the endeavor to establish popular classical 


orchestral concerts at a low price of admission has been 


defeated because of the internecine struggles of its adopt- 


f ¢ 








ers; because of the inaccessibility of the place in which 
they were given, and because of the narrow-minded policy 
which dictated the display of the names of a few women 
who sought social supremacy as the total object of thei1 
efforts, which were covere d under the generous spread that 
too often enve lops the pretense ol devotion to music. 
before in America has there been given such a 

e programs as those at the Brighton Beach Music 
Hall, considering the fact that these were summer con- 
certs Never has there bee spent so large a sun of money 
as that expended since the summer of 1888 with so little 
net results to the good of the art 

Another Riesberg Pupil.— Miss Anna Heintz, of Lin 
wood avenue, Buffalo, has come to New York, for the 
study of music with Mr. F. W. Riesberg, and will remain 
here for the entire season. Miss Auguste Siener, of Du 
kirk, N. Y,, also expects to come soon. 

Hibbard Reception to Jancey.—A reception was ten- 


dered to M. Léon Jancey, master of French 
by the Misses Hibbard at 
1672 Music 


of honor participated, 


diction, « 
Saturday evening the, 17th inst 
their The Strathmore, 


and recitations, in which the 


residence, sroadway. 
guest 


completed a very pleasant evening. 
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BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 
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17, October ¢ 
ITH the greatest promptness and at the same 
Berlin con- 


time with uncommon vehemence the 


1896-7 last Thursday, October 1 
the 


and on Saturday, the third night, as many 


cert season of set 
Right on tl 


evening four, 


in on 
1e first evening we had three, on second 
as six different concerts were given simultaneou 


g 
ith 


1mm yx »ssible to cover 


sly. 
Under the circut..stances, and the aid of some 


it 


even w 
good assistants, will be we 


Moreover, I real 


second or third 


the whole ground 





ly doubt whether a 


good many of the rate co 
will be of 


ncert appearances 
the Ameri- 


to 





any, even the 
Musicat Courter, and 


cessity as well as from policy I shall in future refrain from 


Siigne 


can readers of Tut hence from ne- 


such musical events which I deem 


making mention of 


not worthy of your attention. Perhaps, also, if some of 
the Berlin critics will follow 


in the 


this example (as Eugenio 


yr Zeitung 


in his weekly musical review), we shall 


Pirano Charlottenburs is already doing 


jointly be able in 


some measure to abate the nuisance; for if these second 


and third rate artists do not tices for which alone 


get the n 


they are craving they will in future refrain from giving 


expensive concerts, and others of like unworthy preten- 


follow 





sions and e of attainments will 





their ex ample , a consummation devoutly to be hoped for. 


Acting on this principle, I shall not make mention of two 





concerts, parts of which I heard on ‘Thursday night, Octo 
ber 1, as all of the parties concerned in them were below 
the standard which I shall henceforth uphold for a qualifi 
cation for a criticism in these columns 

* # 

The concert season may really be said to have been 
opened with the first symphony evening of the Royal 
Orchestra, at the opera house, on Friday night, the 2d 
inst. So great has been the demand this year for seats to 
this cycle of ten concerts that even by offering a not very 
small premium upon the price of subscription I could not 
procure a decent seat for an American friend, and the 
party will have to be satisfied with attending the public 
rehearsals, which, moreover, are likewise considerably 
patronized and which, as they take place at noon on the 
very days of the concert proper, are not infrequently pref- 


+ ‘ 





erable to the evening entertainment, the musicians being 
fresh and attentive in the forenoon the evening 
they may lack in spirit, on account of having to play in 
one day the same program twice 

Such a drawback, however, was by no means noticeable 
on the night of the opening concert, when the Royal 
Orchestra showed itself in its entire, now world-renowned 


We ngartner s program 












brilliancy. But did not particu- 
larly interest me on this occasion Of course nobody 
could say ought against either Beethoven's Egmont or 
Wagner's Tannhiuser overtures, which respectively 
opened and closed the program But then these standard 
works have now been heard so often, are among the stock 
n trade of every beer le orchestra, and the Tann- 
hiiuser overture is a dozen times played at the opera each 
winter, that it would seem Mr. Weingartner could give 


perfor 


us something less frequently | ned at these concerts. 
I must say, however, that I have never heard the Egmont 
overture with more finis nd verve, while on the contrary 





The Great Pianist and Teacher 
ee eee 





Mr. WILLIAM H. 


SHERWOOD 


may be addressed 
for the ensuing season 


at the 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
AUDITORIUM, yee CHICAGO. | 





‘Mr Eddy an 
justly ranked 
among the foremosi 
organists of our 
epoch."’——Paris Fy- 
garo, May 15 '% 


be 


Clarence 
Eddy, 
O re an ist this grand organist 


have spared itself the expense of a four manual) organ 
April 17, "96. 


“There is no doub 
that he is one of the 
greatest of living 
organists.’’— London 
News Budget, July 
18, "9 


“If the Bach So- 
ciety had only pos- 





it might 


L' Osservatore Komane, 


“The program was remarkable for the marvelous perfection 
of tts execution. Mr. Eddy made a very great and surprising 
sensation.’’—Gazetta Mus cale di Milano, April 23, "6 


After a season of distinguished success in the music 
capitals of Europe Mr. Eddy returnsto America in 
September for a tour of 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS, under the management of 
CHICAGO AMUSEMENT BUREAU, 


AUDITORIUM, ©HICAGO. 


MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES, 


ENGLAND'S 
EMINENT 


Baritone. 


Phenomenal 
Success 
in America, 
December, ’96, to 
May, 97. 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
181 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK. 
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the ‘fannhiduser overture was in one or two places lacking 
in rhythmic precision. 

A great treat and a wholesome artistic enjoyment for 
me was the reproduction of the Mozart E flat symphony, 
which is one of my boyhood’s favorites. Of course 
Mozart never dreamed of the military Schnezdigkett with 
which Weingartner conducts this work, nor did he have 
in mind half so powerful an orchestra as that of the Royal 
Opera House. I am even inclined to think that he would 
not have fancied it, but it was enjoyable neverthelss. 

Where I revelled, however, in the glorious forces and 
brilliancy of the orchestra was in Rimsky-Korsakoft's 
Scheherazade. which was the only gw#asz novelty on the 
program. I have heard this color glowing symphonic 
suite now three times in 1896, and each time under a differ- 
ent conductor, at the head of another orchestra. First I 





heard it at the Russian concert in the Philharmonie, un- 
der Safonoff, of Moscow; a few months lxter it was pro- 
duced at the Leipsic meeting of the Tonkiinstlerverein, 
under Nikisch, and now I heard it under Weingartner. 
Each time I was more impressed by the vivid coloring and 
virtuoso treatment of the orchestral canvas, by the varying 
and exceedingly clever harmonic and rhythmic devices 
and by the general raffinement of the composition. While I 
preferred, as far as the performance was concerned, 
Safonoff's energetic rhythm to both Nikisch’s and Wein- 
gartner’s, and while Nikisch's reading seemed to me more 
poetical than Weingartner’s, I must on the other hand | 
confess that such technically flawless and indescribably 
brilliant reproduction as the one by the Royal Orchestra 
was not attained by either the Berlin Philharmonic or the 
Leipsic Opera House orchestras. Particularly praise- 
worthy were the first flute and the absolutely matchless 
first clarinet, O. Schubert. 

Weingartner, who was received with a salvo of applause 
when he made his initial bow on the conductor's platform, 
was also most enthusiastically treated all through the 
evening, and especially after each of the four movements 
of the Sheherazade, and of course after the popular minuet 
from Mozart's symphony. Weingartner looks very young, 
having once more shaved off his blond full beard. He 
seems to like to change his appearance, for he keeps on 
alternating. One season he conducts with a beard, and 
the next season he prefers to appear smooth shaven, and 
to thus give the young ladies a chance to discuss the point 
whether he is better looking with or without hirsute ad- 
dornment. 

‘The program for the second concert, on October 18, will 
contain Schilling’s symphonic poem, Seemorgen (new), 
Bizet’s suite, L’Arlésienne; Weber's Oberon overture, and 
Beethoven's fourth symphony. 

* 

Mrs. Boise gave a musical afternoon on Friday, October 
2. Miss Gussie Cottlow and Mr. David Mannes were the 
artists of the occasion. They opened with Howard Brock- | 
way’s beautiful sonata in G minor, for violin and piano, 
which they played most effectively. The composer him- 
self has probably never heard the scherzando episode of 
the second movement so perfectly rendered. That bit was | 
a rare piece of ensemble playing. The last movement 
went like a cyclone. Miss Cottlow’s performance was 
indeed remarkable, considering the fact that she had had 
no time for preparation, the affair having been hurriedly 
arranged because of Mr. Mannes’ departure from Berlin. 

Mr. Mannes has great violin talent. His tone is large 
and warm, his intonation absolutely pure, and his phras- 
ing convincing. He played two numbers of Franz Ries’ 
suite No. 3, the Bach aria for the G string, and Brock- 





way’s cavatina. Among those who were present were 
our Ambassadress, Mrs. Uhl, and her two daughters; Mrs. 
Jackson, Mrs. and Miss Zimmermann, Rev. and Mrs. 
Dickie, Mr. and Mrs. Sousa, of New York; Mr. Abell and 
Fri. Loeser, Mr. Arthur Nevin, Miss Molt, Mrs. Admirai 
Boggs, Mrs. Cottlow, Miss Leonore Jackson (who makes 
her début this month under Dr. Joachim’s direction) ; 
Mr. Hamman, of Bethlehem, Pa ; Frau Dr. Hempel and 
Dr. Chance, from Leipsic. By the way, Gussie Cottlow 
is developing more than ordinary talent for composition. 
A Frankfort-a-M. publisher has offered her very desirable 
terms for her manuscripts, so the readers of ‘THE Musica. 
Courier will be abie to judge of her gifts for themselves. 


ER. 


A Romance for violin and piano is already in the printer’s | 
Xaver Scharwenka’s opera Mataswintha said the light 


hands. Good luck to this ambitious and plucky girl ! 
May her début at the Singakademie produce all the good 
results that she could desire! 


* # * 


It is not often the case that I goto concert for fun, 


| but I did so last Saturday night. I had been warned be- 


forehand of the amusement in store for me, and so I had 
no reason to complain of my experience in Bechstein Hall 


on that evening. Mr. Adrian Rappoldi was the perpetra- 


tor of the fun, and he seemed all the more dréle as he ap- 
peared to be perfectly sincere and in earnest, being appar- 
ently unconscivus of the fact that he was making himself 
the laughing stock of the audience. 

Mr. Adrian Rappoldi is the son of the once highly 
reputed Dresden violinist and concertmaster of that name. 
The young fellow is not only the offspring but also a 
pupil of his father. If it were not for the well-known fact 
of the blindness, and in this case also deafness, of parents 
with regard to their children, it would seem incomprehen- 
sible how a master like Rappoldi would allow his son to 
appear in public when he is still so little prepared for a 
public appearance. Of all the young violinists I have 
heard on the concert platform, Adrian is the most ama- 
teurish, and also one of the least gifted. He first essayed 


| playing the Vieuxtemps F sharp minor concerto, which 
| he butchered, but this was nothing in comparison with 
| Paganini’s Witches’ Dances, in the ‘‘ rendering "’ 


of which 
lack of technic, scratchiness of bowing and uncleanliness 


| of intonation vied with each other with a fair chance of 


making a ‘‘ dead heat"' of it. It was really so bad that it 
became ridiculous, and thus well amused I left the hall. 

] came near forgetting to say that Miss Elise Pfeiffer 
sang in lugubrious style an aria, Hellstrahlender Tag, 
from Max Bruch's Odysseus, and that later on she fell 


| into the other extreme by giving Schubert's Forelle some- 


what of a soubrette flavor. On the whole she is as a 
vocalist neither fowl nor fish, just as her voice is of that 
undecided and hard to describe timbre, too dark for a 
mezzo and too light for an alto. 


* *# # 


In company with some other friends and admirers of 
Xaver Scharwenka, and not a few music critics, among 
whom were Dr. Castan, of the Berlin 7Zaged/att; Eugen 
Zabel, of the National Zeitung; Alfred Holzbock, of the 
Local Anzeiger ; the impresario Herman Wolff; Hein. 
rich Gruenfeld, the violoncellist; Philipp Scharwenka and 
Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory; Miss Susan Triepel, the vocalist; Misses 
Clara Krause, Martha Siebold and Elizabeth Jeppe, three 
excellent pianists, and Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, I 
undertook on last Sunday a short but pleasant pilgrimage 
to Weimar. I call it a pilgrimage, for Weimar, the 
Athens of Germany, the place in which the greatest of 





Germany’s minds have lived and worked, has something 
so awe-inspiring, august and historic about it that it im- 
presses me always far more even than Bayreuth does. 
And indeed Weimar is trying to keep up its traditions, for 
the same theatre which was once Goethe's and Schiller’s 
artistic home, the little Grand Ducal Theatre, in which 
Franz Liszt, in 1852, brought out for the first time Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin, this same theatre is even to this day the 
sponsor of many, if not most, of the new works of Ger- 
many's youngest school of dramatic musicians. Here 
Peter Cornelius, Richard Strauss, Eugen d’Albert, Wein- 
gartner, Schilling and many others found a hearing be- 
fore their works were accepted by other German opera 
houses, and here it was also where on last Sunday night 


of the boards. About the happy artistic result of this 
really most auspicious premiére I have informed the 
readers of THe Musicat Courier by cable, and there 
remains for me to-day only the task of going into details 
about the performance and the work itself, which, as Gen- 
eral Intendant Von Vignau gracefully said in an official 
toast on the night of the premiére, ‘‘ proceeding from 
Weimar will conquer the world.”’ 

The book of Mataswintha, by Ernest Koppel, of Berlin, 
is based upon one of the most interesting episodes from 
Felix Dahn's well-known novel, The Battle for Rome. It 
treats of the death of W7tichi's, the last king of the Goths, 
and his first wife, Rau‘hguudis, caused by the second 
and disdained wife, Ma/aswintha, who acts from dépit 
d'amour, and immediately upon seeing her work of de- 
struction jumps into a burning grainhouse to which she 
herself has set fire in order to destroy the Goths. Her 
self-immolation, grand as the effect of it is, has nothing 
in it of the noble and convincing self-destruction of Briinn- 
hilde, after which evidently it was modeled by the author. 
Generally a great many Wagnerian traits abound in the 
book, and likewise in the music, but while Xaver Schar- 
wenka's share in the opera may be numbered among the 
best creations of the Wagner epigones, Koppel only suc- 
ceeded in stringing together some dramatically effective 
situations, without ever reaching the ethic value of Dahn’s 
strong prose, nor yet in any way the altitude of Wagner's 
poetry, and least of all the rugged strength of the charac- 
ters portrayed in the novel. 

As I indicate above, I place the music far above the 
poetry, and thus it was but just that after the strong 
applause which followed each of the four acts of the 
opera, but especially the final fall of the curtain, Schar- 
wenka was called for loudly, and had to appear before the 
footlights in conjunction with the chief artists concerned 
in the performance, and finally also together with Staven- 
hagen, who had conducted the work, while nobody paid 
any particular attenion to the author of the libretto. 

Where Scharwenka’s music distinguishes itself strongly 
from the works of most other followers of Wagner, and in 
some measure even from Wagner himself, is in his use of 
the Lettmotiv. Of course he employs it, but he does not 
apply it in such directly Jersona/ manner as does Wag- 
ner, for instance, in the Niebelungenring. ‘Thus, if a cer- 
tain Jerson is mentioned his or her motiv does not imme- 
diately make its appearance, but he uses it more in the 
portrayal of certain moods and in order to gain certain 
effects. In this respect, it seems to me, Scharwenka has 
succeeded in broadening somewhat the nowadays fre- 
quently misunderstood meaning and falsely applied prin 
ciple of the Lez/motiv. 

The Vorspiel conveys an idea of the strongly passionate 
nature of the heroine Vafaswintha which is developed 
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right from the beginning, and finds expression in the fol- 
lowing motive 


a 
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which is worked up to a full consciousness of its real 
essence, her love for W7tichis. 
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After this episode has been led to an extreme climax 


the motiv of fate is heard : 
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the now following 
of Witichis and 


which threateningly points toward 
motiv of the tender, conjugal love 


Rauthgundis : 
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= the Vorspiel leads without stop into the first scene in 
which motiv d predominates, and in manifold rhythmic 
and dynamic changes portrays different moods. 

In the scene which now follows, in which Grippa, Count 
of Ravenna, and his followers enter upon the scene, an 
entire new motiv given out by the four horns appears 


ee 


It is penn intended to portray the iron step of an 
approaching tragic fate. Grippa's relentlessness is im- 
plied in the following use of the same motiv 
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While the first act took place in W7tichis’ country house 


and love's retreat at Faesulae, the second act leads us to 


Mataswintha’s apartments at Ravenna. The sultry 
atmosphere and gloomy mood are portrayed in 
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Mataswintha confides her love for W<#tichis to her 
friend Asfa, and it is here where for the first time in the 
opera motiv 4 from the Vorspiel it is effectively worked 
up to a most passionate climax. 

Arahad, a noble young Goth, appears, 


the ee motiv: 
| Ta 


et 2 


AE a short rhythmic motiv full of mental dis- 
quiet is heard: 


and with him 
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and finds Senenit application. 

A heroic motiv, full of Gothic grandeur, 
used in the cortége accompanying W#tichi's’ 
Mataswirtha, 
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and is used later on in connection with motiv a to build 


up the grand choral finale of the second act. 
The third act opens with the chorus of the female slaves, 


is principally 
betrothal to 
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violins predominates 
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In the great solo scene of Mataswintha which follows | 
we find the most variegated mood motives, beginning with | 
the following 
o “st “= 
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which, first intoned softly by the harp, is worked up toa 
grand and brilliant outbreak of joy in C major. 

The episode which now follows between Mataswintha 
and W<étichis alone in the bridal chamber (Lohengrin, 
third act) brings thematic material for the portrayal of 
darkest despair 
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Motiv Zis heard again in the scene which follows, like 


sorely afraid, agitated heart beats 
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mingled with the outcry of a deeply wounded soul. 
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there hovers a plaintive, sombre sadness, 
the following motiv: 


Ove: Act IV. 
which is described in 
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which, together with motives 4 
the opening scenes. 

The Gothic people go to church for prayers of help, the 
following motivs being their accompaniment 


and 4, predominates in 
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With the appearance of W7tichis we hear the firm step 
of his warriors and friends 
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Witichis and the people enter the church, whereupon 
Mataswintha makes her appearance with the burning 
torch. The stealthy gliding in of her movements is ex- 
»7 ssed in the following motiv 
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meeting of the two women rivals, 
Mataswintha and Rauthgundis, and the difficult por- 
trayal of their alternating feelings of hatred, revenge, 
despair and fierce love, a chaos in which Scharwenka 
makes use of a combination of the above thematic 
especially also in orchestration, 


Then follows the 


mate- 


rial with masterly skill, 


brings 


| bestow. 


| deserves 


11 


and the adnate death scene of the three principals 
the opera to a most dramatic close. 
As for the performance itself, I have little but praise to 
The principal share of it is due to Stavenhagen, 
who had studied the work of his friend with care, and who 
conducted it with zeal and evident enthusiasm. 

Of the principals in the cast, Zeller as Aing Witichis 


first mention. I singled him out as one of the 


| coming heroic tenors when I first heard him as Guatram 


in Richard Strauss’ exacting music drama, and since then 
the yet young man seems to have mentally grown, while 
his voice retained its power and freshness. 
Very sympathetic and musically as well 
sally satisfying was Frau Stavenhagen as Rauthgundis, 
and she has a sweet, pure but not very powerful soprano 
voice. Miss Marie Joachim, daughter of the two great 
artists, Joseph and Amalia Joachim, in the title rdle, was 
vocally disappointing to me; she has a harsh, metallic 
voice of trumpet timbre, but not of sympathetic quality. 
On the other hand, she hasa commanding stage presence, 
’’ and there are a good many inches 


as dramati- 


‘every inch a queen, 
of her. 

The other characters in the opera are of only secondary 
interest and importance, but they were all in satisfactory 
hands. Chorus and orchestra were first class, and the mise- 
en-scéne, though anything but rich, was adequate. 

On the 10th inst. Mataswintha will be repeated for the 
and in the beginning of December, when at 
Theatrical Associa 


first time, 
Weimar the meeting of the German 
tion will take place, the opera will be given as a festival 


performance. 
* * 


I reached Berlin again in time last night to attend the 
first of three concerts with orchestra which the talented 
violinist Felix Berber is now giving at the Singakademie. 
When I heard this handsome young artist for the first 
I predicted for him great 
Certainly 


time, nearly four years ago 
things, and now they are about to 
the task which he hus set for himself, of playing nine 
shows 


be realized. 


great concertos with orchestra in three evenings, 
no little ambition, and the way in which he realized the 
first third of his high aim makes me feel proud of my pre- 
diction. 

I leave it to brother Abell to give 
Berber’s bowing, left hand, and the violinistic parapher 
and content myself with stating that no less an 


you the details about 
nalia 
authority than Joachim seemed exceedingly pleased and 
enthusiastic over the reproduction of the Joachim Hun- 
garian concerto. As forthe F sharp minor concerto of 
Wieniawski, I have never before heard it in public, 
cause it is so difficult a work that few violinists ever ven- 
ture upon its performance. I am sorry for this, for in 
reality it is a very beautiful work, and especially the slow 
movement (Preghiera), in which Berber displayed a beau- 
tiful, sweet, though not very powerful quality of tone, 
pleased the audience immensely. This audience 
tained everybody of fiddling propensities in Berlin, 

Joachim down to the last of the Hochschule pupils, and 
that Berber could achieve the success he did before such 
a critical gathering makes it look like a veritable triumph. 
Even in the Brahms concerto, which, wit once 
remarked‘ is a concerto against and nota concerto for the 
violin, Berber scored renewed success, and he was called 
out no less than half a dozen times at the conclusion of it. 

The next program, on Friday of this week, will bring 
the Tschaikowsky, the D and the 
Beethoven violin concerto. 

I hope the Philharmonic Orchestra will 
down a little in the meantime, for on this their first public 
appearance after the summer season at the seashore they 
Mannstaedt’s direction, 


be- 


con- 
from 


2S 


as some 


Vieuxtemps minor, 


have smoothed 


accompanied, under Professor 
rather roughly and slovenly. 
* * # 
An important find has been made by Fritz Hegar, at 
Ziirich, in the shape of an hitherto unknown and unpub- 
:ecu concert overture by Richard Wagner, a work which 
seems to date from the master’s earliest period. I have 
aille, and | 


next week's 


*¢ 


written to Hegar for particulars of his frouz 
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hope to be able to give them to you in my 
budget. 
* 2 * 
Two American young ladies have succeeded in this 
year’s competition for the Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
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prize, awarded here yesterday, for reproductive artists. | forme some Brahms and Chopin, and I am not surprised 


Miss Eleonore Jackson, a violin pupil of the High School, 
made a tie for first place with Walther Bachmann, a former 
pupil of the Dresden, and Bertha Michalek, a former 
pupil of the Cologne Conservatory. Bachmann finally 
was awarded the first prize, but the young American vio- 
linist and Miss Josephine Hartman, of New York, a pupil 


of the Hoch Conservatory at Frankfort, were awarded | 


stipends. 
* *# 

On the 14th inst. the father of Hermann Levi will cele- 
brate at Giessen the ninetieth anniversary of his birthday. 
Meanwhile Hermann Levi has definitely abdicated his 
post as Munich court conductor, and retires into privacy 
with an honorary title bestowed upon him by the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, who on the same occasion nominated 
both Richard Strauss and Erdmannsdoerfer as court con- 
ductors. Levi, who says he is too nervous and too tired 
for further work, is, however, shortly going to be married. 


friend of Levi's. She is of course a widow, her husband 
having thrown himself out of a third story window a few 
years ago, 
* & & 
The Philharmonic Orchestra have resumed their three 
per week popular concerts, the first one of which took 
place at the Philharmonie last night, while I was at 


In to-morrow night’s second popular concert Prefessor 
Mannstaedt ,will produce for the first time in Berlin 
Dvordk’s symphony From the New World. 
* & 
C. Harder, Mr. Damrosch’s former stage manager, has 


here, in place of Mr. Sanftleben, who retires. 
' * * # 


death, but had committed suicide, and that for that rea- 
son the life insurance companies refused to pay deceased's 
policy. Now the husband, Kapellmeister Lohse, is out 
with a strenuous denial of the rumor and promises the 
publication of some doctors’ certificates to the artist’s 
death in consequence of an abscess on the brain. 

* # 

I had a very pleasant call from Arthur Nikisch, and no 
less an interesting one from John Philip Sousa, the 
‘*March King.’’ The latter will give proof of his 
prowess in a con:ert which he is by invitation to conduct 
at the Berlin Exhibition on next Sunday afternoon, and 
on which occasion no less than four of his marches will 
grace the program. I am afraid Berlin will 3s00n also 





His fiancée is Frau Dr. Conrad Fiedler, one of the richest 
and most highly cultivated ladies of Munich, and an old | 


become a member of the Drenker Theatrical Agency 


Some of the Hamburg and Berlin papers stated a few 
days azo that Katharina Klafsky had not died a natural | 


that she gota slice of the Mendelssohn money. Siegfried 
Ochs called, and likewise the pianist Freudenthal, Miss 
Jessie Shay and Mrs. Morris Cottlow. 

If you think I am not busy you are mistaken. O. F. 





Becker Lecture-Musicale. 
HE second season of Mr, Gustav L. Becker’s lec- 
ture-musicales at his studio, 70 West Ninety-fifth 
street, New York, began on Saturday morning, October 
24, with a program selected from the works cf living 
European composers. Mr. Becker gave an interesting 
series of personal reminiscences of Moszkowski, Ph. Schar- 
wenka, Heinrich von Herzogenberg and Franz Bélsche, 
and Mrs. Becker spoke of Chaminade and Guy d’Hardelot. 
Mr. Becker’s anecdotes of his teachers, Moszkowski and 
Ph. Scharwenka, were especially interesting and well told. 
The principal feature of the program proved to be the ex- 
cellent playing of Chaminade’s Concertstiick for piano by 
Miss Jessie Marvin, the orchestral part on a second piano. 
The other piano numbers given by Mr. Becker and his 
pupils were Theme and Variations (two pianos), Herzogen- 
| berg; Moment Musicale, Ph. Scharwenka; Russia and 
Germany, from Moszkowski’s Aus Aller Herren Lander, 
and the andante from Franz Bélsche’s second piano sonata 
(dedicated to Mr. Becker). The assisting artist was Mrs. 
Carrie Conant-Smith, soprano, who sang with excellent in- 


Weimar. It is reported as having been very successful. | terpretation Colette, by Chaminade, and Guy d’Hardelot’s 


Sans Toi. 
As an introduction to the regular season Mr. Becker's 
pupils were entertained at an afternoon tea and musicale 
| at his home studio on Wednesday, October 14, at which 
plans and programs for the winter were discussed. The 
next musicale will be held on Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 7, with the subject National Dances and Their Result- 
ing Art Forms. 





Cerman Liederkranz. 
HE German Liederkranz opened its musical 
season 1896-7 last Saturday evening with one of its 
social-musical entertainments for ladies and gentlemen. 
The large hall, balcony and even the corridors were 
crowded by the élite of our German-American society. 

A fine program had been provided. Mr. Conrad Behrens 
sang Lowe’s Tom the Rhymer and the Swedish song Peter 
Svinaherd with fine effect ; a new tenor named W. Xanten 
aroused much applause; Miss Olive Mead, of Boston, 
proved herself a superior violinist and Miss Marie Maurer 
sang two charming songs by August Wilhelmj, viz., The 
Siren and The Fisher Maiden, and, being enthusiastically 
encored, added The Violet by Mozart. 





The male chorus, consisting of 110 trained voices, de- | 
catch the Sousa fever. Chas. Jos. Dyer, from Worcester, | lighted the audience by the masterly rendition of three | 


Mass., who is making a study of Lieder singing with | choruses under the baton of Heinrich Zoellner. 


Frau Prof. Joachim, also called. So did Arthur Fried- | 


heim, who will give his first piano recital here this week ; 
Mr. William Keith, the baritone, who was on his way to 
London; Miss Josie Hartman, a former piano pupil of my 
old friend Fred. Brandeis, of New York, and who is now 
studying with Ernst Engesser, at Frankfort. She played 


The second part of the program was filled by delightful 
comical performances. 
Mr. William Steinway, the newly elected president, 


added greatly to the enjoyment. 
The golden jubilee of the German Liederkranz will take 


presided the whole evening and by his witty introductions 


| place next January, when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
| society will be celebrated as follows : On Thursday even- 
| ing, January 7, a grand concert at Carnegie Music Hall 
with an orchestra and the assistance of Rafael Joseffy and 
| other celebrated artists. On Friday, January 8, concert 
| and ladies’ evening in Liederkranz Hall. On Saturday 
| evening, January 9, the exact date of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, by a banquet and speeches, and on Tuesday evening, 
January 12, by a grand ‘‘ Commers.” 

By the middle of May, 1897, the male chorus will proceed 
by special steamer via Gibraltar to Genoa, and will give 
charity concerts at Milan, Venice, Vienna, Dresden, Leip- 
sic, Berlin, Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Cologne. The society 

| will be assisted in these concerts by two or three of the best 
American soloists. 








Wreath from Mrs. Abbey. 
| een the many wreaths about the coffin of 
Henry E. Abbey on Monday there was one that ap- 
pears to have escaped the notice of observers. It was 
placed there by the order of his wife, who was absent in 
London. 

‘‘It may seem strange under the circumstances,” said an 
old friend of Mrs. Abbey yesterday, ‘‘ but I am sure that 
despite all their troubles Mrs. Abbey still had a deep affec- 
tion for her husband. I had a letter from her only a few 
days before Mr. Abbey’s death, and in it she asked if I 
could give her any news of him. She said that she intended 
to sail for home on the 3ist. The news of her husband's 
death was cabled herearly on Friday morning and she at 
once sent a message of condolence and sympathy to her 
stepdaughter, Kittie. 

‘*] have learned since Mr. Abbey’s death some things 
which seem to me to indicate that his bitterness toward his 
wife was growing less, and, had he lived, I feel confident 
that they would have been reunited. Just a week before 
his death he sent for an old servant who had always been 
deeply attached to Mrs. Abbey and tried to learn from her 
his wife’s address. He wanted to know why Mrs. Abbey 
had gone away without sending him any word, and re- 
marked with much feeling that as long as he lived she 
should not want. A few days later, in conversation with 
one of his own confidential employés. he expressed a great 
desire to know what Mrs. Abbey’s plans were, and said he 
had heard she had asked Sir Henry Irving for the Amer- 
ican rights to his version of Madame Sans-Géne. 

‘‘I do not believe he was correctly informed on that last 
point, for Mrs. Abbey, in her letter to me, made no refer- 
ence to anything of the kind—in fact, she said she had done 
nothing at all toward securing a play."—New York 


Herald. 


Alexander Lambert.— Mr. Alexander Lambert, head of 
the New York College of Music, will visit Baltimore this 
week on invitation. 

Spiering Quartet.—The Spiering Quartet will play at 
the six concerts of the Summy chamber series in Chicago, 
which take place on the following dates: October 27, 

November 17, December 15, January 12, February 9, 
| March 23. 
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FRANKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN, ' 

Eppsteiner Str. 18, October 12, 1896. § 
REDERICK LAMOND was the soloist in the 
first Sunday Symphony concert of the season, which 
was given last night under the direction of Herr Kapell- 
Mr. La- 
mond played the heavy concerto by Tschaikowsky in B 
moll (No. 1), and his performance of it can only be de- 
The tension to which the 


meister Gustav Kogel in the Grosser Saalbau. 


scribed by the word ‘‘ colossal.” 
nerves and muscles of a player are subjected in such a con- 
certo as this one (not to speak of the necessary brain work) 
is something fearful. In this work there are sixty-eight 
pages of the most superlative difficulties in every form 
known to the latter-day virtuoso. Mr. Lamond was more 
than equal to the occasion, and played in the manner that 
has already placed him among the leading pianists in 
Europe. In technical ability, precision and rhythmical 
sense he equals the very foremost, and it is only in his tone 
coloring and sameness of touch that he is open to criticism. 
His magnificent performance brought out hurrahs, and 
hochs came from every part of the auditorium like volleys 
of musketry. Mr. I 
C moll nocturne, and Tarantella aus Venezia e Napoli, by 


zamond’s solo numbers were Chopin's 


Liszt. Both were superbly played, as was the encore num- 
ebr, Chopin's A flat polonaise 

Iam very anxious to have him heard in America. He is 
young, and has a personality that is most aggressive and 
independent, and which at first commands the respect it 
later Mr. Lamond splendid recital 


programs here this winter, and will be heard in Moscow, 


wins. gives two 
London, Paris and other cities. 

Herr Kapellmeister Koegel has not the Sunday Symphony 
Orchestra well in hand as yet, and therefore I took not a 
few exceptions to their work as a body and as individuals 
in the program last night. The works given were: 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, Richard Strauss’ masterly 
tone poem, Don Juan, and Mozart’s Overture to the Magic 


Flute. This orchestra is composed of the Homburg Or- 


The music of Das Heimchen am Herde meets every de- 
mand the story makes upon it and satisfies even the 


| dreamer whose dreams are begotten by the thoughts so 
| beautifully expressed in the libretto. 


The first opera house concert brought to us Frau Ellen 
Gulbranson as soloist. She sang an aria from Tannhduser 
with great success, but in the three Grieg songs she gave 
later in the program was disappointing. Why she should 
choose Grieg songs is odd enough. 
and not the right quality for ballad work. 


d'Indy’s Wallenstein Trilogie, op. 12; M. Schillings’ Meer- 
Bazzini’s King Lear over- 
Paris, and three 


gruss, a symphonic fantaisie ; 


ture, op. 68; Svendsen’s Carneval in 


| scenes for orchestra from Parsifal ; Weber-Weingartner, 


Her voice is too large 
Thursday even- | 


| ing she sang Brinnhilde in Die Walkiire, and was in her | 


proper sphere. I can see where Frau Gulbranson is a bet- 
ter actress than Frau Ende, who is ourregular Prianhilde, 
but as a Wagnerian singer I like the latter fully as well. 
Frau Gulbranson’s voice is perhaps more agreeable in 
quality than Frau Ende’s, but not nearly as heroic and 
commanding in the strong scenes of this work. Frau Gul- 
branson sings in Die Gétterdimmerung to-night. As I 
have said, her acting is very acceptable, and is a strong 
factor in the successes she makes. 
opera concert included Beethoven's Seventh 
(the beautiful allegretto movement of which was taken at 
about twice the tempo I have heard it played before); a 
new Lustspiel overture from the pen of E. N. von Rez 
nicek, the Kapellmeister at Mannheim, who has already 
written considerable, all more interesting I hope than this 
overture, and the Vorspiels to the second and third acts of 
Engelbert Humperdinck’s music accompanying the drama 
Koénigs Kinder (by Ernst Rosmer) was beautifully given 


Symphony 


| and enthusiastically received. 


chestra, a few of the Opera House musicians and all the | 


. | 
professional players in the city who are not engaged on | 


Sundays. When this aggregation is drilled and polished 
it plays with almost the same finish as the regular Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which gives the Friday Museums Con- 
cert, but as yet it lacks considerable. 

Das Heimchen am Herde, which has been given here 
six times, is success. 
coldly received until the close of the Vorspiel introducing 
the third act, at which point the audience woke up to the 


a growing 


beauties of this charming work and applauded at every 
opportunity thereafter. The parts are splendidly taken 
but the opera is poorly staged; the latter fact, I hear 
caused Goldmark (the composer) to complain not a little 
and take less interest in its Frankfurt presentation. He did 
not remain to its initial performance. 

Fri. Schacko makes a Cricket that would bring light and 
love into any home ; she is, as ever, faithful to her réle and 
an artist in every note. 
John and Dot fill your heart as well as your mind with 

Herr Pichler fits well the part of -Adward 
Fri. Ralph and Herr Baumann 


Herr Dr. Préll and Frau Jaeger as 


satisfaction. 
Plummer. 

efficient as May and JZack/leton. 
fully reviewed in THe Musicat Courter’s columns. 


are equally 
This work has been care- 


Goldmark writes in the musical language of the times ; 
he has been influenced as, has every sensitive make-up, by 


the writers of his period. Why should he be accused of 


The first night it was | 


The Vorspiel tothe third act is so intensely Wagnerian in 
sound, ideas and effects that I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning it; while the introduction to the second act, 


The program of the | 


Invitation to Dance, and Bizet’s suite Roma. 

this week are Smetana's Die Verkaufte Braut, Faust, Die 

Rome, Das Heimchen am 
Henry Eames. 


The operas 


Gotterdimmerung, Carnival in 
Harde and Die Africanerin. 








The Italian Career. 


By A Musica Composer. 





HIS is neither an essay nor a descriptive in- 
quisition, but merely a kind of Baedeker for such 
among English speaking operatic aspirants as are about 
to export to the land of song—for cultivation or for 
exploitation—whatever vocal capital they may 
If it is borne in mind that what follows is based upon 
covering hundreds of cases, that the advice 


possess 


observation 
offered results from experience extending over a score of 
years, and that quite 99 per cent. of foreign operatic stu- 
dents or artists in Italy is formed by the English speaking 
will be 


contingent, much worry, and perhaps sorrow, 


spared to the novice. For it isa common saying among 
Italians themselves that ‘‘ per la carriera italiana ci vo- 
the Italian career 


gliono molte lagrime e molti quattrini 


| means plenty of tears shed and plenty of money spent. 


though of that same school, bears the impress of Humper- | 


dinck in every bar and is truly delightful to hear. 
The first Hoch Conservatory recital of the year on Fri- 
day brought many good things to light. Herr Professor 


Kwast allowed another prodigy to show himself in public, | 


and he proved beyond a doubt that the reports concerning 
his playing are true. His name is Granger; he is about 
eleven years old and in appearance all you could wish fora 
prodigy ; blue eyes, golden hair (actually golden), ivory 
skin and delicate features. Melbourne was his home, but 
he comes here to be made a virtuoso; it certainly looks like 
Master Granger played a Mozart concerto 
He has a 


a sure thing. 
with Herr Professor Kwast at the second piano. 
touch that any virtuoso might be proud of and a technic as 
sure as it is wide in its scope. His legato playing is worth 
coming across to hear. 

Herr Eckels played Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhapsody well, 
but was handicapped by being compelled, through the in- 
disposition of a singer, to play directly after Fri. Hodapp, 
that most remarkable young pianist, who played the diffi- 
cult Paginini-Brahms variations, Book I, like a second 
Carrefio. Miss Orridge, of London, sang He Was De- 
spised and Rejected with good voice and serious feeling. 

The pianists I have mentioned are of Herr Professor 
Kwast’s class. He has this year especially good materia] 
and is quite as proud of them as a shepherd of his flock. 

Miss Josie Hartmann was awarded the second prize (200 
marks) in the contest a fortnight past held in Berlin, and 
received the personal commendation of many of the most 
in attendance. 
She is to play the Bach Prelude and 


noted musicians She has received many 
congratulations. 
Fugue in A moll on Wednesday evening next at the con- 
servatory recital. 

To-night Fraulein Amalia Tracema gives a Liederabend 
in the Kleiner Saal des Saalbaues. She has studied here 
for some time with a Stockhausen exponent, and is said to 
have a very good voice. fFrl. Tracerma’s mother was a 
Frankfurter and her father a Brazilian. 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio plays the Weber Concertstiick at 
the Museums concert next Friday. 





Now is the time of the general exodus, and the moment of 
warning is propitious. There is, of course, no objection to 
foreigners profiting by the advice offered, but Continental 
operatic opportunities diTer so much from ours that one 
may well limit the argument within a sincerely meant 
purpose of home consumption. 

What is the ‘‘ Italian career '"’ The 
braces the performing in opera sung exclusively in the 
Italian tongue wherever such performances are run, so 
that the definition of Italian artist ’’ com- 
prises equally well those singers who never sing outside 


now term em- 


an career 
Italy and those who never set foot beyond Chiasso or 
Modena. The point of this will be seen if we will remem- 
ber that Italian opera flourishes at present, besides in'Italy, 
in the following Spain, Russia, 
Poland, Central Malta, 
Egypt, Switzerland and the Trentino. Thus a Spanish 


countries 
and South 


Portugal, 
America, Greece, 
or a Greek singer, for example, may travel over all the 
world with Italian opera companies and never be tempted 
to cross the Alps; Mme. Artdét de Padilla, to mention only 
one celebrated name, never sang once in Italy during a 
But for the gist of 
these remarks: as said above, one repairs to Italy either 


well-filled career of thirty years. 


for cultivation or for exploitation of a vocal capital—to 
study or to perform. Dealing with intending students 
must warn them 


Milan, being the foremost operatic market, 


first, we before all as to the choice of 
professors. 
is, asa matter of course, the great teaching centre, and 
as complete a microcosm of its kind as may be desired for 
the actual purpose; so that a review of operatic tuition as 
practiced there will serve to cover whatever happens in 
this line north or south of the place. The Milanese sing- 
ing masters, then, may be broadly divided into two cate- 
gories: retired professionals and specialists on one side, 
and on the other anybody who can play an accompani- 


ment. One need not dilate much on this last species, and 


the pupil has every facility for tracing the antecedents of 


| fads. 


The program for the season at the Museums concerts in- | 


cludes suites by Bach, Bizet, F. Lachner, Gluck-Mottl 
ballet suite ; ballet suite aus Zoroaster, by Rameau ; Sche- 
herazade, symphonic suite, op. 35, by Rimsky-Korsakow ; 
all of the Beethoven symphonies excepting the ninth ; 
Mozart symphonies, two from Haydn, Brahms two, Schu- 
mann two, Tschaikowsky and Borodin, Dvorak, 
Raff, Sgambati, Sinding, Liszt, Caésar 
Franck will be represented by a symphony as well as other 
works. Among the other interesting numbers are Richard 
Strauss’ tone picture, Also Sprach Zarathustra, op. 30; V. 


three 


two, 
Mendelssohn, 


his eventual master. The former be uniformly 
recommended, provided they have no special theories or 
Beware, then, of the man who will begin by telling 
you that your voice should be produced from the dia- 
phragm; or of that other who explains that the seat of 


vocal sound is in the nasal cavities, or yet of him who 


may 


** places ’’ the voice in the top of the hgad, on the teeth, in 
the cheeks, on the soft palate, below the uvula and what 


not. Shun the maestro who keeps you for a score of les- 


| sons on breathing practice, keep away from the professor 


who exacts the maximum of intensity of sound as well as 
from that one who forbids you to speak otherwise than in 
a whisper. As for such out-and-outs cranks as the man 
who teaches smorzando effects alone, closing and opening 
an umbrella during his lessons, and making you follow 
the process with your voice—avoid them; or that other 
famous theorist who pretends having invented a method 
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Students can 


September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. 
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Prtrnerft pm Ah wiv wtfaer . : Royal High School and 
ae ’ Concertmeister Berlir 
(Berbera fan M96, Lat Hela ; Roval Orchestra. 
! BERLIN, June, 1896 
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for making you sing ‘‘ with one vocal cord, while the | of a municipal body or the approval of the subscribers; 


other rests’’—you want no advice to guide you. And, 
unless you deal with a man of established reputation, 


never pay for a course of lessons in advance, and see that | pretexts. 


you are not charged more than 10 trs. an hour; one must 
add, however, that no Italian pupil pays more for a les- 


but an operatic débutant is not a sane person, and itisa 
| fact that large sums of money are extorted under such 
MIDDLEMEN’S PERQUISITES. 


| As regards the publisher, the usual dodge is to explain 


son than 5 frs., if he pays atall. It is necessary to men- that, owing to the risk of producing an opera with a be- 
tion also that the very best Italian singing masters are | ginner, a very high price is asked for the hire of the score; 


absolutely ignorant of all that is not old Italian opera, and 
that it is useless to expect from them lessons in dramatic 
declamation and in such sobriety of style as is required 
for successful coping with the exigencies of modern reper- 
tory. You are taught antiquated traditions of Bellinian, 
Donizettian and early Verdian scores; you learn punta- 


the impresario is quite willing to pay the usual fee, and if 
| you really care to sing this part you ought to make up the 
| difference, and you do. The subscribers are generally 
| represented by one of those Sicilian princes who always 
| lack 2 sous to make up a penny, and who are supposed to 
have any amount of influence among the stalls and boxes. 


ture by the yard, and cadenzas by the mile. But not one Another impostor appears for the ‘‘ commissione;"’ from 


in a hundred can tell you the exact movements even of 
Lohengrin. 
Tue Errect oF TRADITION. 

This much about pupils and teachers in Italy—a simple 
affair of judgment, one sees. The case of militant artists 
is of a more complicated nature, and to bring its intrica- 
cies within easy reach of the reader a short digression is 
necessary. ‘Trading on tradition and living on a not un- 
justified, though half obsolete, reputation, Italy represents 
still to the vast majority of opera goers, managers and 


ful operatic trade marks and labels, and the 800-odd opera 
houses and the continuity of spectacle the whole year 
round form an organization quite unique in opportunities 
for all concerned. A début or a production in Italy some- 
how sounds a more sonorous note of réclame than if ac- 
complished anywhere else, and, rightly or wrongly, it is 


the conductor you have to take finishing lessons, then you 
have to pay for your costumes, and all the time you have 
your engagement and no début yet. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the opera for the hire of which you have paid is 
never performed, and very frequent are cases where half 
a dozen victims are caught with the same glue; bui let us 


hire of the opera, the costumes, and after having squared 


| suppose that, after having paid for your engagement, the 
| 


almost better for practical purposes to make a failure, say, | 
| they are the only ones who stick to their bargain, and that 


at the Scala than a success at Vienna or Paris. Hence, 
intending débutants are invariably prepared for any 
amount of sacrifices so long as they get their yearned for 
appearance at a foremost Italian opera house, and this 
fact is so well known in the land of harmony that every 
facility is afforded to the said débutants that the sacrifice 
be made on the largest possible scale. The very working 
of Italian theatres propitiates a system of fraud and black- 
mail, and it is these we are now going to expose for the 
first time. Let it be known, to begin with, that nothing 
is easier than to make a début in a good theatre in Italy; 
the affair is simply a question of pounds, shillings and | 
pence, and for sums ranging from 1,000 frs. upward any- 
body can get an engagement. The prices vary merely | 
according to the personal means of the victim, and also | 
according to the vanity of the débutant. If one considers | 
the interests at stake and the probable results, the affair, 
blackmail and all, may be regarded as a kind of invest- 
ment; thus, at least, the patients and the operators look 
upon it, and the argument is, Italy being the only country 
in which a début confers a market value upon a talent, 
whoever wishes to acquire such value, foreigners espe- 
cially, must pay for the privilege. However objection- 
able and even immoral the practice may appear, there is 
no denying it has a semblance of sound commercial basis; 
and as not one beginner can escape the indignity it only 
remains to point out the ways in which payment is 
effectuated. The simplest way is to offer an agent a sum 
for procuring an engagement, and this may be had ata 
moment's notice; but it means nothing beyond the piece 
of paper on which the affair is stated; that is, you may 
have your engagement right enough, but this is no guar- | 
antee that you have secured a début at the same time. 
The impresario, generally in league with the agent, plays 
against your pocket: (1) the publisher, (2) the theatrical 
board (la commissione), (3) the subscribers, (4) the orches- 
tral director, (5) the camorra. Each of the first four has 
the right of protesting against any artist as late as the 
dress rehearsal of a given work, and the last can jeopard- 
ize the best prepared success, and the long and short of it 
is thatall have to be squared. Of course no sane person 
would believe that either of the great Italian publishing 
houses can be bribed, or that you can buy the connivance 


a score of parasites, you are really face to face with your 
début. Then begins the ordeal of the camorra—a kind of 


composers the classical ground for hunting after success- | blackmailing ring of paid claqueurs—and there is neither 


protection against nor escape from this. The capocamor- 
rista, the head claqueur, calls on you and says what he ex- 
pects from you every time you sing—so much in cash and 
so many tickets; the man has experience and he knows 
when to take 20 frs. and be pleased, and when to exact 
1,000 frs. a night and leave a trail of terror behind him. 
It must be said in favor of these disgraceful jobbers that 


they do their work for or against not without cunning. 
They know full well how impatient the genuine public is 
of their interference, and how excessive opposition or 


| exaggerated applause can result exactly in a direction 


contrary to their aims, and they frame their behavior and 
their proposals accordingly. It is on record, for example, 
that having come with offers of peace or war to a singer 
about to make a début as £/sa at the San Carlo, and find- 
ing il marito della prima donna somewhat reluctant, they 
settled the question by assuring the poor fellow they would 
not hiss the !ady—no fear, but they would applaud vocif- 


| erously and encore every phrase! The frightened marito 


struck a bargain immediately, insuring absolutely passive 
behavior, and he was wise. Other recalcitrant spirits are 
treated to other tunes, but it is needless to say more about 


| the point, the ways and means of the claque being quite 


well known in this country—minus the intimidation ele- 
ment, of course. 

When at last the début has been perpetrated, or, at 
least, when the first appearance of a singer has duly taken 
place, the task of the aspirant is only in its initial stage; 
for let it be known that, according to tradition, no début 
is considered complete in Italy until three performances— 
le tre recite d’obligo—have been gone through without a 
protesta. True enough you can sing nineteen times in an 
opera and be a failure, but you cannot pose for a successo 
if you sang in it only once ortwice. It is during these 
first three performances that the blackmailing gentry have 


yet ahold over you, but these over, you can snap your 
| fingers at the lot of them, for your aim is attained. 


The next step, for your purpose, is to make your “‘ suc- 
cess’’ known. At this stage you make the acquaintance 
of the theatrical press in Italy, and everything is plain 
sailing in that sphere. You have to subscribe to a dozen 
journals, one and all run by agents, and you can write 
yourself articles in praise of your accomplishments, pay- 
ing so much a line or so much a year a forfait for the in- 
sertion; or a ‘‘ special correspondent ’’ calls on you with 
an article all ready and you pay him for the job; then you 
get the articles translated into English, and the trick is 
done. 

The above detailed procedure is stereotyped, and once 





more we repeat, no beginner, man or woman, can escape 
its stages. It matters little whether you have talent or 
po, whether you have any voice or what your age is, the 
chances for a début are even for all whose purse can stand 
the expense. The only remedy one can offer to save 
novices from sometimes bitter disappointments is the ad- 
vice not to part too easily with their money. Nothing 
should be paid in advance, if possible, and it is best to 
settle accounts after results achieved; pay for the engage- 
ment on the day of the début, pay the impresario after the 
third performance, and the camorra daily after the last 
act, or else divide the payments in several instalments. 
But pay you must—and that is the long and short of the 
Italian career.—Pa// Mall Gazette. 





Carpi Says She Isn’t. 

HE Signor Vittorio Carpi, of 24 Piazza Castello, 
Milan, Italy, writes to THe Musica, Courter that 
Miss Mary Peck Thomson is not a pupil of Mrs. Hess- 
Burr, of Chicago, as stated in these columns some since ; 
that she may be studying some songs with Mrs. Hess-Burr, 

but that she isa pupil of his—the Signor Vittorio Carpi. 
As partial evidence he sends a printed circular, which 


among other things says: 


Miss Thomson was four years under the instruction of the cele- 
brated master, Vittorio Carpi, director of the vocal department in 
the Chicago Conservatory, and after her graduation there success- 


fully filled a responsible position as teacher in that institution. 

The Signor Vittorio, who has his studio at the address 
above mentioned, says that he can substantiate this. Mrs. 
Hess-Burr has a studio in Chicago and generally knows 
what she is about. 








Reno to Europe.—Mr. Morris Reno leaves for Europe 
this week on private business, to be gone about four or five 
weeks. 

Pianos for Musicians—For sale a parlor grand piano, 
used one year, made by a well-known, high grade New 
York piano manufacturer. Also a new Boston upright 
piano with a special device of great service to vocalists or 
students or teachers. Address Tue Musicar Courter. 

Beresford’s Engagements.— Arthur Beresford is engaged 
for the jubilee performance of Elijah at Montreal, Novem- 
ber 24, and also for the same part at Minneapolis in Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Beresford never fails to score a success in this 
réle, it being especially adapted to his large voice and 
dramatic fervor. 

Amy Fay’s Piano Conversations.—Miss Amy Fay has 
issued a prospectus of her piano conversations, including 
eight typical programs which date from Bach to Liszt 
Miss Fay will be heard this season in her interesting and 
original work, which is particularly welcome and helpful 
to students of the complete art of piano playing. 

Emanuel Schmauk’s Choir Services.—The choir of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York, under Mr. Emanuel Schmauk, organist and director, 
gives important musical services every Sunday morning at 
11 o'clock and in the evening at 7:45. The programs for 
these services are well selected and performed, and form 
a feature in New York ecclesiastical musical life. Mr. 
Schmauk as director is to be congratulated on his ability 
and zeal. 

Eugenia Mantelli.—Madame Eugenia Mantelli, the 
eminent contralto, who made herself so complete a favorite 
at the Metropolitan Opera past two seasons, and who will 
this season be the leading operatic contralto, writes from 
her home in Italy of her excellent health and brilliant vocal 
condition. After her enormously successful season at 
Covent Garden, London, where she appeared this year for 
the first time, Madame Mantelli repaired for rest to the 
shores of Lake Como, and there recuperated so effectually 
that she will be found this season in more buoyant and 
mellow vocal condition than when she first won the hearts 
of the American public. Among all the troupe none is 
more cordially welcome back than that admirable artist, 
Eugenia Mantelli. 
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MR. RUDOLPH ARONSON takes pleasure in announcing the engagement for this season of 
MADAME THERESA 


CARRENO, 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANISTE. 


ALSO 


MR. MARIX LOEWENSOHN, 


THE FAMOUS ‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


Address all communications: CONCERT DIRECTION 


RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


BIJOU THEATRE BUILDING, Broadway and 30th Street, NEW YORK. 


MADAME CARRENO'S First Performance Philharmoni¢e Society, New York, January 8, 1897. 
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1896. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, October 24, 
Y the time this letter is in print the fate of the 
The final 


Cincinnati May festivals will be decided. 
meeting of the directors will be held Tuesday afternoon. 
The committee has seen Mr. Van der Stucken, but I heard 
the latter refuses to accept any position labeled “ assist- 
If it becomes a question of Thomas or no Thomas, 
Yet it is a pity 
The 


ant.”’ 
there can be no question as to the result. 
some compromise could not have been effected. 
Times-Star says editorially this afternoon 


Heretofore, under Mr. Thomas as musical director, we 
have had a festival of foreign soloists, Chicago orchestra 
and a Dayton chorus master with a deteriorated chorus 
as the only local feature. 

Mr. Thomas ‘has not as yet been re-engaged as musi- 
cal director. That matter is to be decided next Tuesday. 
It is pleasing to note that the directors are contemplating 
a larger use of Cincinnati's forces in the next festival. 
Heretofore the plans have been such as to shut out the 
harmonious co-operation of the musical a of our own 
city. The chorus, it is true, was composed of Cincinna- 
tians, but it worked under extreme difficulties owing toa 
foreign choirmaster and a foreign director. 

The chief struggle of the directors has been in recent 
festivals to minimize and gloss over the poor work of the 
chorus because this poor work was the necessary result of 
the plans adopted by the board. It is possible that the 
board was compelled to adopt these plans because of 
certain loca] conditions. It is not necessary to discuss that 
matter now. It ought to be said, however, that all the 
income from the festival, amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, was spent for soloists, orchestra and directors out- 
side of the city, and that nothing practically has been 
spent to build up musical institutions inside the city. 

Existing conditions of music in this city now demand of 
the festival board a treatment different from that hereto- 
fore accorded to our own institutions. Our College of 
Music has at its head a recognized leader in the musical 
world. The people of this city have made extraordinary 
exertions to organize and maintain an orchestra. ‘The 
result thus far has been admirable. The public sentiment 
which has forced the reorganization of the College of 
Music and has established the Cincinnati Orchestra de- 
mands of the festival board the co-operation of all these 
forces for the next festival. ‘ihe re-engagement of Mr. 
Thomas as musical director must depend upon whether 
or not he is willing to give Cincinnati a chance in the 
festival. Mr. Van der Stucken should be made assistant 
musical director, having charge of the chorus work. He 
should lead in three out of the seven concerts at least, 
and the Cincinnati Orchestra should form the nucleus for 
the festival orchestra. Unless Mr. Thomas can work 
harmoniously on this basis the festival directors should 
drop him. 

We believe a scheme has been suggested to bring Mr. 
Mees to act as chorusmaster. Mr. Thomas has brought 
Mr. Mees from New York to Chicago to take charge of 
chorus work there in connection with his orchestra. If 
Mr. Mees is to run down from Chicago during the night 
to give a lesson or two to our chorus, we shall have prac- 
tically the same trouble that we have already had. Mr. 
Mees might also find 1t necessary to bring from Chicago 
the chorus which he may organize—then, indeed, we 
would have a full-fledged Cincinnati (?) festival. Itisa 
difficult matter for a city to support one orchestra and one 
large chorus. As Cincinnati has an orchestra and a 
chorus, public sentiment will not allow the festival direct- 
ors to divert two-thirds of the festival receipts to the sup- 
port of a Chicago orchestra and a Chicago chorus. 

If Cincinnati can make use of its own forces she can 
develop a magnificent festival, but so long as the festival 


directors continue to develop and sustain Chicago enter- 
prises, just so long will the growth and development of 
musical activities in our own city be checked and hin- 
dered. Let the musical festival directors rise to the occa- 
sion and either shake off Mr. Thomas or compel him to 
work in harmony with the musical forces of Cincinnati. 

The outcome will be watched with new interest by the 
public... There isa strong feeling against continuing the 
festival as a branch of the Chicago Thomas-Mees Choral 
Symphony Society. There are mutterings of a revolt and 
a genuine Cincinnati festival in the air. 


a 
* 


* 

There is said to be a coolness between Michael Brand 
and Mr. .Tuchfarber, the generous backer of the Sunday 
’ It is more than possible that Brand may not 
conductor this winter. 


* 
” 


** Pops.’ 


be the *‘ Pops 
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Mass., 


BosToON, October 25, 1896. 





That charming actress Viola Allen, who never had a 
a grievance, has found one at last—I mean 


| 

| 

husband 
a grievance. It isthe theatre orchestra. ‘‘I object to the | 
| 

| 

| 


or 
way they interlard a serious drama with comic music, and 
vice versa,’’ quotes Frohman’s leading lady, who has been 
spending the week here. 

‘‘ For instance, after the mad scene in Hamlet, it is cer- 
tainly surprising, if not inartistic, for the orchestra to 
strike up ‘Sweet Marie.’ Equally when the curtain de- 
scends on a romping comedy scene, it seems to me much 
of the effect of the scene is impaired when the band begins 
to play a funeral march, even though it be by a celebrated 
composer. Only the other evening, after a scene in 
Pinero’s The Benefit of the Doubt, wherein | simulate the 
behavior of a society woman unhappily imbued with alco- | 
holic enthusiasm, the orchestra played ‘ Paradise Alley.’ | 
Don’t you think the society for the prevention of music 





” 


ought to attend to this? 

Of all reforms, the dream of entr’acte music that should 
link the parts of the play seems the further from realiza- 
It is a question that concerns American theatres 


tion. 
especially, for there 1s no strolling in the foyer as in 
Europe, and the majority of theatregoers are tied to their | 
seats for at least three solid hours. 


* 


“ 
The concert season at the College of Music begins this 
week, with the first faculty concert Wednesday evening, 
in the Odeon, the program for which will be performed by 
Mr. Richard Schliewen, violinist, and Frederick Hoffmann, 
pianist, with Mr. Romeo Gorno accompanist. This will 
be the first opportunity in several years that Cincinnatians 
have had to hear Mr. in He isa 
sound musician, and is the the 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hoffmann is one of the rising 
young pianists of the Gorno department at the college. 
Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, of the College of Music, has been 
requested by a number of public school teachers to resume 
the teachers’ chorus class on Saturday afternoons at the 
college. This class was one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful at the college last year, and Mr. Gantvoort says it 
will be reorganized as soon as the number of applicants 


Schliewen solo work. 


leader of the violas in 


justifies. 
r > 
* * 
The musical societies are not having an easy time in fill- 
The Symphony Orchestra 
and the first concert 
Rost. I. Carrer. 


ing their subscription lists. 
has about 1,500 subscribers, 
month off. 


is a 








A Musical Dictionary.—Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
professor of theory and composition and lecturer on musi- 
cal subjects at the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia, has just completed a musical dictionary, 
which is now in press, for a well-known publishing house 





, accurate pronunciations, and is thoroughly up to date in 


in Philadelphia. It contains many novel features, gives 


all particulars. The compilation and editing of this work, 


together with his duties at the conservatory, have kept the 





doctor extremely busy for many months. 


ROM 


applause given to Brian Boru, although | 


afar, alannah, I have heard the well-bred 
have not 
been able to see the plot or recognize the tunes. I suppose 
from the title that the new work is strictly American, like 
Un Ballo in Maschera with Riccardo, Conte di Warwich, 
Governatore di Boston, and Renato, Creolo, suo segretario 
e sposo di Adelia. 

By the way, the stage setting in the second act of Verdi's 
opera is all wrong—or rather it should be brought up to 
Adelia, Riccardo, Renato and the mocking Samuel 
all meet on the steps of the Public 


date. 
and Tommaso should 
Library building, instead of ‘‘in the malefactors’ field,” 
near Bunker Hill Monument. The Public Library building 
will sentimental that the 
Bacchante of Macmonnies will not divert the attention from 


be a education in itself, now 
love to raging strong drink. 

Gladly would I hear again the mocking chorus of smug 
Bostonians in Verdi's opera 
‘ E che baccano sul caso strano, 


E che commenti per la citta.” 


Who wrote about Vanity Fair in '60 and ‘61? 
It was surely some one of the tribe of Pfaff, afterward 
W. Dd. 
Let me 


here quote from Alexander Smith a moment, for he fore- 


opera in 


embalmed in a magazine article by Professor 


Howells for the gaping pleasure of Philistines. 


saw in Skye thirty years ago the appalling monthly picture 
book of to-day. He in dreadful 
weather two volumes of the old Monthly Review, 1790 

1792. ‘* And just as the tobacco-less man whom we met at 
the entrance to Glen Sligachan smoked the paper in which 
his roll of pigtail had been wrapped, so when I had fin 
attacked the advertisements, and 
found them much the more amusing reading.” Might not 
the magazine buyer of to-day follow the example of the 


had found on a shelf 


ished the criticisms I 


unknown isleman Depe nd upon it, to the reader of the 
next century the advertising sheets will be more interesting 
than the poetry, or the essays, OT the stories. 

The Un in Maschera published 
Vanity Fair March 2, 
when the weather is dull and tetric and the spirits are 
Listen 


review of allo by 


1862, is a masterpiece. Some day 


1] 


clogged, I'll copy it and send it to you as my own. 
to this sample. 


‘Act II. 


awful papers—green 


View of rock—Plymouth Rock—You Know— 
moonlight—two Romanesque Lom- 
bard pillars of the Ninth century (of the kind so common 
in the ruined palaces around Boston), with a Bar between 
them appropriately sustaining a Cord. Enter Amelia, fol- 
lowed by Count Intense love-making— 
tremendous Passion—She Trembles ! Yields ! !—Ter- 
rible struggle !—hist !—Somebody’s comin’'—Wall—I cal- 
Renato! Chi 


giunge in questo albergo, blarst me if tain’t that husband o’ 


Brig of Boston. 
She 


culate there is, and pooty darn quick tew! 
d i 


yourn a comin’ into this tavern, full. Chisel!!! Let's 
put! "Taint no use. Wer'’e goon coons! Enter Ferri, 
bound to save the life of Count Brig. Has heard the fes- 


tive Sam and Tom proposing his murder. They've tracked 
Amelia 


who 


you hither? to your Lair! is veiled—disguised— 


her husband, unknowing she may be, consents to 








bilke. 


Mary Louise Clary, Hmerica’s Greatest Contralto. 
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’scort her tu hum! Such is Bosting! Enter Conspirators 
Sam andTom. They jest with Ferri, become personal and 
familiar. Amelia losesher mask! Grand larfing chorious! 
Well, naow I calculate twarnt worth while to fetch your 
wife €out here by moonlight—sa-ay ! Massy sakes! hiéow 
the folks will larf to-morrow! Shouldn’t wonder ef it got 
into the Zranscript. Wall, I wouldn't! 

E che baccano—sul caso strano, 

Andra dimone—per la citta. 

“They sing it again and again—those wild sons of 
Bosting—’ tis a strange laughing chorus—the finest bit of 
music in the whole. It rolls in, over and over—that mock- 
ing refrain—é che baccano baccano baccano Der 
Freyschutz is nothing to it—we expect to hear it € che bac- 





cano—for a—baccano—month. 
‘* Bac—ca—no !” Pt , 
* 7 

Now all this came about from the mention of Brian Boru! 

I arn ashamed to say I know little of Brian. Roderick 
O'Connor, King of Connaught, and Dermot MacMorrogh, 
King of Leinster, were fine fellows, and for years I have 
been in love with Dovergilda, wife of Ororic. Then there’s 
a glorious roll for grand opera: The Tyrconnellian Hugh 
the Red O'Donnell, Cathaeir Mor (God rest him), Oilioli 
Cadech, Ruaghri of Oriel, O’Hussey, the bard of the great 
sept of Maguire of Fermanagh, Meehal Dubh MacGiolla- 
Kierin. 

I believe Brian fell at the battle of Clontarf; he had a 
son Donogh. But I cannot say with the poet MacLiag : 

O dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru! How he never would miss 
To give me at the banquet the first bright cup! 
Ah! why did he heap on me honor like this? 
Why, O Kinkora? 

As thousands of Brian’s descendants live in America, 
Brian Boru should be regarded, I suppose, as an American 
opera, and should be sung by Americans, just as Un Ballo 
Maschera should be sung always by Bostonians—not the 
Bostonians, for Mr. Barnabee came, I believe, from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Here's your health, Mr. Edwards, and may we soon hear 
your work. ‘Ag taisdiol na sléibte dam sealad am 
anoar,” to quote from the eminent Gaelic librettist Mr. 
Stange. Here’s a bumper and ‘Oidhche dhamh go 
doilg, dubhach,” likewise ‘‘ Maidin Chiuin dham chois 
bruach na tragha.” © 

* * 

Have you ever seen The White Book of the Muses, by 
Mr. G. F. Reynolds Anderson, the nephew of Mr. Julian 
Edwards? It’s a pretty book, published in 1895 by 
George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, in an edition of 666 
copies. There is a dedication to Walter Pater. The 
poems are tributes to or ‘‘ appreciations ” of 100 poets, from 
Homer to Richard Le Gallienne, from Sappho to Arthur 
Rimbaud. Here is a verse to Andrew Lang : 

Smooth mouthpiece for the clarionet (sic) 
When Bion and Theocritus. 

Blew music blandly garrulous, 

Thy murmuring music haunts me yet 

And here is Mes Hépitaux to Verlaine: 

Oft thou, in hospital lying still 

Hast watched the watchful flowerets grow 
Like poems on the window sill, 

And seen the solumn sunlight flow 
O’er heaven as water o’er a mill. 
So we, in these gray wards of strife, 

Watch, watch thy gracious poems grow 
Like flowerets with dim secrets rife, 

And weep to see thy soul's light flow 
As sunlight over sordid life. 

Mr. Anderson honors these Americans, Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken, Joaquin Miller, Sidney Lanier. To be sure he al- 
ludes to the ‘‘ star bird Edgar Poe.” 

* " * 

But let us turn to music. Let us be earnest and didactic. 

Has Doppier's theory of colored stars any bearing on the 
appearance of the Black Patti and the Black de Reszké? 

* . * 

Mr. Doppler, you know, supposes all stars are white, 

but that some of them rapidly retreating from us, thereby 








lengthening their luminiferous waves, become red ; others 
rapidly approaching us, shortening their luminiferous 
waves, become green or blue. 

Now where does the Black Patti come in? 


* 
* * 


This reminds me of Mr. Hamlin's fine idea of a truly 
negro opera, which was elaborated by him in Mlle. New 
York over a year ago, Ah, Mam’zelle, why did you die? 
You were too good for this smug world. 


* 
o * 


The program of the second Symphony concert, given 
last night, was as follows : 


Overture to Gwendoline........cccccseeecscceerscceeeeeeenenes Chabrier 
(First time in Boston.) 

Concerto for piano, No. 1, B flat minor ...............+. Tschaikowsky 
Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3, A flat MAjoOr......... cescescerecees Dvorak 
(First time in Boston.) 

Symphony, C major (Jupiter)....ccccccccoscsccsccccevccscvcevcees Mozart 





Boston knows little of Chabrier’s music. A few tunes in 
The Merry Monarch, the operetta lifted from L’Etoile ; 
the Espafia, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra at the | 
Tremont Theatre January 14, 1892, and the beautiful, sen- | 
suous prelude to Act II. of Gwendoline, played at a Sym- 
phony concert October 13, 1894, and repeated at an after- | 
noon concert in Music Hall. I do not believe that any | 
pianist has played here a piano piece of Chabrier, and I | 
doubt if a singer, local or stranger, hassung a song by 
him. 


* ” * 

I do not like to growl, and I am fond of Mr. Apthorp, as 
critic and man. Nevertheless I wish that in the program 
book of last night he had seen fit to tell the audience 
something about Chabrier’s opera and overture. 

There were ‘‘Gleanings from the Court Library in 
Utopia,” extracts from the writings of Finocchi, Schwarte- 
mag, Fungolfactor, Scriblerus, Montgomery, Bullycarp, | 
and the other authors invented by Mr. Apthorp. I am 
told that several readers have searched for these works in 
the Public Library, and that Mr. Otto Roth asked Mr. 
Apthorp in ecstasy of admiration, ‘‘ When do you find time 
for reading such out-of-the-way and learned volumes?” 
While I often enjoy the jests and the sentiments of Mr. 
Apthorp thus masked, I am unable to forget that the 
chief object of a program book is to furnish information 
concerning the pieces played or sung. 

A panoramic program book, with a full explanation of 
what the music ‘‘ means,” is inevitably a nuisance, and an 
injury to the composer. But when the overture to Gwen- 
doline is played, in view of the fact that the opera is un- 
known here, a few words about the story of the opera 
might well have prepared the hearers for the overture. As | 
it was, the music must have come to many like a slap in | 

| 
| 





the face. 

You probably know the libretto of Catulle Mendeés. 
Gwendoline, the daughter of Arme/, dreams that she is 
borne over the sea by a Dane. As she tells her dream the 
Danes descend on the coast of Britain. The leader //ar- 
ald \oves Gwendoline at sight and she loves him. At the 
marriage ceremony Arme/ gives Gwendoline a dagger 
that she may kill at night the man in her arms. For when 
the Danes are deep in drunken sleep there is to be butch- 
ery. Gwendline loves Harald. She warns him. He 
laughs as he holds her warm. There are shrieks without. 
Armel slays Harald. Gwendoline stabs herself, and falls 
on the body of her husband of a night. 

The prelude to Act II. is Gwendoline. The overture is 
Harald. It opens in a burst of barbaric rage, the first 
theme being associated in the opera with the swoop of the 
Danes. Disharmonic trumpet fanfares produce extraordi- 
nary effect. The second theme, eminently French in mel- 
ody and rhythm, is the idea of Hara/d’s song, in which he 
describes to Gwendoline the joys of his adventurous life 
and the enviable fate reserved for him to be carried at the 
last by Valkyries to Valhalla. This theme is given at first 
to the English horn, horn and violas. The Gwendoline 


motiv is used sparingly. The finale is the Valhalla cantus 
firmus declaimed gigantically combined with a develop- 
ment of Gwendoline's legend. 

I cannot describe even in painfully sought phrases the 
impression made by this tumultuous overture. To some 
the music seemed no doubt brutal, anarchistic. But the 
polyphony is clear and skillfully worked ; the harmonic 
treatment is daring and original; there is furious swing ; 
there is full, heroic blood, and the orchestration is gor- 
geous, dazzling, marvelously sonorous, at the same time 
distinct. 

However deeply Chabrier had studied Wagner, however 
passionately he admired him, he did not give up his birth- 
right. In a hundred passages you recognize the French- 
man; thoroughly French ; to the nails a Frenchman. Nor 
is he ever merely a clever echo of Wagner. This ven- 
tripotent composer, this ‘‘ Falstaff of Wagnerism,” as 
‘* Willy ” called him some years ago in Paris, had a voice 
of his own—a mighty voice. 

% ‘ * 

The first performance in public of Tschaikowsky’s piano 

concerto in B flat minor was in Music Hall, Boston, by von 


| Biilow, October 25, 1875, when Mr. Lang conducted the 


orchestra. The concerto has been played here by Mr. 
Lang, Mrs. Hopekirk and Miss AusderOhe. Mr. Apthorp 
says in the program book: ‘It was last played here by 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk.” The statement is incorrect. Mrs. 
Hopekirk played it in 1891; Miss Aus der Ohe played it in 
1892, January 6, at a Young People’s Popular Concert, and 
she played it superbly. 

It seems to me that Mr. Martinus Sieveking, who played 
it last night, made an error in judgment when he cut out 
the allegro vivace assaiin the second movement. This jig 
tune is eminently and essentially Tschaikowskian. Some 
call it vulgar. But it is not thin-lipped vulgarity ; it is the 
animal vulgarity of a great man. It is of kin to the vulgarity 
of Shakespeare, Rabelais, Aristophanes. It is the vul- 
garity of a remarkable race. 

The performance of the long-winded cadenza, although 


| it afforded an opportunity for personal display, did not re- 


store equilibrium, so far as the composition itself is con- 
cerned. 

The characteristics of Mr. Sieveking’s performance were 
unusual strength modestly exerted without apparent ef- 
fort, fluency and brilliancy in bravura passages. The 
finale would have gained if it had been taken at a more 
furious pace. The applause that followed the performance 
was long continued, enthusiastic and, above all, honest. 

” * 

Dvorak's third rhapsody, first played at a Sinfonie soirée 

of the Royal Orchestra, Berlin, September 20, 1879, was 


| one of the first works that called the attention of musicians 


to Dvorak. Looking over files of German music journals 
to find out about this first performance I came across a 


sniffing review of Dvordk’s Dumka for piano published 


about the time of the concert at Berlin. 

This rhapsodie 1s not one of Dvordk’s best works for 
orchestra. Its chief merit is the orchestration. The themes 
are pretty enough, but they are worked to death. There 
is the fatal exuberance of Schubert, which delays the end. 
The finale of this rhapsody is a veritable deathbed farewell, 
with messages to all inquiring friends, and a tiresome 
distribution of property of little value. 

* * & 

I should like to hear a Mozart symphony played in a 
small hall by a small orchestra of Symphony men. I be- 
lieve its beauties would then stand out in bolder relief, and 
that which is now’dull and hopelessly old fashioned might 
seem pleasingly archaic. As played last night the first 
movement, with the exception of the Figaro suggestion, 
was a good deal of a bore, and there was the thought of 
sincere and laborious sawing of wood. The andante,a 
song of sweet melancholy, might have been sung with 
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more delicacy. Thoroughly charming was the minuet. 
As for the finale it is one of the great masterpieces ; not 
because it is a remarkable solution of a difficult task, but 


because it is brilliantly beautiful. 
* 
* * 
Mr. “ The 
‘ Jupiter’ probably referred to the (supposable) ‘ thunder 


Apthorp says in the program book nam 
and lightning’ fusées of the strings and wood wind in the 
opening measures of the first movement. At least, very 
similar fusées precede the general cry of ‘ Od? i/ tuon’ 
the first finale of Don Giovanni.” 
‘‘A yearning phrase, ascending 


(Hear the thunder !) in 
And he afterward says 
by two successive semitones, followed by a brighter, al- 
most rollicking one—is it Jove laughing at lovers’ per- 
juries?” 

Otto Jahn says—‘* W. A. Mozart,” 1859, Vol. IV., p. 135— 
** Somebody has given this symphony the title ‘ Jupiter.’ I 
know not the 
majesty and the brilliany of the symphony rather than to 


when or where. This was to describe 


jndicate profound symbolism.” 


+ 
* ca 


I should not speak thus rudely of Mr. Apthorp’s inac- 
curacy, inexplicable omissions, or opinions, if his articles 


were published in a newspaper. But he is the editor of the 


program book of the Symphony Orchestra. This book is 
alleged by some to be of educational value. At the end of 


the season bound copies of it are advertised for sale. But 
there is never a table of errata at the end of the volume. 
An occasional slip is pardonable. When number after 


number of this program book is noticeable for wildness in 
fact, an insufficient 


or no explanation is given of new works, Mr. Apthorp’s 


dates or other statements of when 


attention should be called to his indifference or laziness. 


The hearer who wishes to find out something about the 


overture to Gwendoline will not be consoled by a technical 


analysis of the Jupiter Symphony, which is of no use 


musicians and is unintelligible to the average concert 
goer. 

The program book is a nuisance the moment it becomes 
too of the important facts concern- 


ing the composers and their musical intentions should 


analytical. A page or 
be 
sufficient. 

The program book to-day in Music Hall prevents many 
people from real enjoyment of the music. They read. 
They do not listen. 

And all this would probably be true if the program book 


} 





were written by anyone else on the same general lines. 
Mr. Apthorp is a very intelligent man in many ways. It 
would be well for him to reflect that modern music has 





righteous claims; that a piece is not necessarily bad be- 


Frenchman, Russian or Italian 


in 1895 or 1896; that a little 


cause it was written by a 


definite information about a 


new work makes more for musical righteousness than 


weary pages about ‘half cadence on the dominant of the 


dominant” and ‘‘a strong subsidiary of brilliant passage 


work,” especially when the weary pages treat of as familiar 


a work as the Jupiter Symphony. Puitir HAce. 
~ ~ - 
Boston Music Notes. 
tOSTON, Mass., October 24, 1896 


The musical season at Wellesley College was opened on 
Monday evening, October 19, by Mr. Wm. C. Carl, the 


well-known concert organist of New York. The concert 


was given in the chapel, where about 500 of the college 
girls made a most sympathetic and attentive audience. 
The program played by Mr. Carl was particularly inter- 
esting, containing as it did so many new things by various 
French and American composers, many of them being 
dedicated to Mr. Carl. 
ful playing of Mr. Carl with such warm and hearty ap- 
plause that he responded to their very evident wishes and 


The audience received the delight- 


gave asan encore a gavot, dansle style ancien by Neu- 
stedt (arranged by Mr. Carl). 
The music during the winter at the college will have to 





to | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


be of a very high order to keep up to the standard set by 
Mr. Carl 


Concert Piece (MS.)*...... B. Luard Selby 
Cantiléne Pastorale(MS.), new*......... Henri Deshayes 
Dando Ges. Basti. <cccecoveseverseses osevéeseoencere G.F, Handel 
Berceuse de Jocelyn...........s+06 ; eee Benjamin Godard 
Arranged by Mr. Car! 

Fuga Giocoso (MS.)*........ ‘ Seviesces F. R. Adams 
Suite Gothique (new)* (ustenssonecesees ‘ Léon Boélimann 

Introduction, Chorale. 

Menuet Gothique 

Priére A Notre Dame 

Toccata. 
Cantabile (new) »«Clemet Loret 





ONES GE. GD) cuscnsicnesececscecoene ore Salome 





GD PE GE so weccstenntvecccsbcuene lliam C. Carl 
Caprice in B flat........ : osoues 
Grand Chceur en forme de Marche Alex. Guilmant 


(MS.), new* 


* Dedicated to Mr. Carl 


The B. F. Wood Music Company has taken a new de- 
parture the past week and is about to publish a popular 
song. The company’s specialty is teachers’ music for 
piano, violin and piano music and standard songs, but it 
has superior advantages for getting a song into circula- 
tion through its extensive foreign connections, Bosworth 
& Co. the house in London, Leipsic ana 
Paris. 
Rosenfeld the company 
Don't Send Her Away, and it will be publishe 


On Sunday, October 25, this 


representing 
Therefore at the earnest request of Mr. Monroe H. 
has taken his latest popular song, 
1 almost 
immediately. new song 
will appear in the Boston G/ode and the New York Wor/d. 
It is of the pathetic sentimental type with a catchy refrain 
which will be hummed and whistled into notoriety in 
short 


Monday night; 


in Brooklyn on 
also at one of the the 


At an early day Mr. Rosenfeld will go to 


order. The song will be 


sung 

3oston theatres on 
same evening. 

Europe for the purpose of pushing this song there. The 
B. F. Wood Music Company's place is such a busy one 
that it is difficult to catch anyone long enough to obtain 
much information, but all are so enthusiastic about this 
song that they couldn't help talking. 


phenomenal child singer, was trying the song over, and 


Antoinette Cyr, the 


will add it to her repertory. 

Miss Lillian Marshall, pupil of Mme. de Angelis, sang 
at the Warren Avenue Church last Sunday, and Mme. de 
Angelis has received many compliments during the week 
for the young lady's singing. 

Miss Marie Senta has been engaged by the Interna- 
tional Opera Company for the season of 1896-7. They 
opened at Troy on Thursday evening, then in Albany,and 
the 
Montreal. 

Mr. S. Kronberg leaves for a short Western tour ina 


week of the election in this country will sing in 


season here, and will 
Mr. Mrs 
Kronberg will make Boston their home for the future. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney has taken a in the 
Steinert Hall Building, where he will give a part of his 
time to teaching. His son, Myron Whitney, Jr., has re- 
turned to Italy after spending the summer at home. Mr 
Whitney's elder son, Mr. Wm. L. Whitney, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, has had the position of 


He has had a successful 


>1) 
fill 


few days. 


return to other engagements later. and 


studio 


professor in the London Royal College of Music—the posi- 
tion which Dr. Cummings resigned in order to take the 
place of the late Sir Joseph Barnby at Guildhall—offered 
for his acceptance, but after serious consideration of the 
matter he has declined, although he highly appreciates 
the He taught at the Royal College for one year 
while in London. 

The vesper service at the Central Church is attracting 





honor. 


large congregations every Sunday, and musicians espe- 
cially are making a point of being present. The quartet 
of this church are engaged for a concert in Portland, 
under the aupices of Mr. and Mrs. Katzsch- 
mar, which will be given at Katzschmar Hall. Miss Caro- 
line Gardner Clarke is the soprano of this quartet. 

Mr. Frederick Smith will sing the tenor part in Ros- 


or 
27, 


November 


17 


sini’s Moses in Egypt, to be given on the 25th in Music 
ed for the performance of Bee- 


Hall. He is also engag 
thoven’s great mass in D, by the Cecilia, for their concert in 
March. 

Mr. D. M. Babcock and Miss Edith Castle sang in New 


Hampshire during the week. 
The Daudelin School of Music has engaged Mr. Jacquet, 


new flute player in the Sympbony Orchestra, as 


Mr. Charles P 


lectures before the pupi 


the 
teacher. Scott will deliver a course of four 
ls of the Daudelin School, begin- 


The subjects of the 
deal the 


and Saint-Saéns. 


next week. lectures are inter- 


esting, and one will with story of Bach's life, 


another with Masseret Everything is 


to 


being done make the year a profitable and successful 


: , 1 } 
pupus in this school 


one for the I I 
B. Wright has accepted the position of 


Miss Helen 
soprano at the Commonwealth Avenue Church. 

Mr. Henry M. Dunham gave an organ recital at the 
New England Conservatory of Music on Wednesday 








evening. The organ played was the new one from the 
firm of Farrand & Votey, Detroit. 

Gertrude Edmands, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, 
Van Vliet, Miss Bessie Collier 


Miss 
.. G. J. Parker, Mr. Leon 
and Mr. Frank O. * Ladies’ 
Night’’ of the Chariestown Artillery Association. This 
afternoon Mrs. Walker, Miss Mr. Parker, Mr. 


Babcock and Mr. Nash gave a musical before the Hepto- 


Nash gave a concert at the 
Edmands, 


rean Club in Somerville. 

Emma Eames will be the soloist at the Symphony re- 
hearsal and concert of January 15 and 16. 

The Mr 
course, on the Symphony and the Symphony Orchestra, 


fourth lecture in Elson's Lowell Institute 


was given in Huntington Hall Friday evening. The spe- 
cial topic was The Flute, Piccolo and Oboe. 

The Course entertainment, 
Tremont Temple, be 
among the leading players being Henry Schmidt, violin; 

R. Mme. 


and 
Marie Decca, soprano, will assist. 


Star Monday evening, in 


will given by Seidl’s Orchestra, 


Otto Stockert, flute, Riedrich, violoncello, 


a procession in honor of the patron 





Granada.—Dur 


saint of Granada a young singer, Rafael Bezares, sang an 





owd of 30,000 people 


Ave Maria to a c1 The effect was 
wonderful and the artist received loud applause, and the 
town gave a dinner in his honor in the evening. 


lyglot performance of Carmen took 


Magdeburg. 


place lately in th Madame Norcross, 





in French ; the Don /uan 
robusto, Morello, and 


an American, 





part was sung in Italian by a tenors 


sen, a Fleming, also sang in Italian the music of 


Frau Gehr 


VUichaela 
An Aged Rabbi. 


Dr 

at Giessen, celebrated on O 
day. He 

able history ef the Jews in Germany 

Henriette Mayer, 

of Munich, derives 


grand rabbi 


birth- 


Levi, 
ninetieth 


liary all his life, and it 


has kept a dia forms a valu- 
century. In 


her 


y tor this 


1832 he married and from his son 





conductor his musical 


Hermann, the 


talent. Benedict was present at Bayreuth in 1882 when 


Richard Wagner asked him 
‘* Pretty 
Wagner, 


Hermann Levi conducted. 





satisfied with your son 


‘Your 
my alter ego, to bear the name of Wagner.” 


the reply. Hermann,” said 





A Lankow Pupil’s Success.—Frl. van Gelder 
r > 


appeared October 9 at the City Theatre of Berne 


lell. The Berner /nfel/igen 


with great 


success in William Blatt of 





October 12 writes ‘* Among the ladies Frl. van Gelder as 
Vathilde gained much applause. The singer appeared 
at first rather timid, but without ; reason, as she soon 
won the favor of the public by her tutiful organ, her in- 
telligent delivery and her admirable coloratura. She gave 





a truly I ring of the terzett in Act III. Fri. 
van Gel t ll be that of the Countess in Mo- 


Noz ze di 


well-known teache 


Fri. 


a Lankow. 


zart’s Le van Gelder is a pupil of the 
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Novem ber-Jan- 
uary. 
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ALTER DAMROSCH is the first in the field 
this season with his popular concerts. 


OSENTHAL sailed from Cherbourg last Friday. 
He is expected here next Friday. The great 
pianist will play in Carnegie Hall November 10. 


W* are sorry to destroy a pretty story. The | 


| prices and would be fools if they did not, particularly 
| as our charming American resident girls and women 
| who have spent thousands in Europe to have their 


| and sing free. The reason people do not attend even 
| good 50 cent Sunday night concerts is because they 
know the singers sing for nothing and the public 


| already been printed in the Paris papers, so there is no reason to be- 
| lieve that any of his acquaintances or former employés there are 


| furthermore that they wired their condolence to Mr. 


| dead Abbey. 


promising young tenor Burgstaller, who made | the salaries they get in appreciative Europe, which | 
his début last summer at Bayreuth, was not a wood- | 


cutter melodiously uttering his ‘‘native wood note 


wild” when discovered by Cosima Wagner. He is 
the son of a watchmaker, of Holzkirchen, in the 
Bavarian highlands, and is a pupil of the Bayreuth 
training school. It cannot, however, be denied that 
he often sings like a woodchopper. 
_ 
LACK PATTI and her company have had an 
awful time in Hartford. The hotels were all 
full when the dark diva applied for bed and board. 
Is there no Maltby law in Connecticut ? 
- 
NOTHER absurd scheme is announced in the 
daily papers with all due solemnity. Mr. Emil 
Diirer, who was here some years ago in the capacity 
of private secretary of Perotti, the tenor, and who 
had a delightful row with that singer, makes the offer 
of printing free in the Paris /igave compositions by 
American composers We all know what the musi- 
cal supplement of the /igaro amounts to and the 
value of a composition appearing init. It is another 
one of those silly schemes for self-advertising which 
only hoodwink foolish people. 
= 
RINCETON last week conferred the title of Doc- | 
P tor of Music upon Edward Alexander Mac- 
Dowell, of Columbia University. While this cour- | 
tesy must be acknowledged as a fitting compliment 
to one of our most prominent musicians, it must not 
be forgotten that the title of Doctor of Music has long 
since become opprobrious in this land, chiefly through 
the exposures made by THE MUSICAL COURIER six or 
eight years ago, when it was demonstrated that no | 
intelligent musician could afford to affix to his name 
a title which elevated to his level such doctors of 
music as Perkins, Palmer et al. It must be remem- | 
bered that small county universities, such, for in- 
stance, as the University of Toledo, Ia. (not Ohio), | 
distributed the distinction among its piano teachers. 
There are hundreds of doctors of music and musical | 
doctors in America, and Mr. MacDowell must not be 
confounded with them by becoming one himself. 


NE of the best schemes for singers is to sing in | 
0 concerts for nothing. It is generally known 
when singers do this, andas a result no one will ever | 
pay them anything to sing, for everybody will have 
heard them for nothing and will never after that pay 
to hearthem. Jean de Reszké, Melba, Eames, Nor- 
dica, Plangon—all the foreign birds charge high 


| voices and methods spoiled there charge nothing 


does not care to hear that kind. Stop it! The no- 
tices you get for that kind of work are of no conse- 
quence, for the newspapers also know that you are 
singing for nothing and they conclude that you can- 
not value your services very high when you sing for 
less than low. They will never place a higher value 
upon your art than you place upon it yourself, and 
you value it at nothing. 
What have you been studying for, anyhow ? 
- 


AS the Sun not in error when it published the 
W following on the day after the late He-ry E. 
Abbey’s funeral ? 

Neither of the brothers De Reszké, who made more money out of 
the Opera House here than from any other enterprise they were 
ever connected with in their lives, has intimated so far that he has 
even heard of Mr. Abbey’s death, nor has Mile. Calvé, Plangon or 
anybody else connected with the company that is to sing here next 
year, and has sung here for several seasons while Mr. Abbey’s abili- 
ties asa financier kept the organization floating and saw to it that 
their salaries were paid. The news of Mr. Abbey’s death has | 





ignorant of it. 
It appears that a wreath supposed to have been 
ordered by the De Reszkés was sent to the house, and 


Grau in London. As to Calvé and Plangon we can 
say nothing, but it would occasion no surprise if none | 
of these foreign singers had paid no attention to the 


It should be thoroughly understood that these peo- 
ple do not consider themselves under any obligations 
to managers or to the public of America, but rather 
the reverse ; they actually believe that they are fa- | 
voring us by singing here at twice and three times | 
prefers to let us have them. Hence it could not oc- | 
casion surprise among the cognoscenti if these peo- | 


ple had not paid any courtesy to Abbey dead. Be- 
sides it costs money to order flowers, and by cable 
too, and money, money, good hard money is the one, 
the chief object these artistic business people have 
in view. 

Abbey was responsible for much of this sentiment. 
He knew nothing of art ; he did not represent it to 
them as a conquest in art if they should succeed 
here, but as a pecuniary triumph, and money became 
the great and chief purpose of a trip to and a tour 
in the United States. 

They are entitled to every dollar they can get here, 
and so are we entitled to all the truth we can print 
on the subject. What we object to is the hypocrisy. 


-_ 

The American Federation of Musicians, the new national body 
formed at the convention of musicians held this week in Indian- 
apolis, will be in active opposition to such unions belonging to the 
old National League as did not send delegates to the convention 
The principal union which the new national organization will opp se 
is the Musical Mutual Protective Union of New York, of wl Alex- 


ander Bremer is president. 
The leaders of the M. M. P. U., whose membership includes Walter 
Damrosch and other well-known orchestra leaders, say that it is 





made up of artists and does not need assistance from labor unions, 
as it is not a labor union in the generally accepted sense of the word 
Some years ago it cut adrift from the Central Labor Union and was 
boycotted by it because the M. M. P. U. refused to strike in a theatre 
in sympathy with a building strike 

The members of the Manhattan Musical Union of New York say 
that the formation of the new organization wipes out the National 
League. Alexander Bremer, who is president of the National 
League, says that the new body is composed of unions with which 
his organization would have nothing to do, that they are angry on 


that account, and that the National League can do without them 

O say the press dispatches from Indianapolis on 
S October 24. No one outside of the organizations 
manifests any deep interest in this matter and many 
members of the Musical Mutual Protective Union are 
indifferent tothe move, among them musicians of the 
stripe of Walter Damrosch, who, although theo- 


| retically members of the Union, never attend its 
| meetings or participate in its deliberations. 


The musician of artistic prominence is not a volun- 
tary member of any union. That does not harmonize 
with his views of esthetics. Such men are forced 


into Union membership by the condition of affairs 


| conditions with which they do not sympathize 


But more of this later on. As between the two 


| Unions here we should by all means prefer aconsistent 


Union that honestly admits its principle to be a pro- 
tection of labor against consolidated capital to a Union 
that is merely a Union in name in order to give 
power and influence tothe men manipulating it. We 
are also under the impression that the obstreperous 
Musical Union will sooner or later be bound to join 
the Federation or collapse. It cannot expect any 
assistance from capital and capital has no reason to 
take hands in the fray. From the point of view of a 
musician there can be no difference between the or- 
ganizations, except that the Federation is honestly 
direct in its claims, the other is not. 








BLACKMAIL IN ITALY. 
Tz Milanese journal // Mondo Artistico in its 


issue of October 10 devotes several columns to 
the remarks which THE MusiIcAL COURIER has on 
several occasions been called on to make respecting 
the treatment received in Italy by artists desirous of 
appearing in the theatres of that country. The 
writer of the article may be wn magnifico burlone, but 
our Italian contemporary may be assured that the 
conditions of lyric art in Italy are perfectly well 
known in America. The discovery of America by 
Columbus and the lack of musical genius in America 
to-day are quite beside the question. 
The observations of THE MUSICAL COURIER were 


| directed to the system of extortion and blackmail 


practiced in Italy whenever a young artist aspires to 
a début on its stage. Whether these aspirants are 
artists or mere dilettanti is a matter of no impor- 
tance here; what is of importance is that they be 
judged honestly, and praised or condemned accord; 
ing to their merits, not according to the amounts 
which the press, the claque or the impresario can 
screw out of them by unconcealed threats of ruining 
their career unless exorbitant demands are con- 
ceded. Nor are Americans the only victims who com- 


| plain of Italian methods, as // Mondo Artistico can see 


by perusing the article from an English paper of very 
wide circulation and influence, the Pa// Mal/ Gazette, 
and reprinted in THE MusicAL CourRIER in this issue, 

Our contemporary, in its defense of the black- 
mailers, whom it calls in delicate Tuscan foco scro- 


| polost operatori, instead of camorristi in Neapolitan, or 


ma/fiori in Sicilian, confesses to the truth of our state- 
ments. ‘‘ With dollars, with pounds sterling ap- 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


plause can be bought ; once, twice, thrice, ten times, 
if you like. When talent is absent, applause must 
be paid for.” Exactly so, and if talent zs there ap- 
plause will not be forthcoming unless paid for, too. 
Nor is the abuse confined to second-rate theatres, as 
/l Mondo Artistico affirms. The treatment of Cowen’s 
Signa at La Scala has not been forgotten. The facts 
in the case of any public appearance in Italy are un- 
The “Italian 


a ae ay? age te 
has become a mockery and a byword 


escapable. You must pay and pay well 


career’ 





, 


NO WALKUERE THIS SEASON. 
is to De CT- 


W* are officially told that there I ! 
formance of Die Walkiire this season by Mr 


Grau’s company. Jean de Reszké declares that one 
Wagnerian réle a season isall the public may expect 
f him. Emma Eames 
will therefore have no opportunity to sing Sreglind 


no 


He promises us Siegfried 


The singer engaged in place of Klafsky isa Mme 
Felia Litvinne, a sister-in-law of Edouard de Reszké, 
and probably the sister of Willy Schuetz. She has 
sung Wagnerian réles in Paris, Brussels and Moscow 

Antonio Ceppi is the name of a promising young 
Italian tenor just engaged by Mr. Grau. Lassalle is 
toreturn. It is to be hoped that the three years’ rest 
has benefited his voice, which was a wreck when he 
last sang here. The report that Jean de Reszké is to 


be married to-morrow in Paris, two days before he 


sails, may interest the matinée girls. It is not, how- 
ever, of vital importance to the music lover. David 
, 


Bispham will 


ver 16 


The season begins Novem- 


La C 


sail soon 


Faust Mr. G1 leaves on ham- 


ol 


with au 


pagne Ox tober 


I 


promise, and recklessly confer it 





WHEREFORE CONSERVATORY ? 


N matters musical there is usually something in a 


name Totake a piece of nomenc lature, a title of 


upon something 


which in no degree fulfills the conditions which that 
been exclusively devised to outline is a dis- 


title has 
aster within musical 


ranks to which public attention 


should be drawn. We have in New York one great 
Conservatory of Music, so called, after which there 
comes a number of smaller institutions also dubbed 
conservatories, which latter, if their sponsors had 
much wisdom at the hour of baptism, had much better 


have been called schools than borrow a sounding 


honored name, which has here fallen into disrepute 


We have no ¢ 


been taken out ont 


onservatory here. No patent having 
title 
conservatory means is duly 


ho opens 


he in countries where all that 


observed and fulfilled, 
a classroom and engages 


any music master W 


two or three others to assist him in America can, if 
he chooses, stick out ‘‘ Conservatory on his sign 
plate. Had the dignity and exactitude of European 





formula been accurately copied in the first case, when 
nstitution baptized ‘‘ Conservatory 


New York, 


appropriate the title. 


the principal 
smaller schools would 


But 


was established in 
never have presumed to 
the term 
nothing more than a music school dating from ABC 


‘conservatory as used here signines 


1 1 1 


lines a little 


than the average school or college, and no more re- 


forward, established simply on large 
sembling the conservatory of Europe in its scheme or 


output than the general mixed school resembles the 


university 


Why, then, should not every teacher of music bap- 
tize his little classrooms a conservatory ? The title 
has been perverted from itstrue meaning before him, 


and the sole difference between his and the leading 
institution will be that his surroundings are smaller. 
Educationally the scheme will be the same. Just to 
this has the meaning of the ; 
come It was the quantity, 
of the plan which first suggested the 
the title on a national basis in New York, and so long 


term “conservatory 


in America not quality 


assumpti yn of 


as any petty institution can claim an equal standard 
why may it not be justified in claiming the title too ? 
Only, as said before, so long as in its leading repre- 
sentative New York the term 


’ stands disqualified, it would be infinitely better 


instance in ‘ conserva- 
tory 
for well equipped schools to ignore it completely and 
stand by asimpler nomenclature which has always 
maintained its reputation. 

The Paris Conservatoire is a conservatory prope 
Any institution which cannot lay down i 
h as this has no business with 
the name conservatory. The title was established in 
Europe and taught to signify a positive proficiency 
in art against which no argument could be raised, 
since it was decided upon rigid examination. The 
European conservatory stands to the ordinary well 


ts plan upon 


an original model su 


equipped school of music as stands the university to 


the general school. The fact of gaining admission 
to it alone is a sort of diploma in itself 


Paris Conserv 


Every student who enters the 


, 


does so only upon having passed an examinatiot1 


comparatively advanced and throughout which nn 
concessions in favor of any individual will be made 
This test examination 


involves necessarily a pretty 


sound musical education at the very date of entry 
To have passed it means a good amateur certificate 


never to goa step farther 


advancement 


even if the student were 





But when this stage of stands mer 


as the initial point of an education, the value of fin: 


results may well be estimated as the highest sch: 


ship attainable in art. So much for the educ: 


side of the conservatory abroad 
attached to entry in the 


Is there distinction 


National Conservatory here ? 


any 
How much is det 
ed of an applicant ? 


The possession of ten rs, a throat, or art 


finge ' 
other physical member employed in musical depart- 


ments will suffice here. You may be a student at 


the leading conservatory of the American metropolis 
and be engaged in the study of five-finger exercises 
When some foreigners, who know not everything of 
America’s customs, arrive and hear the word conserv- 
up their 


atory they prick ears and then look round 


them for fru 





it in the pupils who have spoken of the 
The truth of 


forced upon 


conservatory as their home of music 
what conservatory means here is quickly 
them through their disappointment 
It is t 


to ourselves what the con 


in America re 


well then to occasionally rouse u 1d declare 
in the way 


affair 





an 


ally is 


consetvatory 


lely of name, without any of the compulsory quali- 





ions attached which make of the conservatory 














rope an institution of important dignity and 

advancement 

So far has the S cance [i the term bee 
vitiated that it would be a much wiser plan f 
honest schools to call themselves schools, as they 
ire an to seek for sounding glory under a title 
which has been so sadly abused 

America has no conservatory of music, be inder- 
stood. It has many large schools, the establish- 
ment of a genuine conservatory is a something left 
vet to be , hoped for 








BROOKLYN OFFICE. 


N office of THE MUSICAL COURIER] ype 


A in Brooklyn, at No. 539 Fulton Miss 


Emilie Frances Bauer has charge of the same and will 


las Deen ¢ 1ea 


street 
attend to the correspondence and general business 
of THE MuSICAL CoOURIER in 
lligent community. Miss 
years the correspondent of this paper f 
, and has lately been on the home staff T 


active and 


tor 


that large, 


intellis Bauer was 





many 
‘rom Portland, 
Ore he 
opening of the Brooklyn office is due to the natural 
he 


at city and 


between t 
th 


demand for a more intimate contact 


musicians and the musical element of 


thict rT 
tnis papel 


T 


when 

the three great Wagner concerts given in th 

asked 
The 

Durand, and after the performance were placed in 


looking 





RICHARD WAGNER’S OPUS 2. 
HE discovery of 
Dr Zurich, 
i878 to commemorate 
at 
Wagner to send him the original 


ner is rather curious Hegar, of 


preparing a concert in 


city 
18535, 


scores scores were forwarded from Paris by 


an 


’ ‘ , Ne aren 1 . 
old big packing case. Dr Hegar on lately 
? 


over the sheets found this composition, and had it per- 


formed, as far as it is instrumentated, by the Tonhalle 
exhibits Wagner in his very begin- 


1 the 


as 


orchestra It 
must be ited before 


Wagnet 


Rienzi period 


W 


ning, and 


Santen-Kolff, the expert, states that 


ag- 





ner, until he 1 his Capellmeister career at Riga, 
merely numbered his compositions. They consisted 
of one concert overture and nine compositions for 
Goethe's Faust 

It is possible that this overture is the long-lost op 
2. Three of these numbered works are missing from 
the archives at Bayreuth. Wagner during his Paris 
life in the thirties had very close relations w Di 





1 1 


left in his cl 





rand, and large many works anterior to 
that period, and the packets of music thus left play 


an important part in Wagner's history. Wagner was 


in pretty circumstances then, and evidently 


used the reverse of the composition f 
so that the original com- 


poor 1 
for noting down 


parts of Rienzi or the like, 


position was overlooked till discovered in Zurich 


after sixty-five years of oblivion. The concert over- 
ture must have several instrumental parts filled in 
before it can be performed 


R 
atoire 


this early work of Richard Wag- | 
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HISTORICAL PERFORMANCES. 
HI RIEMANN, Heine 


Musiker-Calendar for 1897, « xpresses consider- 


GO in article in 


an 


able dissatisfaction with the present style of perform- 


ing old works in the so-called ‘* Historical Concerts 


In the musical life of to-day there is a strong reac 


tionary tendency, a revival of the forgotten treasure: 
of past enturies, an 1 search f the so ce 

whence our modern musical art has come New 
editions of old masters are numerous, and all are 
marked with an earnest desire to gain the standpoint 
of the period whentheir works were produced. Thess 
new editions would be merely rnaments for a 
library unless accompanied by practical perform 
inces Such performances have been given for some 
years past in the form of Historical Concerts, and in 


the concerts of several musical societies 


Riemann 





he name ‘Historical Concert 2) 





writes, ‘‘smacks of the schoolroom and the book 
shelf. The insertion of a work in the program of 
such a concert does not imply that it has an artistic 


value that can be appreciated to-day, but only that it 
is characteristic of the art of the period when it was 


written Thus historical concert programs can be 


] t i 


a very erroneous impression of the 


made up to give 
positive development of music and to flatter the 
self-complacency of the present age ll that is 
necessary is to avoid the best works of bygone ages 
But the opposite is possible A concert can be ar- 


} 


t h number will show us the weak- 








ranged so that each W 
ness and the stereotyped monotony of modern phras- 
ing ; to do this the early « por hs must be represented 
by their very best works. Either a thorough exam 
ination of the early literature must be made, or we 
must limit ourselves to pieces already well known 
ind of we ecog d merit, such as, for example, 
n the field of secular part songs, a large number of 
those the sixteenth century 
eplace these is too well known, by unknown 
pieces can only be attempted by one who is sure that 
e can ¢ irge the series of the universally prized 
gems of the earl iterature An unskillful selec- 
tic nvolves \ personal fiasco, but places 
the epoch in question in a false light. In the case of 
all other arts san acknowledged principle, and 
the same must be the le in musik \ piece that 
p! duces a dicrous effect has1 » place in a program, 
y¢ an historical program ought to be a mirror of the 
attainments the past If the work is of real value 
1e direct must take are that it appears with 
proper s dings, that is, a rational arrangement 
f the program numbers ‘I say nothing,” he adds, 
about performances on old defective instruments, 
( about performances in the costume of the 
period 
Dr. Riemann then shows that historical truth 


means much more than merely playing the notes as 
In the 
distinction 


they were written sixteenth and seven- 


s the between chamber 


orchestral music was unknown 


teenth centurie 


music and The set 


ting of a piece depended on the means at hand; as 
far as these means went, the old composer sought to 
make his instrumentation as effective and brilliant as 
l Above all, in the thorough bass period the 
middle parts required to filled out 
not have a skeleton instead of a living body 

This whole question of reviving old works with the 


It the period, 


pe ssible 


be if we would 


instruments of the period, the dress of 
the stage or concert room of the period, has come 
prominently forward since the revival of Don Gio- 


vanni at Munich. Speaking of this performance, 
Mr. Charles Malherbe bids us not to forget that the 
music of Don Giovanni is almost chamber music, 
in that it is based on the string quartet The 
dramatic color is given by some wind instrument, 
flute, oboe or clarinet, which do not go together ex- 


cept inensemble. Hence an increase in the violins 
diminishes the resonance of the instrumental solo. <A 
large or hestra therefore is worse than useless it 1s 
absurd 

The French critie goes so far as to say that the 
proportions of this work of Mozart demand in cet 
tain recitatives the use of the harpsichord, the piano 


or cembalo as an absolute necessity. When the an 


cient masters have not written a thing because they 


had not the means, posterity, he allows, may suppl) 


this want in a certain degree ‘* At present when 
. : r le 

we delight in artistic exhumations, or more or less 

exact reproductions of the past, such a step back 


ward would be regarded as a novelty, and the per 
fume of the old world would not displease every 


body But, like the German, he protests against 
that musical megalomania which is the charactet 
istic of our times 
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“Ou, Waste No Tears.” 


Oh, waste no tears on Pain or Fate, 
Nor yet at Sorrow’s dire demand ; 

Think not to drown Regret with weight 
Of weeping, as the sea the strand ; 

When was Death's victory less elate 


That Grief o’er-sobbed his grasping h 





Not for the flaws of life shall fall 
The tear most exquisite—ah, no; 
jut for its fine perfections all : 
For morning's joyous overfiow, 
Fer sunset’s fleeting festival, 
And what midwinter moons may show ; 


For wild rose breath of Keats’ line ; 
For Titian’s rivalry of June; 
For Chopin's tender notes that twine 
The sense in one autumnal tune; 
For Brunelleschi’s dome divine, 
In wonder planned, with worship hewn 


Save them for heroes—not their blood, 
But for the generous vow it sealed; 

For babes, when mothers say, “* This bud 
Will be the blossom of the field "’; 

*or women, when to Vengeance’s flood 


They hold for Guilt a stainless shield. 
And when two hearts have closer come, 
Through doubts and mysteries and fears, 
Till in one look’s delirum 
At last the happy truth appears, 
When words are weak and music dumb, 
Then perfect love shall speak in tears 


Robert Underwood Johnson, in the Century for October 


AST week I did not, indeed could not, mention 
L, allthe names of masters of piano teaching in 
this country. In repeating the few names that I did 
it was not with the intention of making any hard and 
fast distinctions. The list would have been a large 
one if thoroughness had been aimed at. This is not 
written in an apologetic but in an explanatory way. 

For some time I have had before me the collected 
verse of the late Frank E. Sawyer. The volume, a 
slender one, is called Notes and Half Notes, a 
very happy title, for it serves to indicate the nature 
of the young poet’s work. In Sawyer the musician 
struggled with the poet. He was so passionate in 
his love for music that in his verse he seeks to trans- 
late its subtile hints, a daring and not always a suc- 
cessful experiment. 

He was a lyrist, and his numbers flow with a sweet, 
soothing elegiac melancholy that suggests the man- 
ner of the first half of the poetical century—Lamar- 
tine, De Musset—rather than latter-day men. The 
note of revolt is here, but it is almost feminine and 
slightly hysterical when it is sounded. A deep abid- 
ing sense of color, a good musical ear and a remark- 
able faculty for assimilation are the characteristics 
of Sawyer’s work. Too early he fell, because of tem- 
perament and time, under the dangerous spell of 
Heine, Swinburne, Baudelaire, De Musset, Rossetti 
and the world-weary atmosphere of many of his 
poems must be ascribed to their influence. He could 
at times feel the sensuous delight of life, of the 
swimming sun, of the cool, dark rich forests, of the 
inviting sea, the brisk air, of men and cities, but 
these notes are not often encountered. The bulk of 
his verse is cloistered, is often morbid and involved. 
He worked in two arts, and paid the penalty. He 
was a child of his age. 

The range of Notes and Half Notes is not large, 
but there are sweetness and genuine music and some- 
times imaginative lift in the book. Music is its 
theme, and it should be welcome to the musical and 
to lovers of verbal music. 


* 
* * 


Georgia Cayvan, spinster, gave us last week at 
Palmer's Theatre a revised version of Squire Kate, 
Robert Buchanan's pastoral drama. The play was 
first produced here nearly five years ago at the 
Lyceum, and its faults of construction and glaring | 
improbabilities were carefully criticised. In the | 


altered edition it runs on smoother lines, but it still 
| does violence to life. 

Robert Buchanan, a fifth rate man from Scotland, 
has written verse, prose, drama and criticism, yet 
has never added a sentence to the English language. 
A windy melodramatist, he first gained notoriety by 
his vicious, vulgar attack on a great poet painter, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. This villanous, brutal ar- 
ticle, which damned the author of The Blessed 
Damozel as fleshly and lecherous, killed Buchanan, 
although his recantation was apparently sincere. We 
have had novels, verse, plays from his pen, but all 
deficient in originality, taste and power. He evi- 
dently wrote Squire Kate after many readings of 
Thomas Hardy, but the full blooded naturalism, the 
Shakespearean rustic humor and the deep diving into 
the dark, troubled waters of complex, modern life are 
denied the Scotchman. For the framework of his 
play he went to French sources. La Fermiére, by 
Arman d’Artois and Henri Paget, is the original of 
Squire Kate, and it is a far better piece than the 
latter. n 


* * 

Miss Cayvan does good, honest, graceful work as 
Catherine Thorpe. Indeed, she makes the character 
as nearly lovable as possible. The frantic outburst 
in act third she executed with due violence, not as 
neatly graded as we would have wished, but theatri- 
cally effective, and, of course, evocative of much ap- 
plause. In first act, the most natural and flowing of 
the four, Miss Cayvan was at her amiable best. An 
artist of healthy, sound methods and a woman whose 


| personality is sweet, if not subtile, is she. 


The blindness of Aa/e to the fact that it is her sis- 
ter who is loved by George is very trying to those 
who would to like to regard her as an intelligent 
woman. This hide-and-seek problem of the woman's 
character Miss Cayvan or any other actress could not 
make plausible. Women are seldom such fatuous 
fools as was Kafe. Judging from her firm, central 
grip on her externals, she should have seen through 
the hole in the millstone. That her love for George 
might have blinded her to the somewhat sheepish 
admiration of Geoffrey you admit, but that she should 
not know George's affections were elsewhere be- 
stowed is incredible. Even for the sake of the the- 
atric nuance, this want of intuition on her part is an 
ugly blot and deprives her of the sympathy rightful- 
ly due her. 

The astounding fit of rage which she indulges in 
before her astonished sister savors of the footlights, 
and the spectators but pity the suffering of Heth 

* - * 

The comedy element in Squire Kate is insufferably 
flat and unreal. The lordling and his affectations, 
the mercurial tax collector, the doctor, these are not 
human beings, but mere dramatic papier-maché. 
The sister is a weak, colorless creature and Gaffer 
Kingsley a figure out of the Chimes of Normandy. 

George Heathcote. the old shepherd, and Geoffrey 
Doone are alive, the old herb doctor being especially 
suggestive of one of Hardy's open air Wessex studies. 

Yet is Aa/e a more interesting woman than A/ar) 
Pennington, of wall paper fame. 

The company was at ease in the various allotments 
of the characters, although in common with many I 
wished that Mary Jerrold had played the part of 
Hetty. This interesting girl has such a pronounced 
talent and individuality that she should be given her 
head on every possible occasion. As it was, the part 
was weakly played. 

That undeniably pretty woman, Annie Sutherland, 
did well asa farm servant. She has humor, audac- 
ity and plenty of dramatic feeling. She needs filing 
down. 

Oh, for a race of great stage managers in America! 
We need them more than actors. There is a vast 
amount of raw talent being annually wasted, and all 
for the want of a head, an authority, a capable, con- 
scientious, artistic stage manager. 

Miss Sutherland proved herself as possessing the 
potentialities of an actress in The City of Pleasure. 
She fought, you may remember, with Elita Proctor 
Otis that fierce duel fora man. In light opera I ad- 
mired her beautiful figure and her graceful bear- 
ing; in Mary Pennington, Spinster, she was very 
hard and artificial as Lady Maitland, but in the 
small part she plays in Squire Kate her touch was 
just and skillful. The Sussex accent she has not 
mastered. 

Lionel Barrymore also deserves a word of praise. | 
Orrin Johnson was earnest and manly (he has a very | 


pleasant personality), and George Woodward played 
the miser with skill. . 


Light opera has become a formidable affair in this 
last decade of the century. Indeed, it can no longet 
be called light. It is opéra comique as understood 
by the French. There is a dramatic story, musical 
set pieces and spoken dialogue. It has always been 
a favorite contention of mine that comic opera 
gradually acquires the disjecta membra of the grand 
opera stage. We get the old Italian finales, the florid 
soli for soprani, the quartets, quintets and sextets si 
dear to Donizetti and Bellini; the romantic story, 
the element of improbable adventures, reckless res- 
cues, fiery heroes, lovely persecuted heroines, musi¢ 
moonlight, ardent assignations in mysterious groves, 
and the funny man raised to a seat nearer thi 
throne, sometimes, as in Francis Wilson's case, t 
the throne itself. 

And the orchestra plays a more potent part than it 
did. Instrumentation showing an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the scores and styles of Wagner and Ber- 
lioz we now demand, and your first nighter shrugs 
his shoulders at too palpable a reminiscence of 
Lohengrin. 

Take Brian Boru, now at the Broadway Theatre, 
and you have atypical case. <A quarter of a century 
ago this work would have been classified as a roman- 
tic grand opera, and Julian Edwards would have been 
hailed as a second Balfe. Benedict it was who wrote 
that other Irish opera, The Lily of Killarney, and I 
had hoped that the Irish Wagner, Victor Herbert 
would cast his orchestral net in the rich Celtic sea, 
but Mr. Edwards has forestalled him and performed 
his share of the task in a most artistic and creditabl 
manner 

Brian Boru is, for example, a much more preten- 
tious work than Balfe’s Talisman, yet the compose? 
of the former has not the gracious melodic invemntior 
of the Irishman, This defect I remarked in Ed- 


wards’ King René’s Daughter, an opera in which ws 


saw and enjoyed Eleanor Mayo. The score was to 
complex, the web too finely spun for the book, whil 
the orchestra was evidently inspired by Wagner 

* 


Because of this little opera, however, I have held 





in high esteem its composer, and I felt that he could 
not go astray in a story inspired by Irish subjects 
He is still Wagnerian I still hear in 
of the Banshee much of Bayreuth ; there are 
of it in the instrumental combinations, and I could 
quote for you Lohengrin and Walkiire paragraphs 
but it all comes of atoo strenuous devotion to the 
ideais of music drama. Edwards has assimilated his 
harmonic material very well in Brian Boru, and if he 
had but a firmer, more pronounced profile in his 
melodies I would look for big things from him. His 
facility is not in his favor. He has mastered easily 
a dozen different styles, and also the technics of his 
art. In a word, he is a sound, well grounded mu- 
sician, who may beat his way into more individual 
paths. He writes with refinement, delicacy, color, 
spirit, due appreciation of form, dramatic situations, 
but the voice is not Edwards'—as yet 


* * 

srian Boru is thoroughly enjoyable ; the employ- 
ment of the Irish melodies skillful, logical and in- 
genious. And what a mine unworked it is! I ask 
you with native heat-—for on the subject of Celtic 
music my nationality gets the better of my modesty 
—what nobier melody was sung than The Valley Lay 
Smiling Before Me, or what more pathetic tune than 
The Harp That Once? They both fairly exhale the 
misty melancholy of Erin; they are charged with 
tears, with the sorrow of an unhappy, bruised nation 
singing of its glorious past! These and others has 
the composer incorporated in his score, and not too 
obtrusively. In one instance he has used with ad- 
mirable taste the melody of Tara's Hall. 

He writes fluently for voice. His choruses are 
ringing and in the right patriotic key, and the entire 
score with its fairy music, suggesting Mendelssohn's 
perspective delicacies and with its broadly humorous 
songs, is to be warmly commended. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Stanislaus Stange’s libretto is the best he has 
so far vouchsafed us. He must shudder when he¢ 
thinks of Mrs. Dascot and smile at The Palace of 
Truth, for in neither piece were his hands absolutely 
untied. His tale here is cleanly told, the weight of 
sympathy being cast in the scales for Ireland, and 
quite naturally. The second act is rather thin and 
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the humor not always grateful, but the book isa step 
in the right direction, for it is coherent and not dis- 
figured by too many contemporaneous jests. 
Manager Whitney has spared no pains on the 
mountings and costuming. The Irish chiefs look 
like heroes of the Volsung, and I thought of the 
Valkyries in the last act, when the women of Ireland 
Then that funny little 
His cos- 


resolve to become amazons. 
Johnny Dugan, is he not an Irish mime? 
tume, his shrill humor and his odd leaps and bounds 

all remind of Alberich’s foolish, squeaking 


Nibelung half-brother 


one 
* 7 
I didn’t care much for Max Eugene's impersonation 
of Brian Boru, nor for his singing. Indeed, the men 
in the cast were quite thrown in the shade by the 
women. Amanda Fabris, stately and handsome, 
looking every inch of royal descent, sang with bril- 
liancy and fervor. She is quite the most important 
figure in light opera to-day. Grace Golden, who 
sings much better than she did a few seasons ago, is 
a trifle too hot on the trail of her She is 


perfervid most of the time, but enthusiasm is so rare 


audience 


that it is a pity to dampen it with cold criticism 
Amelia Summerville is delightful as the giant’s baby 
She varies not a hair’s breadth from the correct con- 
ception of the part, and Richard Carroll does all he 
that of a rather conventional stage 
Irishman, fond of girls The little 
Nibelung, his rival, was played with dry humor by 
John S. Slavin, and I think the line in the 
piece is his threat when he catches the supposed 
Mai ‘TH the Pope on 


It is too absurd 


can with his role 
and whisky. 
funniest 


monk kissing Bal ne. tell 
he screams 


* * 


There is an English monk, Oswa/d by name, played 


by Fred Summerfield. I congratulate this gentle- 
man on his face. It is the most sinister I have seen 


more sinister than that ridiculous Jesuit so melo- 
It 
is the face of the monk as conceived by Anthony 
of the Catholic 
It is an awful face in its attenuation of all 


dramatically pictured in a novel by Eugene Sue 


Froude and other haters Roman 


Church 


that is human, in its suggestion of all that is mon- 
strous and coldbloodedly cruel. It may be a make 
up and it may be real, but in either case it is mag- 
nificent : 
* . 
The villain of the piece—if he is a villain—is the 


week spot, both as a creation of Mr. Stange and as 
acted by Mr. Samuel I. Slade. This estimable gen- 


ludicrous 
His 


voice 


the 


assertive 


tleman’s work verges perilously on 
He is too fierce, and his legs are too 
voice has some low notes, but it is a hollow 
withal 

The chorus wo 
urge that the 


The Ghetto glares at you over every other 


uld convince those ethnologists who 


Irish are descendants of the ten lost 
tribes 
tangled beard 

Not to have seen Brian Bo 
It is a capital, an entertaining production, 
and once more I press the good right hand of the 
Mr. Julian Edwards 


ru is confession of indif- 


ference 


conductor 
* 


com poser also the 


* 


The Murray Hill Theatre, on Lexington avenue, 
near Forty-second street, opened its doors to the pub- 
Monday night of last week, and Manager Frank 
B. Murtha has every reason to feel delighted with his 
comfortable and prettily decorated playhouse. He 
introduced Mayor Strong to a very fashionable audi- 
ence, and his honor made a cosy little speech, in 
which he reminded us all that he would not attempt 
to pass a critical opinion on the opera, In Mexico, 
which to the new 
house. In hazarding his remark the mayor violated 
all political precedent, for your politician is always a 
The mayor was applauded and relapsed 
Then Mr. Samuel Stud- 
ley appeared and the opera began. 


* 
* 


lic 


1848, was selected inaugurate 


forecaster. 
into his seat in a stage box. 


* 

The original title was A Wartime Wedding, when 
the work was produced in San Francisco last season 
The book is by C. T. Dazey, a 
in 


by the Bostonians. 
gentleman who has had considerable 
play making of the Southwestern and rural sort. 
This libretto is bad, weak, windy, ineffective and 
clumsy. The lyrics are commonplace, and that the 
composer, Mr. Oscar Weil, followed the uneven lines 
of construction and the verbal jolting of Mr. Dazey 
isa wonder. The story, a conventional, theatric one, 
is full of hate, jealousy, love, intrigue, midnight en- 
campments, with a Mexican background 

I shan’t attempt to retail it, but in the first act, 


practic e 


after the choral underbush was cleared away, we got 
at ascene that recalled the Cavalleria Rusticana in 
coloring. A Mexican guerrilla tired of a peasant 
girl, Teresa, has promised herto his peon. There is 
ascene quite dramatic in parts, during which re- 
finally rec- 


crimination almost leads to violence and 
onciliation. The curtain falls here. 


* 


7 * 


Act second is superfluous to the close. Then the 
action becomes brisker, and an American « 
love with a Mexican’s pretty niece is cau 
guerrillas, but is rescued by the aid of a trusty Yan- 
kee 


general detriment, and we are hurled from the 


aptain in 


ht by the 


2g 


The ‘‘comic relief” begins in act second, to its 
glow- 
ing periods of modern music drama to the painful 


prose of the Old Folks at Home 


I fancy Mr. Henry Clay Barnabee had to have some 
Vermont humor built about his person, and the re- 
sults were lamentable. Mr. Barnabee also sang and 





danced. I lost heart in this act, and only awakened 
to the fact that the quintet finale was of Lucia’s com- 
plexion, but the sextet is always a good ‘‘ curtain,” 


so I staye ] 





for the third act, forin common with the 
audience I longed for a solo from Eugene Cowles. 
We got it, and then, regretting that I could not see 
Mr. McDonald rescued by his trusty half-breed, | 
took a Lexington avenue car and began thinki of 
Mr. Weil's music 
Mr. Oscar Weil is no novice. He was a pupil of 
Karl Reinicke and Jaddassohn, in Leipsic, and is a 
musician who is thoroughly acquainted with his 
crait He has ideas, taste, scores most deftly and 


could soun¢ 


That he 
so I j 


has much fancy in his lyrics 


deeper notes I was not pre pared for yvfully lis- 


tened to his overture—in form, a small overture 

well developed, and with a well defined tragic note 
This overture contained a second subject that once 
brought us to Mexico, to Spain, to Carmen. I refer 
to the rhythm known to us inthe Habanera. The 
curtain rose and overture merged into a character- 
istic chorus, bolero-like, which ended too abruptly 
The blue pencil was used in an unlucky place, | 


suspect 


The guerrilla chief is brought on with toreador-like 


song, and there was a well written chorus, which was 


abominably sung, but its clever part writing told 
heavily, allthe same. The act bulked itself into the 
long and dramatically felt scene between the guer- 
rilla and the girl he had determined to discard. This 


Rigoletto I 
immed and 


rdi of 


be ht 


h 
V 


peroration will soon 


was very modern erdi, the Ve 


heard, and the 
sung throughout the land 


vt 
ae 


hmical background of the great 


1 Dalila of 


Imagine the rh 
anc but har- 
1! This 
by Jessie Bartlett 


Mr. McDonald, 
Both sing- 


duo in Samson Saint-Saéns, 


monically and melodically not an imitatior 


scene was extremely well sung 


Davis, who looked like Calvé, and 


who was a picture of masculine beauty 


ers were in good voice 


_* 

The second act was trivial, musically, although 
a tender little orchestral intermezzo scored in a 
charming manner preceded the rise of the curtain 
The introduction to Act III. was also noteworthy 
Mr. Weil is a miniaturist, and I fear his dainty, jew- 


eled work is lost in the commonplace setting of Mr. 
Dazey 

But the composer has his relapses into good, old- 
fashioned, square-toed writing. His set pieces sound 
like excerpts from oratorio. The solo allotted to Mr 
Cowles, and nobly sung, is very commonplace and 
might besung in atabernacle. There is an odd com- 
the and I 


In a word, Mr 


minglement of the dramatic and lyric, 
didn't 
Weil unhampered by a banal book could have risen 
to a dramatic situation with ease, and in these days 
of careless, hasty, smudged workmanship, it is 


care for the male choruses 


a de- 
light to follow the music of a skilled, conscientious 
man—a man who respects his art and himself too 
much to turn out musical doggerel 
The performance was an uneven one. Act second 
was punctuated by bad:jokes and much applause 
whenever Eugene Cowles showed his big frame and 
capital make-up. Hilda Clark, looking pretty, 
prettily, and in W. E. Philp, a young English tenor, 
who appeared here last season in His Excellency, the 


sang 


Bostonians have a singer of pleasing address and 
good voice. I didn’t admire that very Blumenthal- 
like aria of his. 
and a Miss Gracia Quive executed so well a staccato 


There are fresh faces in the chorus, 


arpeggio with a trill at the top that she had to repeat 


21 


it. ‘There were flowers for everybody, and Mr. Stud- 
ley was florally overcome in act second, 

In Mexico should have that second act completely 
extirpated. Two acts are enough, the action will be 
quickened and the awful humor will not be missed 

* ° * 


' 


‘* What a voice he has, and what a man he is 


This was heard all over the new Murray Hill The- 


atre. Eugene Cowles was meant, although there are 


several fine looking men with good voices in the Bos- 
tonians 


Cowles was evidently the favorite, and a squad of 


the New York Athletic Club men, headed by big 


Arthur Moore, gave ‘‘Gene” a friendly hand when- 
ever he appeared. His make-up was artist He 
really looked like a half-caste He was a peon, a de- 
generate descendant of the Aztecs, with Indian blood 


in his veins 


Will McD 


Since 
in The Ogalallas, he 


nald appeared as the Indian chief 





has not bee so picturesque as 
he isin In Mexico. He has ple to do, and with 
Jessie Bartlett (the Davis never seems right at the 


end of her name) he carried off most successfully the 
close of the first (the best) act 
* 
> * 
N arly everyone Was eminded of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana. The choral prayer and the fierce scene be- 
tween the lovers in this act certainly suggested 





Mascagni. Curiou composer, Oscar 


Weil, dropped in manner, and became 
very modern, both in spirits and methods of expres- 
sion, in the duo of Ra and 7Zeresa 
This act is genuine music drama of the Neo-Italian 
type 
* 
— 7 
I wonder, and so d any, that Cowles does not 
go in for grand opera. To be sure, he would be tear- 
ing up many tendrils friendship if he left the Bos- 
tonians; but, then, it is only the man who has the 
to leave his friends that succeeds. A man’s 


courage 


enemies make him, and 1e critic is supposed to 


be the enemy of the artist, I sincerely advise Cowles 





to go to study fora year, and then come here with 
Mr. Gra Not even Edouard de Reszké has an 
organ of such range, mellowness, vibrant and deli- 
ciously musical nature Cowles still sings too 

open, too white is his tone production, but 
how easy it would it be to remedy faults when nature 
has been so prodigal as she has been in this young 
mans Case ‘ 

= * 

['welve o'clock mass in Mexico is surely a mistake. 
Eleven o'clock |! mass is late enough. And a 
brief mass it is reference to the ceremony by 
the Yankee sutle 1S oarse and calculated to give 
offense to Roman Cath s 

* * * 

Altogether if Mr. Weil had another book he would 
have made better music, but I suppose the librettist 
had to measure his story to fit the Bostonians 











Hilke and Clary.—Miss Mary Louise Clary, the con- 
tralto, and Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano, were heard in the 
first spec ial musical service of the season on Sunday even- 
ing, at St. George's, Stuyvesant square. Mr. Wm. §S 
Chester, the organist nusic director, has won many 
complimentary comments on these services in the past, and 
this last program was c red even more than usually 
attractive. 

Harcourt Bull Recitals.—Mrs. Harcourt Bull an- 
nounces a series of three piano recitals at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on the afternoons of November 5 and 20 and Decem- 
ber 10 at 3 o'clock. Mrs. Harcourt Bull's recitals are 
characterized by novelty of program and are always given 


under hionable patronage 
A Field Piano Recital.—Mr. Harry M 
Hall, Toronto, 


Tuesday evening last, October 27. 


as 


large al 
Field gave a 


piano recital in Association Canada, on 


Mr. Field was assisted 
by Miss Augusta Beverly Rob- 


In an interesting program 


inson, contralto; Bernhard Walther, violinist, and Signor 
Giuseppe Dinelli 
Yankee Doodle Not Sacred.—Boston, 


f the Boston Theatre 


, accompanist. 


ber 


Octo 23 


Eugene Tompkins, proprietor o was 


ilty to-day in the Superior Court upon the com- 


he 


found 


Ss 


gave aconcert in t theatre on Sunday 


plaint that he 





for a 





night, he concert not bei of a sacred nature nor 
charitable object.” The music was by a brass band, which 
played My Old Kentucky Home, Au Revoir, King Cotton, 
Yankee Doodle, Gounod's Ave Maria and the Red, White 
and Blue Gounod’s Ave Maria, the jury conceded, was 
sacred, but the other airs were regarded as secular. The 
case was tried or appeal tron the sentence of the lower 
court, which fined Mr. Tompkins $70.— Sun. 
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Bertini Humphrys on Monday night in her charming 
apartment. Mme. Linné, Mrs. Clark Wilson and, of course, 
Miss Bertini herself will take part. 

*# # & 

Miss Nanna Rygaard, the soprano at the Centenary 
Methodist Church, gave a song recital on Thursday, being 
assisted by Miss Alice Doty, pianist, and Frank Winter, 
violinist. Miss Rygaard has a good voice, of large range 
and excellent quality. She is a pupil of Mme. Nellie de 
Norville, of the American Conservatory, whose conscien- 
tious work is plainly evidencedin Miss Rygaard’s perform- 








CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
226 Wabash Avenue, October 24, 1896. | 


rEINWAY HALL, redecorated, remodeled and 
most attractive, opened formally for the season with 
the Amateur Musical Club’s concert on Monday. The 
large attendance was enthusiastically appreciative of all 
selections. Charles W. Clarke, the baritone, sang Gounod's 
Lend Me Your Aid, eliciting a persistent encore, to which 
he responded. His voice has become mellower, rounder, 
ind his singing very much finished since he went to 
Europe. Miss Regina Zeisler played the Grieg concerto 
with admirable success. This was the program : 


Comesese, FB Me iin scdssscecveccsocwsvesese e . Grieg 


Lend Me Your Aid, from Queen of Sheba Gounod 
Mr. Charles W. Clarke 


Pantastestck....cccccecccccvccovescesesscescecs beeden .... Wilhelmj 


Easter Dawn alae’ .R. H. Woodman 
Mrs. Gragg. Mr. Harrison M. Wild accompanist | 
.. Theodore Lack 


Polonaise de Concert... .ccccccccces eee coos 
Mrs. Russell and Miss Eddy 
The Tear sae .... Rubinstein 


. Schumann 





Devotion 


Mpechensseredervecsneewesecewess Dudley Buck 


lhe Lord Is My Light. a 
Mrs. Bagg and Mr. Clark 


‘The concert was not one of the best, such as I have 
heard by the Amateurs, but passed off smoothly. 


* * * 


Miss Sybil Sammis, at present studying with Mme. 
Linné, has been retained by the Chicago Marine Band for 
the entire season of Sunday concerts to be given in Chicago, 
possibly at the Columbia Theatre. Miss Sammis was ex- 
tremely successful with the band in Philadelphia and 


Pittsburgh. She is one of the younger vocalists who are 
quickly working their way to the front. 

Five members of the Gottschalk Lyric School faculty 
gave a most entertaining concert on Wednesday, Dr. Rob- 
ert Goldbeck, the pianist-composer ; Carl Becker, head of 
the violin department ; Grace Huyck Adams, elocutionist ; 
Ernest Woollett, ‘cellist, and L. G. Gottschalk, principal of 
the vocal department, all contributing to a well-deserved 





success. 
Program : 
Sonata No. 3, C minor 


Angels’ Serenade 


Recitations 
Lorraine Lorree 





A Hindoo Paradise 
Reverie Sbnesrereecesieneeeoee ‘ .. Vieuxtemps 
Carl Becker 

OD ins par cdddcevrcse+ acu Glenectaed yicdee be Gibtwetuwedvs Gounod 
L. G. Gottschalk 

ey ns SI oe cdeddecssncedéeebersteneses Mendelssohn-Liszt 

Eighth Rhapsody ; senvene oban i6scbees mee 
Robert Goldbeck. 

Py RAID 5 cevt by condesccidadinbvenssesteuvsindtioneeeds Gutterman 

(Andante and Finale.) 

Ernest Woolletc 

Trio Romanze ka bavansedeeduar vue sen Ebeee Saint-Saéns 


Carl Becker, Emma Clark, Effie Murdock. 





Mrs. Emery givesa musicale and reception for Miss Nina | 


ance. 
* *# # 

It has been many times stated that Whitney Mockridge 
would be the tenor singing with the Apollo Club, February 
11. Thisis a mistake. Our own tenor, George Hamlin, 
who is quite as capable of singing here, has been engaged 
for that date. He has many engagements in both West 
and East. 

Mrs. John Vance Cheney gave a lecture on Beethoven's 
Second Symphony on Thursday, illustrated with piano, 
‘cello and violin, Miss Losey, violinist ; Mr. Day Williams, 
‘cellist, and Miss Kathleen Shippen, pianists, being the as- 
sistants. The performance of the two movements from 
the symphony was received with much enthusiasm, and 
Miss Losey’s magnificent instrument with its glorious tone 
was a positive revelation. The violin she is so fortunate 
to possess is one that any musician might envy. Miss 


Losey has made great progress and gave much pleasure. | 


Mr. Day Williams did his part of the work well, while Miss 
Kathleen Shippen, a former pupil of W. H. Sherwood, was 
equally successful. 

The Sherwood Club announces the first regular meeting 





of the season for Wednesday morning, October 28, at 10:30, | 


in Recital Hall, Auditorium. 

Madame Ragna Linné and Mr. Allen Spencer opened the 
series of evening recitals given by the American Conserva- 
tory on Tuesday evening, when Kimball Hall was literally 
packed—in fact many were unable to obtain admission. 
Madame Linné, although not fully recovered from a seri- 
ous indisposition, sang her various numbersas only such an 
artist can, with a splendid tone quality and sympathetic 


expression that elicited tremendous enthusiasm, she was | 


persistently encored after every number. Mr. Allen 
Spencer played an ambitious program with clearness and 
intelligence, showing much painstaking study. He was 
heartily applauded and recalled. Mrs. Florence Hackett 
played most artistic accompaniments. Here is the pro- 
gram : 

Sonata quasi una fantasia, op. 27, NO. 2...... 6... 26+. wees Beethoven 
Impromptu in A flat........... Schubert 
Rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4..... 





Brahms 





I ov cccccscesedtcesdchaerese. <6 ateehersecdeerdebestsovesees Liszt 
PED, 6c 0cceee } 
D WH tcbccevecess Peresconconscctesecus Chopin 
Three Etudes.... ) 
Mr. Spencer 
Bonne Nuit. pon at nerese .....Massenet 
Vomstinn Beremns,. o.oo... scccccccccsescccccsceccces nie Svendsen 
Mme. Linné. 
Cortége Rustique...... pandeesretecddteos ..... Templeton Strong 
Ce BO dvcesiscvccccesevcsscevedeess: ovceee covesdeneence ee 
Momento Capriccioso........4.+. -seeeees Van Westerhout 
Mr. Spencer 
Si BON ioe ov civovecsius pha dtaathbe st hielo uens Victor Harris 
Mme. Linné 
SP I tvawsncccwstsrseevabstberarnetannws .Schubert-Liszt 
NE FI a i cece covcesenesenesdsscseceyerscsuceseses Chopin-Liszt 
PE CN cicncowsdediwaey aces vcemeeteenseresderonecoeure Liszt 


Mr. Spencer 

Bicknell Young’s attractive studio was crowded to-day 
when Mr. Chauncy Moore and Mr. Allen Spencer gave the 
following program : 


Aria, Why Do the Nations Rage ?(Messiah).............. Handel 
Piano— 
FERPCORRGEM . coccessscocce PA oh eee ae a idecanibin Schubert 
CIO. n6.c'cs sc ccerscressicceves Van Westerhout 
Songs— 
POGMIIINMOS... 0 0.60008 s000 cove dveneeneneseceneed cok Schubert 
MAadchen mit dem rothen Miindchen..... ....Gregory-Mason 
Where Blooms the Rose...... bsiehe >. reswered Clayton-Johns 





Piano— 
RS. PONIES, cccccocccevecsoccoseconccossecoeseees .Chopin-Liszt 
Polonaise (1 flat)... .cccccccccccescsccccccccccces sovcccvcovceses Liszt 
Songs— 
The Song of the Morn.......... es ..Mrs. Young 
gg errr e sieepenaesethcss teehee D’Hardelot 


Absent, Yet Present occccceesevssece Maud Valerie White 

Mr. Moore, with a fine baritone, sang the selection I 
heard with good effect, showing the fine instruction ob- 
tained from Mr. Young, himself one of the best vocalists 
and teachers with a tremendous baritone. Mr. Spencer 
played several of the numbers given previously at the 
conservatory concert. Schubert’s A flat impromptu and 
Momento Capriccioso of Van Westerhout were handicapped 
by nervousness unfortunately, but he had a good reception. 
The Chicago Musical College gave a concert to-day, when 
very talented pupils of that great institution took part. Of 
course even standing room was not obtainable, many be- 
ing turned away. 

The piano executants were all pupils of the clever presi- 
dent of the college, Dr. Ziegfeld, Miss Chapman in par- 
ticular receiving a perfect ovation. Mr. Frank Rushworth, 
studying with William Castle, had immense success, as 
did Louis Blackman, the violinist, at present with Liset- 
mann. Miss Agnes Pringle played as she always does, 
making steady progress and showing brilliant promise. 

PROGRAM, 


Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 159 Carl Reinecke 








Margaret Jacobsohn, Agnes Pringle and se Jacobsohn 
Weed, BOs. OE AER, EB. TO ocicccccececceésccevecesacese . Verdi 
Mr. Frank Rushworth 
| Violin, Andante and finale from Concerto E minor Mendelssohr 
Mr. Louis Blackmar 
Piano, Polonaise, op. 22 ‘ one joneteeweie cocesney 
Miss Clara Joy 
Violin, Andante and Rondo, op. 29 oon Vieuxtemps 
Miss Agnes Pringle 

Vocal 
Thou Art My All ....... > sacs Bradsky 
Letter Song New nt 
Mr. Fr R vort 
Piar I t t 4 Mosz * 
Miss Cordelia Chapmar 
* * 
I have received the following letter, without date or ad- 
| dress 
In answer to the article w appea to-day’s issue of THE 
| MUSICAL COURIER, the heading of w This Is No ( 
drum, &c., I wis! ppen to know att em refers 
gentleman in one town studios s I car sa 
for or against him i a il tea 1use | 4 
never worked wit ill say it is possible for grea’ musician 
to become cal tee the usual nditior f applicat 
and study, just the same as it is for any dinary individual t 
so; therefore I agree with the writer this isne conundrum 
MkS. J. CURRAN, Chicago, I 


The above was addressed Editors THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER in New York, with the request that it be published in 
the Chicago letter. I gladly give it place, as I would be 
willing to place several other so-called answers that have 
been mentioned, and which lead me to suppose that there 
are several to whom my ‘‘conundrum” might apply. The 
writer, who writes in a painfully schoolboyish hand, is talk- 
Who is Mrs J Curran, any- 
way ? FLORENCE FRENCH 


ing through his or her hat 


Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care Tut 


| Musicat Courter, New York. 
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Second Popular Concert, Carnegie 
Hall. 


HE second popular concert took place on Sun- 
day evening last in Carnegie Hall, when the soloists 
were Miss Rachel Hoffmann, pianist; Mrs. Katharine 
Bloodgood, contralto, and Herr Wilhelm Xanten, tenor. 
The occasion was the début of Miss Hoffmann, a young 
pianist, who hails directly from Brussels, and who has 
already won professional distinction in Europe. 
Miss Hoffmann played the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto, 
a work forever popular from the buoyancy and rhythmic 
dash of its last movements alone, aside from the Bach-like 
beauty of the first. The new artist met a genial reception, 
and at the close of her performance had such repeated sal- 
vos of applause that she was obliged to play a short encore. 
Her playing is rarely vigorous and decisive for a woman, 
and she obtains a remarkably powerful tone. A certain 
lack of clarity and delicacy in passage work is made up fot 
in chord 


by Miss Hoffmann's great firmness and authority 


playing and octave work, wherein she retains a 


stronghold beyond most other woman pianists 


mann’s pianistic n » is virile and bold. She is thor- 


oughly at home wi orchestra, and were a newcomer 
to turn his back » performer it would be much more 


itional to suspect a male virtuoso of iron nerves and mus- 


gir] 
giri 


Miss Hoffmann had the good fortune to obtain an instru- 
It is doubt- 


factory of 


les than a youthful Belgian 


ment of superb quality and sonority of tone 
left t 


Steinway & Sons as that on which she was lucky enough 


ful whether so superior a piano ever 1€ 


to first display her resources in New York. 


The orchestra, 


ii 


1eS 


which was in good form, played a popular 


program, including Carmen and Aida selections, and some 
‘ 


srieg and Wagner music. The program was of judicious 


brevity and, except in the case of the débutante, Miss Hoff- 
mann, admitted no encores 


} } 





Mrs. Katharine Bloodgood’s warm, lovely voice was 
heard in a Bemberg air and a song of Mary Knight Wood 
But diction, Mrs. Bloodgood, you should attend to it. The 


5 





hard where not only can the auditor not guess at 


case 1S 


+} 


} but 


1e ideas, but is in doubt as to the 


Mrs. 1 1 


1 ’ . 
slood l’s voice 1s too 


left even language i! 





are being sung. 





they 





oe 
Zoot 





ood to be associated with such imperfect enunciation. 
Herr Xanten sang ,the Holy Grail, from Lohengrin 
ifter the manner of a robust tenor, with few emotional 
ind musical qualities 
The house was well filled below and in the first box 
tier, but more room was left upstairs than ought to have 
been, character of concert and prices considered 


Hesse’s 


Max 


just been published. 


1897. 


1897 


Calendar for Deutscher 
Musiker-Kalendar for In 
addition to statistics, addresses, &c., it contains biographi- 
Mottl, Nikisch, Richard Strauss and Wein- 
gartner, and an essay by Dr. Hugo Riemann on Historical 


has 
cal sketches of 


Concerts. 
Rubinstein.— Professor Solowjew, of St, Petersburg, 
gives some recollections of Rubinstein’s Damon. 
if the Imperial Opera had not refused to produce the work 
1871 to America. 


Some 


He says 


Rubinstein would not have come 


of the composer's friends, to console him for his 


in 


disappointment, arranged for the performance privately 
of some scenes from the opera, and some amateurs gave 
the first act and some scenes from the others. Rubinstein 
accompanied on the piano, and played also the dances 
and the romance of the Prince. Rubin- 
the first 


from the Dimon 
stein was anxious to know how Zamara’s solo in 
act would sound on the stage, as the singer has to stand 
the Raab, therefore, mounted a 
chair and sang her solo from this elevation. Of the other 
singers who the Zamara rodle abroad Rubinstein 


preferred Albani in London. 


above chorus. Fraulein 


sang 





Viardot-Carcia and Von Klenner. 

ERLIOZ, who could write thought in words as 
well as in music, said of Mme. Viardét 

‘*To write of her is to make an entire study Her 
talent is so complete and varied, it touches so many sides 
of art, and unites spontaneity in such a way with science, 
that she produces at one time emotion and astonishment 
Her voice, of exceptional compass, is capable of the most 
skillful vocalization and of the most artistic phrasing 
a profound sensibility she unites a despotic will, an all- 
conquering magnetism, and the power to express supreme 
grief given to few artists. Her gestures are noble, sober, 
true; and the powerful expression of her face is equally 
telling in mute passages as when expressing sentiment by 


| words id 


marked | 


Miss Hoff- | 





as irtist but as one of the 


an i 





It is not, however 





teachers of singing the world has ever known—a faultless ex- 
ponent of her father’s unique discovery, the world renowned 


Garcia method—that Pauline Viarddét-Garcia will be most 
gratefully known to posterity Endowed wit! ire it 
tuitive sympathies, and the absolute power to justly esti- 


mate native talent and the true artistic temperament, 


nature had destined Pauline Viardét-Garcia for a teacher 
of pre-eminent and historic success. She cut short her 
brilliant operatic career to take in hand the valuable in- 
heritance bequeathed »y her father, the famous Garcia 


method, so that the world of song might have all the bene- 





fit from his discovery which her e 
Her brother, Manu 


self had been a prominent light uy 


rgies could possibly 
like 


yon the operatic stage, 


,a tenor, who her- 





accomplish. 


also relinquished his vocal career, and established himself 


as exponent of his father’s method in London, England, 


where he still remains. But it is averagely concluded, by 


reason of her rare personal sympathies, knowledge of hu- 
man nature and patient understanding of all its variable 


elements, that Pauline Viard6t-Garcia has proved much the 
more successful representative of the two. She has es- 
tablished increasing channels for the Garcia method all 


lying 


over the world, and, re n its marvelous merits, 


which have now stood the most severe and prominent tests 


over three-quarters of a cent has pursued her 


seclusion, amply satis- 


} j 


arduous round of teaching in quiet 








| 


name, 


| advertised method 


To | 


that right had been acquired through honest and lengthy 
endeavor is acalamity which needs protest. 

The Garcia method, being the first, the strongest, the 
universally recognized among the greatest vocal develop- 
ments of three generations, needs no artificial support, and 
its representatives are apt to sit quietly and await results 
tor unqualified 
It is the 


it 


world, because i 


with the assured dignity which looks only 
its faithful students. 
in the 


success from any of least 


had the 


has 


r 


solidity of a primary basis to rely upon, and its sequel in 


vocal history has always defied competition. To be the 
well-known teachers means something in 


pupil of many 


To be an authorized Garcia pupil means a valuable 


amount in actual vocal fact. 
The studio of Madame Viarddét-Garcia is always over- 
crowded, and thereby she has always had unusual encour- 


ejection of material,a 


selection o1 ording 
Madame Viardét-Garcia in her position 


is acute, and 


agement in the 





1ces 


to her pret 


as teacher is well known to t as she 


has always withheld rather than offered encouragement to 
pupils where she could not see full scope for successful 
results. Her reserve and unwavering accuracy in vocal 
matters are of tremendous value in the formation of any 

and her word of commendation forms a diploma 


opinion, 
f When Viardét-Gar« 
but 


in itsel ia undertakes to commend a 


undertakes to author- 





pupil it means much ; when she 


of remarkable voca 





| ize a representative teacher it Is a fact 
significance 
Apropos of this, Mme. von Klenner’s first interview with 
Mme. Viardét-Garcia is interesting. Mme. von Klenner 
had studied singing with admirable results for several 
years in Europe, windin ip with Desirée Artot, Mme. 
Viardét-Garcia’s own 
Of course the new applicant sang, and with such excel- 


fied with the reward that no pupil duly authenticated from 
her studio has ever met anything from a critical press or 
public but unqualified commendation on the use and 
management of the voice 

We have here in Amer to-day just one pupil of Mme 
Viardét-Garcia who has iduated from studio, not 
only as a finished pupil, but as Viard6ét-Garcia’s authorized 
representative of the Garcia method in America. This is 
t well-Known and successful vocal teacher, Mme 





arine Evans-von Klenner, whose por rait appears on 
front page of this le with her 


page issue side by si 


present 
teacher 

Madame Viardét-Garcia cannot speak too hi 
talents of Mme. Katharine Evans-von 
York. 
of carrying on the traditions of the best vocal 


has the full sympathy and 


the 
New 


ghly of 
Klenner, of 
Both as singer and as professor worthy of the task 
school, 
Mme. von Klenner 
of the great artist. 

‘*I believe Mme. von Klenner to be an excellent profess- 
freely and fully 


or,’’ she says, ‘‘and I authorize her as 


representative of the Garcia method as taught by me.”’ 
Madame von Klenner is beyond question the one author- 


ized individual who holds to-day the key to the 
The transients who 


famous 
Garcia method in the United States. 
obtain admission to a Garcia studio in Europe, take a few 
lessons, then flit away, and should they decide to become 
teachers show no hesitancy in placing ‘‘Garcia method” 
upon their American prospectus, are probably as numerous 
as they are dangerous to the cause of vocal art and the 
public purse. To 
fame, then 


have obtained a few lessons from a 


for 


teacher of 


use the title of that teacher's honorable method as though | through regular scientific observance 


confidence | 


Kath- 


| months ; 





teaching purposes to decide to | 


lent results that the at mistress immediately remarked 





Yes, a dramatic soprano, excellently trained. Of course 
you intend going on the operatic stage 
Mme. von Klenner, then Katharine Evans, had not the 


she was fitted for it; 





prevaieut operat although 
nevertheless she he would ask the great teache 
how long t would take with her experien ana 








répertoire to enable her upon an oper- 


atic Career 
* Just a year,” Mme. V 


poke the plain 


iardét-Garcia said, and then Mme, 
truth, ‘I 


You 


to study 


lo not want, ma- 
I can do that 


von Klenner s{ 


dame, to make a career as a singer. 


What I 


her. 


n a year. do want is with you, 


to study with 


nethod in Amer- 


become a tea 1 want you so 





to become the representative your I 


How long do you think i me to accomplish 


1Ca, 


that?” 


the candid mistress, ‘‘ it might take but ten 





} ” | 
h, said 


it might take ten years. It might take all your 
life and yet never be accomplished. Time and experience 


reat talent and tempera- 


o 


Ss 


to try tl 


alone can decide that. You have 
ment for an artist. If 


g, well—begin. I am willing, but I promise 


you wish 1e career of a pro- 
fessor of singin 
nothing.” 

Wit 
many things, and before the close of her 
glad to indorse Mme. Katharine Evans-von Klenner as her 
sentative, an exponent of the per- 


Viardét-Garcia began to promise 


instruction was 


hin a short period 


qualified, faithful repr 
fect Garcia method whom she was glad to see opening up 
the United States of 


her energetic, prominent career in 


America. 

In all the babble concerning methods and forms it is fre- 
quently ignored that old Garcia, the father of Viardot, 
and Malibran, was the first master to publish an 
Before his day no doubt 


Manuel 
exactly formulated vocal method. 
there were many great singers who sang by natural laws, 
but the older Garcia laid down in writing the first clear 
method by which all voices could be used, developed to 
their fullest possibilities and preserved to the longest period 
He bequeathed his 
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magnificent discovery to his gifted children, They were 
Spaniards by race but Italian in sympathy and musical 
training. The famous pupils turned out by the Garcia 


training include the greatest singers of three generations. | 


Jenny Lind was the pupil of Manuel Garcia fils, the man who 
invented the laryngoscope, the first instrument which ever 
disclosed the exact workings of the vocal cords, a discov- 
ery as useful to medical science as it has proved to the 
whole theory of vocal art. 

For years Mme. Viardét-Garcia distinguished herself as 
ateacher of voice at the Paris Conservatoire, where she 
still remains on the board of examination, and at her 
private studio in Paris she still receives a few select pupils, 
of whose talent she has no doubt. The Garcia vocal 
method was the first formula to disclose to the vocal 
world an exact scientific regimen by which the voice could 
be developed, preserved and made subservient to all exi- 
gencies of vocal art. This noble method has never been 





altered or in any way diverted by its great living repre- | 


sentatives, the children of its inventor, Manuel Garcia. 
It has been adapted more fully through their supreme 
artistic intelligence to growing vocal needs, but in its main 
principles it still remains the same—the same pure and 
comprehensive method which has produced the greatest 
singers of three generations. 

Mme. Von Klenner studied with Viardét-Garcia from the 
very foundation of her theories to the close, and is a true 
exponent of that versatile school which can enable anyone 
of its finished pupils to sing with equal facility in dramatic, 
lyric or coloratura work. This is the marked distinction of 
the Garcia method. A pupil is not confined to one style of 
singing, but can with equal success cover the broad dra- 
matic or florid ornate schools as few singers are known to 
do. Types are drawn and talents fitted to them by or- 
dinary vocal methods and no going outside or beyond is 
understood, but the Garcia method, while developing full- 
est dramatic power, retains the flexibility and agility of the 
voice, so that it may be successfully used in music of the 
most opposite character. 

Pauline Viardét - Garcia’s American 
Madame Katharine Evans von Klenner, has not alone 
rested satisfied with the complete tuition of her mistress, 
but every summer continues to visit her in Paris, when 
they discuss the progress of vocal art, all its latest moves 
and probable developments. Every point of value to date 
has been carefully assimilated by Madame von Klenner 
throught the medium of her honored instructress. 

The following history of the Garcia family and Madame 
Viardét-Garcia’s career as an artist has been forwarded 


representative, 


by our Paris correspondent. 

Had all the Garcia children lived there would have been 
fifteen of them. The three survivors were all renowned. 
‘The parents were both Spanish. Mme. Viardot was born 
on the Rue Richelieu, Paris, and her sister, ‘‘ the sublime 
Malibran,’’ thirteen years older, was also born in Paris. 
There was seven years’ difference between the ages of 
Pauline Garcia and her brother. 

Much has been said about the violence, cruelty, severity, 
brutality even, of Garcia pére. Nothing pains Mme. 
Viardot more than the expression of this false impression, 
which she meets now and then in literature. 

That he was severe in regard to all art matters, and 
especially so in directing the talents of his children, is 
certainly true. This trait he had, however, more serious 
occasion to exercise with Malibran, who herself so often 
said 

‘1 was lazy and disobedient; if my father had not been 
so severe with me, I would never have amounted to any- 
thing.’’ Pauline, however, was gentle and studious, but 
even she recalls one eventful lesson when she made a mis- 
take and was bidden to recommence. The mistake was 
repeated the second time, and the third, but not the 
fourth, for in between there came a resounding box on the 
eur that cleared her senses and put her fingers right. 

‘* Now you see,’’ he said in his vibrant tones, ‘‘ if you 


Is 9 P 
| istence,’’ she says with fervor. 
| her abundant hair tumbling about her wonderful face and 





had paid attention the first time, as the fourth, you would 
not have received that box,’’ which probably was literal 
truth. 

It is true that in Mme. Viardét’s private chamber hangs 
a portrait in oil of her father, in round cap and curls, 
which represents anything but a severe and savage human 
being. It is the incarnation of gay, good-natured, free 
and easy good will, with its round, easy lines, dancing 
black eyes and beautiful mouth, the mirth lines turned up 
at the corners as by a moustache. 

“I always remember him gay, sweet and good- 
natured,’’ says the daughter, reverently. ‘‘ Oh, yes, he 
was easily roused. We are all Spaniards; but not in the 
family. It was as teacher that he was in earnest.”’ 

The beautiful mother, herself an accomplished actress, 
hangs beside him, of a more serious turn of expression 
even than her gifted spouse. 


In an adjoining little holy of holies hangs her wonderful | 
‘‘The only authentic likeness of Malibran in ex- | 
| Fides; Le Prophete; 


sister. 
It is taken in negligée, 


shoulders, just as the artist happened to find her one 
morning when visiting in the home of Lablache. 

‘* That is absolutely my sister as I remember her,’’ says 
Viardét. ‘‘ I have never seen the likeness elsewhere.’ 

A long stemmed glass, ‘lled with flowers, is kept con- 
stantly before the portrait. 

The difference in the ages and the events of career life 
so separated Malibran and her little sister that there was 





| Sonnambula; .Vorma , 


but little sisterly communion between them, but it is cer- | 
tain that the wonderful talent of the little Pauline was tae | 


source of wonder and admiration of the older genius. Her 


| early studies were directed first by her celebrated father, 





and later by her brother Manuel, whose vocal method has 
become classic. 

Liszt was her teacher in piano, and at thirteen she was 
playing successfully in concerts as his pupil, with her 
sister and De Beriot, in Belgium and Germany. Indeed 
so impressed was the master with her many-sided genius 
that he wrote a book about her. With Reicha she studied 
compositions, and her writing continues to this day, many 
valuable things being yet unpublished. Among her writ- 
ings are Le Dernier Sorcier, 1’Ogre, Trop de femmes, 
Scenes from Athalie, Phédre, Andromaque, &c. Reyer, 


| : : ae ; ‘ 
panied him to Italy, Spain, Russia and Germany, before 


Operas and concerts marked the 


returning to London. 
Norma, Romeo, Don 


travels, each one a distinct triumph. 
Pasquale, La Juive, Don Juan, Iphigénie en Tauride and 
Les Huguenots were among the special triumphs of the 
time, the last four in German. Nine years after her first 
appearance in Paris she re-entered it as queen of song in 
Le Prophéte, as Fides. 

Three years later she created Gounod's Sapho. The 
Barber of Seville and Secret Marriage were played at the 
ThéAtre Italien, and here also she reached the climax of 
her power in Orphée and Fidelio. After the return to the 
Opéra Alceste, Le Prophéte, La Favorita and Trovatore 
were played with tremendous success, and meantime some 
representations were given at Stuttgart and Carlsruhe. 

The complete list of her rdles is as follows: Desdemona, 
La Cenerentola, Rosina, Tancredt, Arsace in Semi- 
ramide; Nietta in La Gazza Ladra; La Cantatrice 
villana Fidalma, in Secret Marriage; Orpiée, Fidelzo, 
Valentine, in Les Huguenots; 
Sapho, Léonore, in La Favorita; .4zucena, in I) Trova- 
tore; Zer/ina, in Don Giovanni; Lady Macbeth ; Orsino, 
Nancy, in Martha; Asana, in La 
in I Capuletti ed i Mon- 


in Lucretia Borgia; 
Romeo 
tecchi; Bianca, Rachel, in Juive; Dona Anna, in Don 
Giovanni; /phigénie ; Alice, in Robert le Diable; Marza, 
in Maria di Rohan; Lucéa,; Adina, in |'Elisire d’amore; 
Norina, in Don Pasquale; Redsecca, in Il ‘Templario; 
Alina, in Queen of Golconda. She gave 150 representa- 
tions of Orphée. 

In personality Mme. Viardét has been no less remark- 
able. Of a remarkable and striking beauty, she has been 
immortalized in many ways besides in her work—in paint- 
ing by Ary Schaefer, in poetry by De Musset, in prose by 
Georges Sand, in marble by Millet. Modest, gentle, help- 
ful, dignified, wholly artistic, of the best school, com- 
poser, friend and confidante of the best artist minds of 
her day, Mme. Viardot is an art centre, not merely an 
artist. 

As professor, again has her noble work been perpetu- 
ated. Scores of her pupils have become famous as pro- 


fessors and as artists. Among them Lucca, Viro de 


| Marion, Marianne Brandt, Hanfsténgl, Antoinette Ster- 


| ling, Bianca Bianchi, and Desirée Artot. 


speaking of the last, becomes enthusiastic over its *‘ no- | 


bility and the sincerity of its dramatic expression.’’ Then 
here are piano pieces, songs, sonatas even, en masse, and 
her pantomime, Au Japon, has been played in St. Peters- 
burg and London. 

Her genius for language has been the marvel of the 
nations, each one of whom, from the purity of her diction, 
might have imagined her one of them. Language came 
to her with the composition to which it belonged. 

But with all her qualities it was as the vitalizing, creat- 
ing, dominating interpreter that Pauline Viardét won the 
place she has in the world to-day. 

Alfred de Musset said of her on her début: ‘‘ She gives 
herself up to inspiration with an ease and simplicity 
which gives an air of grandeur to all she does. So long 


A New Opera Company. 


HE Metropolitan Grand English Opera Com- 
pany has lately been organized, and rehearsals for 

the season have been in progress for several weeks. The 
company, of which Mr. Hermann Grau is the manager, is a 
very strong one, including a first-class chorus and orches- 
tra, and the list of artists is headed by Mme. Georgine von 
Januschowsky as the prima donna soprano, while Mr. 
Adolph Neuendorff is the musical director. The Klaw & 





| Erlanger Exchange is booking the company for its tour, 


has she studied and so absolutely has she learned to hide | 
the profound science of her work that she gives the im- | 
pression of knowing everything without having ever | 


learned it. She sings as she breathes. Although she is 
doing marvels at seventeen, she does all so naturally that 
it does not occur to us to be surprised. She has the secret 
of the only true artist. Before expressing she feels."’ 
Mlle. Garcia began where many finish; she had the rare 


and the dates arranged for the first five weeks are: Wash- 
ington (opening of the new Columbia Theatre), November 
9; Baltimore Academy of Music, November 16; Pitts- 
burgh, Alvin Theatre, November 23; Cleveland, Euclid 
Avenue Opera House, November 30, and Toronto, Prince's 
Theatre, December 7. Later in the season the company 
will also be heard in New York 








Van Dyck.—Ernest Van Dyck, the tenor, has made 


| his début as an actor in a performance given in Vienna in 


gifts of tragic inspiration and musical inspiration com- | 


bined, but all had been based on finished training and pro- 
found study. Her definite début was made in London. 
Then immediately in Paris in Otello, Cenerentola and the 
Barber of Seville.. 
Viardot by marriage with a celebrated litterateur, trans- 
lator and learned critic of art, who was director of the 
Théatre Italien. A great voyager, the young wife accom- 


The year following she became Mme. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


honor of the Duke of Orleans’ presence at Schoenbrunn. 
One of Alfred de Musset’s comedies was played in French. 


Mme. Patti I11.—London, October 23, 1896.—The 
fact that Mme. Patti was unable to fulfill an engagement 
to sing at Sheffield to-night caused alarming rumors con- 


cerning her health to be spread. The fact is she is suffer- 
g 


jing from a chill. Her condition is not serious.—NMew 


York Herald. 
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MR. VIRGIL: a P 

Dear Sir —Notwithstanding the 
well-known aphorism of Robert 
Schumann, that ‘One cannot learn 
to speak from the dumb,” 1am con- 
vinced that many technical difficul- oe 
ties may be conquered upon your 
instrument more quickly and ac- 
curately than in the ordinary way, 
and with the utmost regard for the 
ears of sensitive neighbors. 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 


from the use of the Clavier 1s to make the touch accurate, firm, 
vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discriminative, delicate, enduring 
and finished ; it stops the annoyance from piano practice, saves 
Se a good piano, and rightly used secures greater artistic play- 
ing skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano in 
three years, and frequently greater than is EveR gotten at 
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Nina Bertini-Humphrys.—Miss Nina Bertini-Hum- | the second Philharmoni 
































phrys recently returned to New York from a very success- | recital in Chicago in February and April and a concert in Be anee, S7Ous ——— a obtained & divorce in 1006 rent 

ful season with the Hinrichs Opera Company in San Fran- | Toronto in February. rene ieee married ©. J. Ee _—— —_ co-respondent » ootiogee 

cisco. Her most conspicuous successes were /u/iet and Sastats Diente Geeseen~The eeccess achieved ty | “re ~ Pabere suit. Signor Tomasi is about fifty years ’ 
Mignon. Besides these réles Miss Humphreys sang 4/ar- | William Lavin, the popular tenor, in Toronto, October TE Pease rings csalbenen 
gherita in Faust, Pagliacci, Cavalleria, Queen (Hugue- | when he sang Rossini’s Stabat Mater and miscellaneous Dut at Worcester Pestivel. : pies ong ae 
nots), Gilda, Leonora (Trovatore), Martha, Bohemian | selections could not be more fu lly demonstrated than by | “ neg epee: wen — EES SRN 3S O- 
Girl, Carmen, &c. the fact thathe has been engaged for another concert in amen bee pane nge rg = Sa Saree ne ors. 

Marix Loevensohn.— Mr. Marix Loevensohn, the young | that city November 17. The following are some of the vr. Carl E. Dufft, the well-known oratorio basso, has just 
Belgian ‘cello virtuoso, who is under engagement to Ru- | reports of his work ailed a round dosen of eco. <ope bts with this famous 
ri lolph Aronson, recently performed in Cologne and other Mr. Lavin won a distinct eee through his splendid rendering Amastean gacemmeseter rege tho emty « mage = ne saan 
cities in Germany with great success. At the concert given | of the Cujus Animam. His singing in the Stabat Mater and his sub- was a short paragraph ag the New York //e7 “ a. Dr. Dufft 
in Verviers, October 1. in aid of the Vi ixtemps monu- | * quent admirable interpretatioy f several songs in the miscel- by his ta Para in arenes this yeat in The meontak 
ment, Mr. Loevensohn performed the andante from mots pa peep boos < ie ale : of bis i ~oles ‘ rs no te ee ee eee 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto _ hate es it ‘Seiiaas and France was ish ident the a eee 4 ae ore criticisms 

r. Dufft is about as near e )among oratorio bassos as he ‘ 

Teresa Carreno.—Madame ‘Teresa ‘arrefio’s Klavier- breadth of style and the refined and artist ph get. His voice is a pleasing qual he sings with a 
Abende throughout Germany have met with enormous suc- | |, eign oe ecreoel noth : “emer re ad ge requisite dign His execution of | is almost beyor 
cess and are modeled after those given Anton Rubin- pti a tg Sr ies } paar on ly pa aa Hae a ma — meee ary sent » Herd oe hes ae aoe 
stein. Recent a Carrefio program in Snatiien included } res} led with « re numbers Toronk alurday Night ) work ian the D ft md wed r 7 fi = 7 
compositions of Bach 3eethoven, Chopin, Schumann, | /@4e7 /7 
Mendelssohn and Liszt. Mr. Rudolph Aronson re ports | Mr. Lavin, who is no strang I to audic Ss, won a pr : ry saeee we nipceomesiy uae —— off oak Seay Pins nw bt 

| ev Ss gs sc arely, wave S art wit! great eadt ana 1iilal 
that thirty Carrefio concerts have already been disposed ad = tp ess the ¢ s Animam, which he re ered with a of execut and that active appreciatior f verbal and musica 
in this country Gi sate i al ne Toronto Mail and Empir states values which is one of his finest characteristics. He was clea 

Lawson .—Corinne Moore Lawson's season will be a very | Mr. Wi ban ta tl Bilaial il tee nec. | Strong an i spirited always.— Wor r Evening Telegram 
busy one. Apart from her own recitals here 1 her en- | essary to say that he was in first-class form and won a recal eat 4. Victor Benham.—Mr. A. Victor Benham will giv 
gagement at Mr. Bispham’s second concert in Chickering earance ron World, October t first of his pupils’ concerts of the present season 
Hall, December 18, she is booked for appearances in Cam- Louise St. John Westervelt.—The following press | Steinway Hall on November 28, wl the program will be 
bridge, T roy Philade Ip ia, Cleveland and Denver, while | notices were obtained by the young soprano Miss Louise | 45 sOLOWS 
negotiations are pending in nearly every important city on | St. John Westervelt at her recent début with the Damro : ‘ D Me n, M M. Ba “ WOON 

1 : . es s <, We Miss B ‘ ‘ 28, I Schytte, Mr 
the continent Orchestra in Carnegie Hall eeainail 7 ~ = : vr. H. Ral cone ta no 

Walter Damrosch and Oratorio.—Walter Damrosct Miss Louise St. John We elt, a g “ ade her | G Miss H. Lang; P Fanta , vski, Miss A. Bra 
will conduct all of the concerts to be given by the Oratorio | ——— ie=ainegghys " , ae ~s | ma 
Society this season. He ha inged his opera engage- ak he = ; oe te ale : ps at ae Nee eae, Bronislaw Huberman.—Bronislaw Huberman, the 

Verd Manzoni Req nem, | that Miss Westerve was re P 1th , mes H. ra tober 10 markable boy violinist, whose I lay y as created su 
t Christmas 1d Mendelssohn's sensation in Europe, w ake Ss first appearance here 
E Nordica, HI evan Williams Miss West » oe . . at ne, isan Ame Carnegie Hall, Novembe 1v His Ameri tou S unas 
Ffrangcon-Davies and David Bispham are the soloists ths a “pee : enanigeset oe ad = a geste 2 the guidance of Heinrich Conried, the we nown theat 
engaged sail alii siderd asinine Miss Westervelt was nervous | Cal Manage! 

Testimonial Concert to Miss Cole.—A testimonial con- | a: ently d t do herself justice.—Mai and Expr Otto Lohse’s Departure.—Otto Lohse, the orchest: 
cert, successful and largely attended, was tendered on | . and operatic conductor, former husband of the late Fra 
September 29 at Dallas, Tex., to Miss Clara Louise Cole, a Miss I se Weste t eca several times after singing an Klafsky, leaves Germany for this country on November 10 
gifted native young violinist, who has “ a pupil of Si- oe m Carmen. She. bass pure, agrecste es = wht” proposes to give an orchestral concert in Carnegic 
gnor — iri in the string departme nt of the Cincinnati | *’*" ~" “aie aailbace a . . : . Music Hall soon ¢ r his arrival 
College of Musk Everything passed off most favorably rhe débutante, Miss Westervelt, has a fresh voice, of g matey Richard Burmeister.—Mr. Richard Burmeister was 

Mr. Brewster's Change. —-Mr. William Otis Brewster | which has been well trained, and w var Sens “5 art ana § the city last week and present at a rehearsal of the New 
has resigned as organist and director of Calvary M. E. | “ eas . ere ay Bive pc “i - rd eit York Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Music Hi t 
Church, Harlem, to accept a similar position at the New y the d wnatic requ rome nts of her first sele tion ducting in person his symphonic fantasy, The Chase Afte 
York Christian Science Church, corner of Madison avenue find her field as a pleasing ballad singe Times, Octo- Fortune. He was quite charmed with the fine execution 
and Twenty-ninth street. Brewster's studio is at 28 | 4e7 70 and ease with which the players read at sight the difficult 
East Twenty-third street Achille Tomasi Insane.— Achille Tomasi, a musical composition, and followed his energetic and magnetic di- 

Death of a Bayonne Choir Singer.—The parishioners | director, for many years well known in this country, was rection. The composer complimented very much the mem- 
of St. Mary's Star of the Sea Roman Catholic Church at | yesterday transferred from Bellevue Hospital to the Man- bers of that excellent orchestral body, and hopes to arrange 
3ayonne were grieved on Friday morning last to learn | hattan State Asylum for the Insane. He was brought to | one or two concerts to be given by them in Baltimore dur- 
of the sudden death of Miss Mary Hannon, of Bergen | the hospital on Monday by his friend, Frederick Solomon, | ing the coming season 
Point, the alto of the choir. During the recent mission of | and yesterday he was pronounced insane Whenever Mr. Burmeister comes to New York he re 
a fortnight’s duration held in St. Mary's Church Miss Han- Signor Tomasi came to this country in 1872 and organ- {| ceives from different sides inducements to leave the 
non was in attendance at every morning and evening | ized an opera company of children, who sang in Crispino | Monumental City for Gotham, which, however, he has 
service. After the mission terminated she complained of | e la Comare at the old Olympic Theatre on Broadway, near ' resisted so far, being fond of Baltimore's quiet life and im- 


concert, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


feeling ill, but continued to attend services, and on | Bleecker street. He was an accomplished accompanist 
| Thursday evening sang with the choir at vespers. | and afterward traveled for several seasons with Brignoli 
| While on her way home she was prostrated. Attacks of the tenor. Later he was the director and pianist of 
hysteria continued until half-past 1 o’clock yesterday morn- | small company which, under Signor de Vivo's direction 
ing, when she died. Her tenaral on Monday was one of! went through the country singing Don Pasquale. Sig 
| the largest ever held in St. Mary’s parish. Miss Hannon | Tomasi was afterward the conductor for the Emma Abbott 
was in her twenty-fourth year.— Sun. | company and remained in that place for several years 
Adele Lacis Baldwin.—Adele Lacis Baldwin, the well- | Later he was employed as conductor of the Duff Opera 
known contralto, sang for Mr. Walter Damrosch a few | Company when Emma Juch was its prima donna, and he 
| days ago, when he was so delighted with her singing of directed the performance of Lakmé given by that troupe 
F he Messiah arias that he immediately engage sd her for | In Chicago 
the performances of that work in December by the Oratorio He was recently with the Whitney Opera Company, pre- 
= ————— —== | Society of New York. senting The Fencing Master, and was leader of the orches 
A Lillie ; Saag Pupils’ Recital.—Miss Lillie d’A. Bispham.—Engagements are coming in so fast for this | tra for the or watch cong in this country under 1 
Bergh will give her first pupils’ recital on Monday Posed prominent baritone that very few ava ee dates are left, | Mauagement of the younger Henry Mapleson, a son of 
noon, November 2, at her new studios—The Vira—110 | Among the engagements closed last week were two per ong J > ee perme Riaiecany Baga cssege iat 
West Thirty-ninth street formances with the Hindel and Haydn Society, Boston, ated shortly aRerward ta this city. was Che prima Geane 
z Signor Tomasi was at one time the husband of Hele: 
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Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 


Soprano. 


In America January, February and March, ‘97. 


Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


Contralto. 


In America after April 5, ‘97. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Mezzo Contralto. 
Recital and Concert—Season 1896-7. 
Miss HALL and Mr. LEO STERN, the celebrated English 


‘cellist, may be secured for Double Recitals, from Janu 
ary 20to March 1 
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Apcllo Concert —‘‘Mr. GEOR 
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Mme. Vandeveer Green, 
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London. In America after November 15. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
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In America after February 20, 
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pressed by the hospitality and worship offered to him by 
his numerous Baltimore friends. Still, a tree does not fall 
with the first stroke, and the good Baltimore people may 
look out not to lose their only musician who gained such a 
reputation outside of their walls, in America as well as in 
Europe. Though what will be Baltimore’s loss will be 
New York’s gain. 

Carlotta Desvignes’ Song Recita].—The following 
notice from the Troy Press is upon the recital on October 
7 by Miss Carlotta Desvignes: 

A few favored Trojans enjoyed a rare musical treat last 
evening in listening toa scng recital at Cluett & Son’s, 
given by an artiste eminent in her profession and a great 
favorite in this city. About 100 persons were present. 
Corlotta Desvignes is no stranger to ‘I'’roy. She has 
sung for the Vocal Society at the concerts, and has given 
much pleasure. Of French and Italian descent, she in- 
herits the warm Southern nature of these people, and has 
a peculiarly brilliant style. A thorough linguist, she is at 
home with any language, and sings equally well in Eng- 
lish, French, Italian or German. She has studied in Lon- 
don with some of the most eminent masters of the day, 
among these Saint-Saéns and Randegger. 

Carlotta Desvignes rendered several songs in rapid suc- 
cession, and delighted the audience immediately. Her 
voice is a contralto pure and simple, with no trick of 
falsetto note or throaty tone, and it rises in firm, even, 
sympathetic tones. 

On of the most attractive numbers wasa French cava- 
tina—short, but very effective—and this was appreciated 
so thoroughly that a repetition of it was kindly granted 
by the singer. 

Robert E. Foote assisted at this musical treat, and gave 
several selections upon the violin, Christian A. Stein ac- 


masse and demanded a repetition. Mr. Hirschberg re- 
ports that twenty-three of the forty appearances are 
already booked, while such a large number of societies are 
considering his engagement that if possible his tour will be 
extended. Gregorowitsch has, however, promised to re- 
turn to Russia, where lately he has been the rage, as soon 
as possible, so that it is very doubtful if any inducement 
| can be offered that will prolong his stay in America. 
alban William Otis Brewster, piano, organ and 
composition, has removed his studio to 28 East Twen- 
Pupils received at all hours from 9 A. M. to 


ty-third street. 
5 P.M. 








The Jancey Concert. 


ter of French diction, gave an entertainment in 
Chickering Hall on Thursday evening last, October 22 
with the assistance of his New York and Paris pupils and 
of Miss Hortense Hibbard, pianist, Mr. William C. Carl, 
organist, and Messrs. Orton Bradley and Victor Harris, 
accompanists. 

The pupils announced to assist were: Mrs. Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, contralto; Miss Mary Hathaway Baldwin, so- 
prano; Miss Adelina Hibbard, soprano; Miss Marie Par- 
cello, contralto; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; 
Miss Lucille Thornton, mezzo-soprano; Mr. Perry Averill, 
baritone; Mrs. Greta Howell, soprano, and Miss Belle 
Bovee, recitationist. A replacement was made in the case 
of Mrs. Howell by a tenor whose name could not distinctly 





companying him. Mr. Foote is always listened to with 
much interest and appreciation, and last evening he 
seemed in an especially happy mood. 

, Love and Sorrow,” by Gelli, was one of the gems of 
the evening. This was sung by Mlle. Desvignes, the | 
violin obligato being taken by Mr. Foote and the piano | 
accompaniment by Miss Meneely. The applause was | 
spontaneous and insistent. and the performers responded 
with a catchy little French chanson that was bright and | 
effective. | 

No program was used. After the numbers had been | 
rendered an informal reception was held, and Mlle. | 
Desvignes received her friends and made many new | 
acquaintances among the Trojans. 

The talented stranger isa guest of Miss Meneely, who 
arranged the musicale, and in so doing gave pleasure to | 
many. Mlle. Desvignes has just returned from singing 
ata musical convention at Worcester, and is on her way 
West, leaving this city to-day. 

Miss Desvignes, who is on aconcert tour with Mme. 
Camillo Urso, has since October 12 sung in Akron, Spring. 
field, Portsmouth, Findlay, Fremont, Urbana, Elyria and 
Sandusky, Ohio, and in Richmond, Ind.; Tecumseh, 
Battle Creek and Howell, Mich. The popular contralto 
has been meeting with her usual distinguished success at 
every point visited. 

Gregorowitsch.—Rumor has had it in the past few 
days that Gregorowitsch, the famous Russian violnist, 
who was engaged by the H. M. Hirschberg Musical Bureau 
for a tour of forty concerts, was not coming to America 
this season. A cable shown to us on Friday last states 
definitely that he will sail from Southampton November 
11, arriving here about the 18th. 

His first appearance will be with the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at their first concert, in Chickering Hall, 
November 24, when he will play the Wieniawski concerto. 
His performance of this work is generally conceded by 
European critics to surpass that of any other living vio- 
linist. This is in some measure accounted for by the fact 
that Gregorowitsch, being Wieniawski’s last pupil, mas- 
tered this work under the personal supervision of the 
famous composer. When in London a splendid indication 
of Gregorowitsch’s wonderful command of the violin 
was exhibited. Upon arrival at St. James’ Hall, where 
he was to play, it was found that his own instrument, 
which, by the way, is a magnificent Stradivarius of im- 
mense value, had been some in unaccountable manner 
overlooked or mislaid. Nothing daunted, the young artist 
borrowed a cheap fiddle and played this concerto with such 
unqualified success that the audience actually rose en 





| advertised. 


be caught, but otherwise the pupils all appeared as 

In referring to this entertainment it must be remembered 
that M. Jancey is not a professor of the vocal art, but solely 
a professor of diction, which when perfectly studied and 
understood naturally affects with equally satisfying results 
the delivery of the singer as it does that of the speaker. 
To criticise the performance of the other evening, however, 


ONSIEUR LEON JANCEY, the eminent mas- | 
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Sieveking’s Boston’s Debut. 


HE following notable criticisms have been ob- 
tained by the great pianist Sieveking on his Boston 
début : 


When Mr. Sieveking appeared at the Boston Symphony concerts 





last season the auditors were quick to comprehend the worth of ar 


artist who fully justified an advance heralding which had placed 
day In Mr 
Sieveking’s case the artist proved to be even better than was anti 

urrence, for ofttimes had 


him in the ranks of the foremost pianists of the 


pated, a pleasing as well as an unusual oct 
the record of so-called foreign successes appeared undeserved t 











on the score of diction alone, completely ignoring vocal 


merit, would still leave us in a position of embarrassment. | nical wealth with discretion and 


After the polished recitations of M. Jancey himself there | 
was really nothing of significant importance in the diction 
The Jancey 





of his pupils to invite any worthy praise. 
pupils brought forward have obviously not yet assimilated 





| Symphony patrons. The introduction of the Tschaikowsky cor 


certo is one of the composer's finest writings, and the broad, viril 
} 


interpretation given by Mr. Sievek mmediately re-established 





that artist in the favorable opinions of his auditors, The sweeping 
chords were grandly played, the forte passages being very distinct 
and this despite the fact that the performer appeared to rely entirely 
of Mr. Sieveking’s 





upon his arm and finger power. One fea 
playing is that he uses his body but slightly, even in fortissim« 





chords and runs. The ornamentations of the different themes 
the first movement were beautifully set forth, and in the rapid oc- 
taves, against the pizzicato of strings, his work was all that could 


be desired. The climax of the movement was perfectly performed 
The cantabel quality of the lullaby theme was very sweet, making 
a notable distinction between it and the gipsy-like dance which fol 


j 


lowed. The characteristics of each were clearly defined, and the su 





sequent waltz melody was distinct from the others. The cadenz 
was brilliantly given The elaborate working out of the dam 

rhythms of the third movement was very skillfully performed. Ir 
the climax the furious octave passages and the final coda on the 
opening theme displayed the artist's digital powers to the greatest 
advantage. The performer was recalled again and again at 
meerto The Boston Sunday Globe, October 25, 1806 


aa 
close of the « 


The Tschaikowsky concerto ced Mr. Sie king for the se 


n that was formed 





ond time to a Boston audience, an 
him a year ago requires very little modification at the present time 
Now, as then, he impresses one with his artistic temperament, with 





his modesty and with his sincerity. In the way of technic, Mr 
Sieveking is amply provided, yet his finger skill is not used f 

the exaltation of the pianist, not for display, but as means toan end 
in other words, Mr. Sieveking is an interpreter first and a pianis 





He has fingers of iron that have power and caressing 


afterward 


sometimes the strer sabused and the 





delicacy atthe same time ; 





piano strings protest against being ill-treated by wailing in an ur 
musical nasal objection. As the rule, however, he expends his tect 
nd skill rapid passages ring out 





clearly and brilliantly and with admirable quality of tone 

cendos and diminuendos are what their names imply 

and even flows of regularly increasing and diminishing sound fr 
which spasm and effort are absent Another fact to be noted 
that the use of the pedals never degenerates into abuse ev ar 








sufficient of the master’s admirable method to call for dis- | "*Y® ™ ipl eek ata , . 
. ° ° on . . . |} In taste 
tinctive notice. There was further pity in the occasion | i ee ; : aa ee 
é 2 | Mr. Sieveking’s style is large and ad, allowing majesty, pa 

that several of the performers were not any more singers | sion as well as delicacy, but not tinkling sweetness. There is nott 
than they were faithful exponents of a polished school of | ing affected in this style; it is strong, vigorous playing, that ea 
declamatory art. But of the vocal side the less said the | #PPrebation not throu by delibe ly winning tl 
bett F approval of cultivate t g moods of the nob 
etter. , : | Tschaikowsky concerto gave the artist le « tunities to d 

Fortunately, under the caption of a ‘‘ Jancey concert play all the talent and technical skill he possesses, and he was rare 


criticism of singing is not invited. M. Jancey has nothing | 
to do with singing, although his art of diction brings him ! 
into immediate compact with singers of all schools. The 


fact that the entertainment wasa Jancey one absolves us 


from the average need of criticism fromr the vocal stand- | Mr. Sieveking played with 


point. 
coming we can only express our gratification that we are 
exempted from the task—which would prove painful—of | 
candidly deciding upon some vocalist of serious inefficiency. 
There were others on this occasion, some singers who 
could sing and sing well, but it is a relief to be saved the 
formation of painful contrast, the painful side having been 
unhappily the predominant one at the Jancey concert. 

The house was a large and fashionable one, and a warm 
reception greeted M. Jancey, the author of the occasion. 
long—too long—and was_ served 
M. Jancey himself, however, 


The program was 
topsy-turvy in any event. 


|} expense f 


| at rare intervals, and dic 


By reason of many instances of frailty and short- ; "55. that were 


| certo of Tschaikowsky 








disappointing in « lirection Occasionally he 





gers torun away with his judgment, and gainec 


learness and fluency sometimes physical streng 


rose superior to artistic beauty; but the faults were noticeable 






infailing spiri 


evidence evenin the most fiery and passionat 
t llowed his heart t« in awa 


1e concerto; he nev 








portions of 








with his hea never forgot the for the pianist It wou 
be perhaps premature to dogmatically indicate Mr. Sieveking’s p 
sition in the art world, for as yet there is r sufficient « t 





ubt that } 





upon which to found a judgment; b 


| isan artist of rare worth, and that although he may have one or tw 


perior as a pianist H 





iving equals it is doubtful if t 





- all-sufficing techni 
Saturday Frven- 





work is sound, honest work, ¢ 
the brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist 
ing Gazette, October 24, 18ol 

The second place on the program was assigned to Mr. Martinus 
Sieveking, the pianist, whose choice had fallen upon that first cor 
B flat minor, opus 23—so fine, so full and so 


obtained, as he deserved, cordial and renewed applause, | free that one is surprised not to hear it oftener. It appeals alike t 


wreath tied 


and retired in possession of a big laurel 
with his native tricolor, upon which there was an extra 
burst of applause and enthusiasm. 








Sousa Dined.—Mr. J. B. Jackson, First Secretary of | 
the United States Embassy at Berlin, gave a dinner last | 


week to Mr. John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, of New | 


York. 


movement with its long, intricate and brilliant cadenzas; the 


| the finale 


the virtuosity, the solid art and the sentiment of a player Mr 
Sieveking was adequate to every requisite of the task, and he repre 


sented with complete command the boldness and power of the first 
gentle 
sustained suavity of the second and the vacity and wildness of 
For Mr. Sieveking has not only that absolute mastery of 
nowadays from every front rank 
player, but he has the faithfully responsive temperament whicl 


of rhythm, 


the keyboard which we expect 


answers to a change touch of motion, a novelty 





|} theme or the tranformation of grave eloquence into genial poetry 











33 Union Square, W., 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 





SEASON 1896-97. 
The Great Dutch Pianist 
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New York. $ 


UCCESS. .. 


——— 


SIEVEKING’S reappearance at Boston 
with the Symphony Orchestra won a 
renewal of previous triumphs... . 








‘As stormy recalls as any artist has received at these con 
certs.'’—Boston Herald, October 2%. BEN WOOLF. 


“Mr. SIEVEKING’S exhibition of strength and brilliancy was 
rewarded liberally by the long continued and hearty applause of 
the audience,""— Hosfon Journal, October 25, 1896. PHILIP HALE 


‘“*Mr. SIEVEKING was given a splendid ovation at the close.” 
The Boston Fost, October 25, 1806. 


‘“*SIEVEKING was recalled again and again at the close of the 
concerto.”’--Boston Globe, October 5, 1806, 


‘**Mr. SIEVEKING was recalled repeatedly and with wreat 
warmth.’’— Boston Courier, October 25, 1896 


“ His work is sound, honest work. and back of the all-sufficing 
technique is the brain of the thinker and the soul of the artist 
Boston Gazette, October 25, 1896. PHILIP WOOLF. 
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For all these and more good qualities are in this concerto, which | 
shows its author at his best for chastened thought and eloquent rich- 

ness of expressionism, and is devoid of eccentricity, extravagance or | 
an extreme national impressionism. The work, beautifully sustained 

by the orchestra, was heard with double delight—for its own sake 
and for that of the player, who was recalled repeatedly and with | 
great warmth.—Aos/on Courier, Boston, October 25, 1806 } 


The second Symphony concert last evening brought out a large | 
gathering, many persons undoubtedly being attracted by the ap- 
pearance of Martinus Sieveking, the pianist, who made a favorable 
impression at one of these concerts last winter 

Mr. Sieveking was heard in the Tschaikowsky Concerto No. 1, 
which is a most stately piece of orchestration, and admirably served 
to show Mr. Sieveking in many styles and moods, because of the 
varying character of mo The concerto was played 
throughout with exquisite grace and charm, and showed him more 
At every point his work was 


the vements 
than ever to be a most finished artist 
clear cut and thoroughly well defined, and his generally easy man- 
ner of execution added much to his effective playing. Mr. Sieve- 
ovation at the close, and he may honestly 
feel that he has established a firm place for himself with the music 
Poston Sunday Post, October 25, 1806 


1 with great 


king was given a splendid 


lovers of this city. 


Mr was received ordiality, renewed 
the favorable impression he made on his earlier appearance at these 
concerts by He has 


decidedly fingers of steel, and their work is always clear, masterly 


Sieveking, who 


his rendering of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
demand that may be made on them by 
* 


and respond easily to every 


technic. * * His performance was thoughtful, 


resting, and in the finale his remarkable powers 


modern piano 
musicianly and inte 


of technic were displayed witha brilliancy, a fire and a precision 
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well of applause and three 


The 


that earned for hima merited outburst 





as stormy recallsas any artist has received at these concerts 


Sunday Herald, Bosto 
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Music 


in Brooklyn. 
OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, + 
539 Fulton Street. | 





HE season gives promise of a steady stream of 

musical affairs, all of a high order. Musical clubs, 
both vocal and instrumental, are resuming work all through 
the city, and the churches are vying with one another as 
to the excellence of the choirs and the selections to 
be given. Socially there will be musicales, and the music 
will be provided by well-known professionals. I hope to 


of 


give accurate detailed accounts of what occurs, and if the 
musicians will only trouble themselves to call at Tue 
MusicaL Couxter’s Brooklyn office, or drop me a line, | 
will be most happy to meet them and to extend every 
courtesy. 

Of the Institute artfairs I have already spoken in a pre 
vious issue, and there has been no addition to the list of 
concerts published, except that they are closing with one 
of the greatest American prima donnas, the name of | 
whom is a secret which the managers stolidly refuse to 
reveal. 

The regular course of concerts to be given by the Seidl 
Society is to open the first Tuesday in December, with 
three others to follow. 

Last night, at Claremont Rink, Anton Seidl 
orchestra ‘inaugurated the Brooklyn season of concerts, 


and his 
under auspices that forebode success to all future under- 
takings of theirs in this city. There is no need to tell of 
the artistic triumph with Mr. Seidl at the helm. Of Mme. 
Julie Rive-King it can be safely said that she accom- 


plished successfully what was expected with a woman of 
her reputation, and her control was not confined to the 
instrument but reached the audience as well. She was 
wise in making her selection the G minor concerto of | 
Saint-Saéns, for it gave her the opportunity to show her | 
mastery of all technical difficulties, as also an admirably | 
intellectual Mme. Rive-King is one of 
the artists to whom America can point with pride. 

Mr. Emil Fischer scored a flattering success in his solos, 
both Wagner selections, for which he is pre-eminently 
fitted. 

Invitations are out for a musicale ‘‘ at home’’ by Mr. 
Albert Mildenberg and Mr. Graham Reed, at 4:30 to-day, 
at Mr. Mildenberg’s studio on Schermerhorn street. To- 
night the first°concert given by the Brooklyn Institute is 
to occur at Association Hall. Miss Eleanor Meredith, 
soprano; Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone, and Miss Geraldine | 
Morgan, violinist, are to give the numbers of the program, 
which, by the way, is very neatly gotten up, and contains 
the words of all the vocal selections. Music lovers are 
enjoying the prospect of hearing the Mapleson Opera 
Company November 5 and 10. It is expected that they 
The second selection has not been 


interpretation. 


will open in Aida. 
definitely arranged. 
The sale of seats for the 


Philharmonic concerts has so 
far been very satisfactory. Society is turning out in 
approved style and everything points to a highly success- | 
ful season. Some of the patrons are given herewith 
Henry K. Sheldon, president of the Philharmonic Society. As the 
first box in the Academy of Music is reserved for the directors, Mr 
B; Mr. J. H. Prentice, Box F ; Box D, by 
Mr. and Miss Benson; Box H, by Miss Chauncey. Among those 
purchasing tickets in the balcony were: Mr. S. V. White, Edward 
H. Kidder, Charles A. Hoyt, Mrs. John Thallon, Carll H, De Silver, 
William J S. Coffin, Walter S. Carter, president of 
the department of music; Benjamin T. Frothingham. A. R. Sanborn, 
F. P. Probasco, Miss M. E. Jeffrey, Albert B. Chandler, Ethan Allen 
Doty, A. Beekman, D. W. Mc Williams, S. A. Osborn, M. D.; L.W 
rence, Frederick W. Perkins, R. Huntington Woodman, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Charles H. Morse, Miss Mary Hunter. Frederic Mauvel, 
N. J. Bishopric, A. A. Sanborn, Theodore E. Dodd, Thomas Prosser, 
Miss Godding, G. W. Hertzel, J. B. Harris, F. A. Dwight, Arthur G. 
Stone, Robert Avery, N. R. Hart, Washington Hull, Theodore E. 
Smith, J. R. Cowing, Charles A. Sackett, George W. Palmer, Dr. 


Sheldon purchased Box 


Coombs, Isaac 


Law- 





| Cujus Animam, from the Stabat Mater. 
| direction of Dr. Crowe, organist and choirmaster, Guil- 





























Hungary, Germany and the Viennese schools, beginning 


next month. They will be given at the new home of Mrs. 


| George B. Dowling. 


At an entertainment to be given at the Waldorf to- 
morrow Miss Mabel Mackenzie will give two vocal num- 
bers. Miss Mackenzie is a pupil of Mrs. Phoebe Armi- 
stead Wharton, who is a prominent member of the Seidl 
Society and a very successful teacher. 

On Thursday evening, November 5, Mr. Silas G. Pratt 
will give a Chopin recital in Wissner Hall. Mr. Pratt will 
be assisted by Miss Martha G. Miner, the charming 
soprano of Plymouth Church. 

A musical service was held at the St. Agnes’ Catholic 
Church last Sunday, in which special artists participated. 
Mr. Carl Venth gave the Adagio Religioso of Thomé ina 
sympathetic, effective style. Mr. Edward A. Kent's pure 
tenor was shown to its best advantage in his rendition of 
Under the able 


mant’s celebrated mass was given in the morning, and 
Wiegand’s Vespers at night. The regular quartet at this 
church, well known for its high-class music, consists of 
Mrs. Frank Johnson, soprano; Miss Lucie M. Nichols, 
contralto; Mr. J. H. Teevan, tenor, and Sig. Brocolini, 
bass. 

Next Sunday evening being All Saints’ Day, the choir 





THE AEOLIAN MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR POPE LEO XIII. 
Frank Little, J. T. Praeger and Adrian Paradis. Other purchasers | of Christ Church will give the Whitney Coombs cantata, 
erarete wer The Vision of St. Paul, with their usual choir. 
} . Theodore Drei *, E. Dodd, J. B. Harris, F. A. Dwight, . 4 
~_—e ' . gig - o . png. On Monday afternoon the first of a series of four Brown- 
Arthur G. Stone, Mrs. George H. Stone, Mrs. Calvin E. Hall, Dr ; / ; 
V. J. Parker, George F, Welden, Dr. Wunderlich, August Foder- | Ing readings was given at Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown's resi- 
berg, H. Mains, John L. Bliss, Mrs. F. Reynolds, Mrs. George W. | dence on Montague street ‘he subject was Poems of 
Townley, Miss K. N. Wiley, Anna E. Kane, M. J. Morrill, Mrs. L. D. | Music and Art, with music supplemented by Dr. Henry 
Terhune, G. A. Logan, C. H. Rothschild, Mrs. W. L. Smith, Mrs. C. I . . . z . ey 
Iddings, Mrs. E. Coxie, N. B. Coxie, Jr., L. Nicolovius, M. P. Walsh Hanchett, organist of the Centr al ¢ ongreg ational Church 
C. A. Neffingwell, Mrs. Henry Darlings, J. H. Kerrigan, E. F. Sulli- EmiLig Frances BAUER. 
| van, J. S. Brownson, C. W. Ruprecht, Mrs. D. F. Wright, E. R —— ———— 
Chapel, Mrs. Henry Haas, Mrs. M. B. Thayer, C. R. Williamson Concert Direction 
Miss E. A. Pat Mrs. ( R. Abbott, Miss Bourne, H. B : ‘ 
Reese, F. F. Aldr Mrs. J. Armstrong, W. D. Kerlin, G. B LL first-class artists’ tours conducted and sin- 
Towle, J. J. Allen, J. E. Smith, D. Henderson, Mrs. L. H. Bucking- gle bookings made in Detroit and elsewhere. A 
ham, F. J. Robertson, Miss H. D. Laud, Miss E. L. Nichols, Robert : : 
. specialty t cing pre-eminent bands and selling dates 
, Mrs. J. R. Sutton, Mrs. A. W. Banta, P. W. Mead, S. P. Hop- specialty of as ee ” Seer 
kins, Miss M. N. Bessey, L. Hoyt, D. F. Woodbury, H. D. Clapp, B.C, | Anything in the shape of conducting concerts and musi- 
Beck, J. S. Connell, E. George, Jr., A. T. Ormsbee, Miss Katharine | cales in Detroit attended to. The only concert bureau in 
Lord, Miss Ruth Howell, R. P. Bruff, J. F. Goddard, J. H. Oliphant | the city which is well advertised in several amusement 
| rs. Crawford, Miss / a ishop, nje n Ayres 3. Lester, i : 
Mrs. Crawford, Miss Anna Bishop, Benjamin Ayres, D. B. Lester, | na ners) Managers of artists are requested to write, letting 
Major George A. Price, W. H. Faber, W. C. Doggett, E. H. Bangs, " = 
| W. Rushmore, Mr. Wallace, W. H. Perry, J. A. Lewis, A. Casamajor, | ™© know their talent, and those of lecture and concert 
J. H. Cooke, Henry Nichol, Miss Augusta Mahlan, James N. Brown, | courses are requested to correspond for terms for my 
J. G. Locke, H. E. Moller, Edward Graef, B. O'Donnell, F. Rose | artists, dates, &c. Address John C. Young, Jr., 95 
James Met urrach W. E. Conrow, H. N. Congdon, Miss Weinberg Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich. 
and Dr. T. R. French wb Taste aoa. _ a 
Miss Emily M. Burbank and Miss Florence Moscher in- : 
tend to give a series of musical talks which are to embrace Latest from Paderewski. 
the music of Poland, Russia, Scandinavia, Bohemia, consequence of rumors alleging that Pader- 


yf 


and was in a broken-down 


ewski, the renowned pianist, was suffering from illness 
Mr. William Stein- 


way, of this city, sent a telegraphic message of inquiry to 


condition, 


the virtuoso, who has replied by cable as follows. 
25, 1896. 


AIX-LES-BAINS, October 


William Steinway, New York 
In spite of all so-called friendly reports, I am enjoying perfect 
health ; at least, it is g l« ugh for me PADEREWSKI 
Mme. Murio-Celli Back.—Mme. Murio-Celli, the emi- 





rned to New York and has re- 
sumed teaching at her studio in Irving place. 

No Room for Black Patti.—The Black Patti and her 
been refused accommodation at every 
Conn., where they were billed to ap- 
31 November 2. The manager in 


despair is advertising for rooms 


nent vocal teacher, has retu 


Troubadours have 
Hartford, 
October 


hotel in 


ear on and 
I 


and board, but fears he 
may have to cancel his dates 
The Ricci Studio.—Mr. Ric 
cessfully associated with the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Gar- 
den concerts and with ‘‘ The Bostonians,” 
studio for vocal pupils in New York at 106 East Thirty-first 
Mr. Ricci 
commendations from the press 


cardo Ricci, lately so suc- 


Garden, London ; 
has opened a 


comes supported by excellent critical 


He 


street. 
expects also to sing 





in opera, concerts and musicales. 
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NEW IMPERIAL OPERA COMPANY. 

HE New Imperial Opera Company came to town 
last Monday night at the Academy of Music and 
achieved a gratifying success. It is fairly representative 
of the average Italian ensemble as heard in Milan and 
other Italian cities. Aida was sung, with the following 








cast : 

REMERON. . .. .ceccecoscnccosoccsocescnegessoscnseeceseneseseee ee 
Amonasro Signor de Anna 
RAMBEB isc ccsvccecectevceecutinboccddpeoebeceversceneoe tensed Signor Pinto 
EE Ds c.cueccccavnccenstobegeaneseiaeesenss nada Keane Signor Dado 
nN a A a Signor Olivieri 
AMGEBES .ccccccrsccccecvenumivvtederse obs ateordentaomaneed Mme. Parsi 
DAI GRRCNE 600s cv ccqutvessierecimineentiieoiesinl Mme. Du Bedat 
BTERievccccovisectcomrveensiosveccecesossseseseseeses Mme. Bonaplata-Bau 
CERBRIEEE .crcacsccesccereccorstecsecs enbnsescesteennns Signor Bimboni 


Local poets emulative of the late Frangois Villon may no 
longer sing ‘‘ Where is the Mapleson of yester year,” at 
the colonel himself, in all the glancing splendors of evening 
dress, stood in the lobby of the Academy dispensing to 
friends, old and new, the famous Maplesonian smile. As 
his good right hand stood Marcus Mayer, and at his left 
the veteran De Vivo, and to further accentuate local color 
Signor Angelo was at the door saying ‘‘ Good evening” in 
oily Tuscan. 

Who but Colonel Mapleson could set back the hands of 
time and transport us on the wings of song to a decade 
ago? 

The opera selected is one that bridges the old and the 
new, Aida. Its high colored rhetoric, pompous, barbaric, 
pleasing ; its tense theatrical situations ; its stirring ensem- 
bles; its skillful use of dramatic material that appeals to 
the pulse of the most lympathic—-do not all these ele- 
ments make for popular success? And then its many pages 
of fine, imaginative writing, its sonorous instrumentation, 
gorgeous mise-en-scéne, the management was indeed wise 
in its selection and the result proved its wisdom. 

Colonel Mapleson has gathered together an excellent 
but in no wise a phenomenal company. Our old friend 
De Anna, always a welcome one. Signor De Anna, the 
baritone, towers artistically above his colleagues, but they 
are by no means all mediocre people. They sang with a 
burnished enthusiasm—no other epithet seems so just— 
and the chorus was remarkable for many things. 

The Aida was Mme. Bonaplata-Bau. She is young, 
shows marked inexperience in phrasing, and she has a fresh 
soprano voice that is altogether too light in calibre to be 
freighted with the significant passion of the réle. She isa 
singer of marked temperament and in Italian opera tem- 
perament usually covers a multitude of sins—against 
phrasing. The voice is thin, at times acid and often shrill. 
She uses it with reckless authority and her ardor is simply 
terrific. She sings in tune, however, despite her tremolo, 
but in the trying legato of O Mia Patria there was a want 
of vocal variety and delicacy of musical conception. 

She often forced her voice in the concerted numbers, and 
especially in the sextet—finale of the second act. She was 
satisfactory in the scene with Ammerzs in the same act. 

De Anna has lost some of the luscious coloring of his top 
notes. It is naturally not the beautiful voice it was ten 


years ago, but it is a virile, vibrant organ, and the man is | 


such a satisfying artist. He was unusually effective in 
the third act, although we are accustomed to more dra- 
matic accents. 

The Amneris was Mme. Parsi, evidently a lady of rou- 
tine and physical girth. She has a huge, burly voice, and 


also a distressing wabble. Such strokes of the glottis— | 


such metallic, resounding strokes! Her phrasing was 


often bad, uneven and unmusical. In the great scene in | 


the last act she was dramatically vigorous, and made a 
deep impression on her audience. But she achieved her 
effects in a coarse, theatrical fashion. In a word, Mme. 
Parsi is the average dramatic contralto of the Italian 
stage. 

The two basses, Signor Pinto and Signor Dado, did good 
work. The former looks as Castlemary looked in the old 
days, and he has a big voice not especially musical. He is 
of imposing stature. Signor Dado sang his solo in Act I. 
in a satisfactory manner. The Priestess sagged in pitch 
in her solo. 

But it was after all the concerted music that excited the 
fierce enthusiasm of the evening—an enthusiasm as usual 
often ill-timed. The singers were frequently interrupted 
in the middle of a cavatina, duo or trio. But it is a custom 
with Latin audiences and must be suffered. 

The first act until the close was rather doubtful in 
musical quality. The Celeste Aida of Signor Durot was 
not a thing of beauty. His Rhadames was too explosive. 
He, too, was overweighted by his music, and his effort to 
transform a pleasing lyric tenor into a more robust genre 
was not successful. He sang with spirit, but with misplaced 
energy. He has a marked tremolo. 

The chorus was good, especially admirable being the 
mezzo voce singing of the priests. The female voices were 
not of such good quality. The ballet was pretty, but not 
consequential, and the costumes and stage settings too 
raw, new and harsh. A dark change between the scenes 
in act two would have been acceptable. As it was, the 
conventional ‘‘ supes” appeared, and there was applause 
in the galleries. This was almost comical, and certainly 
killed the effect. 

The natural trumpets, the second set, went off the key, 
not an unusual thing, and there was a prompter who was 
not only heard but who was seen. His arms seemed 
ghostly duplicates of the real conductor’s. 

To this conductor, Signor Bimboni, much praise must be 
awarded. He directed with skill and clean cut emphasis. 
Things were rushed a bit, but velocity is more pardonable 
than a dragging beat. Colonel Mapleson appeared after 
act second. 

Altogether it was a pleasant evening, although no oper- 
atic records were broken. To be sure there was an absence 
of nuance throughout, and while there was commendable 
energy the lack of distinction was not compensated for. 

To-night Mme. Hariclée-Darclée will make her début in 
La Traviata. Friday evening Aida will be repeated, and 
at the Saturday matinée Aida is to be repeated. An 
operatic concert is also promised for Sunday evening and 
Mme. Darclée’s second appearance is announced for Mon- 
day evening next. 








Giordano Arrives. 


IGNOR UMBERTO GIORDANO, the com- | 


poser of Andrea Chenier, one of the most successful 
of recently composed Italian operas, arrived from Europe 
on Saturday. His work is to be produced under his di- 
rection by the Mapleson Company at the Academy of 
Music. 








Virgil Recital Tour.— Miss Stella Newmark and Miss 
Florence Traub, the excellent young pianists and expo- 
nents of the Virgil method, began a short tour of promi- 


nent cities on Monday evening last, the 26th inst., the first 


point being Brockton, Mass. Providence, R. I., Nashua, 


N. H., Portland, Me., and Lewiston, Me., will be taken in. | 








NEWARK. 





“ Newark, N. J., October 25, 1806. 
RESUME of musical events of the past month 
in Newark shows little activity in that direction. Wissner 
Hall opened the musical season with a lecture recital, Music, by 
E. E. Layton. Mr. Layton spoke at length to a large and ap- 
preciative audience, illustrating his lecture by a brief piano 
sketch apropos of the subject. 

In a recent interview with Mr. Edward H. Colell I learned 
that Wissner Hall will this season register the following well- 
known teachers who have studios there: Miss Louise Hood, 
violinist ; Miss Klemm, pianist ; Miss Friedmann, soprano; Miss 
Ada B. Douglass, organist and pianist; Miss Roff, pianist; 
Madame Martin-Gribbon, soprano, who is this season under the 
management of the H. M. Hirschberg Musical Agency ; Countess 
Gilda Ruta, who last season appeared with such success with the 
Newark Arions at their large orchestral concert. The Mollen- 
hauers are also at Wissner Hall ; so is Walter Cummings, whose 
reputation asa teacher of the pianoin New York and the Oranges 
preceded him to Newark. Mr. C. F. Thomsen, of Paterson, Mr. 
Milton Hudson, W. B. Cowan, V. Youngmann, S. E. Girtanner 
and Miss Louise Sill are also of the list. 

The Hood Trio Club, an organization of ensemble players, and 
the Ladies’ Choral Club have weekly rehearsals at Wissner Hall. 

The first season concert of the Arion Society is announced for 
November 30 in the Krueger Auditorium. It will be an orches- 
tral concert under the able baton of Julius Lorenz. 

A ridiculous rumor is afloat to the effect that the soprano 
soloist will be an amateur. I feel certain there is little real 
cause for alarm in thisreport. Mr. Lorenz and the Arion com- 
mittee would not commit such a blunder, but at this their only 
orchestral concert of the season conduct it on the same high- 
class basis as that of the New York Arion. 

Anton Seidl’s Metropolitan Orchestra has been booked by the 
Lirac Musical Agency to appear at the Krueger Auditorium 
December 22. Prominent soloists will assist. 

An American pianist, by name Miss Jennie Katzenberg, who 
has been playing in Germany with considerable success, has re- 
cently returned to America. She has an excellent reputation 
and will teach at Wissner Hall this season. Mr. Mulford Tausig, 
a Chopin exponent, will give a recital in Wissner Hall Monday 
evening, November 9. 

A charming song recital was given by Carl E. Dufftin Associa- 
tion Hall Thursday evening, October 22. Mr. Dufft was assisted 
by Maurice Kaufmann, violinist; Mr. George E. Clauder, 'cello, 
and Henry Hall Duncklee, pianist. 

Carl Dufft has always been a prime favorite in Newark, where 
he has been heard in oratorio, but his singing at the song recital 
was a pleasant revelation of his vocal versatility. His fine and 
sonorous baritone voice was well under control, while his calm 
and beautiful mezzo voce was emphasized in many of the 
numbers. 

Maurice Kaufmann's success wasinstantaneous. Kaufmann is 
young, and has many things to learn, but he has an innate musi- 
cal sense and temperament largely developed. 

Mr. Clauder sustained his solos in a refined style, and Mr. 
Henry Hall Duncklee accompanied all the numbers with the 
efficiency and ease which generally characterize his pianistic 
work, 

Mr. Marshall Darrach is giving his fifth annual course of five 
Shakespearian recitals in Association Hall. 

Mr. Darrach gave recitals last season at Berkeley Hall, Boston ; 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and at the Waldorf. At the latter 
he was assisted by Tonzo Sauvage at the piano. 

Louis Blumenberg, 'cellist, is announced to play for the Prog- 
ress Club, in Newark, November 13. 

Maser LinpLey THompson. 








Budapest.—The Philharmonic Society of Budapest 
has engaged as conductors for its concerts Hans Richter, 
E. Schuch and Siegfried Wagner. 








WOMEN’S STRING ORCHESTRA or NEW YORK. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Musical Director. 
Thirty-three professional members, including JEANNE 
FRANKO, MARTINA JOHNSTONE and other violinists of 
high reputation. Special engagement of LEONTINE GAERT- 
NER, Violoncellist. For engagements (entire orchestra or in part) 
address 132 West 85th Street, New York. 





Max Bendix, 


Late Concert Master 
Thomas Orchestra, 


Wiil accept engagements for 


Concert and Recitals. 
For terms and dates address 
MAX ADLER, 

240 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF AMERICA, 


Incorporated in 1885 under the Laws of the State of New York and 
hartered in 1891 by the Congress of the United States, 126 and 128 
East 17th Street, New York (eleventh season), offers to students of 
merit, at the lowest figures, the greatest educational advantages 
attainable in any kindred institution here or abroad. Tuition in 
Solfeggio and Uperatic and Oratorio singing, Operatic Chorus 
Class, instruction on the Piano, Violin, Organ, Harp ’Cello and 
Orchestral instruments generally ; also classe» in Harmony, Musical 
History, Deportment, Fencing, &c, &c The orchestra of the 
National Conservatory affords poems opportunities for intending 
orchestral players. The new ThéAtre d’Application, through its 
weekly representations, will prepare advanced singers for a pro- 
fessional career, and disclose the performers’ merits to managers. 
Leading instructors—all specialists of the highest order: Signor R. 
Sapio, Mr. Christian Fritsch, Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies, Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg, Mr. John Cheshire, Mr. Victor 
Herbert, Mr. Max Spicker, Mr. Louis V. Saar, Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
Monsieur Joseph Pizzarello, Monsieurs Régis, Sénac and others. 








EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION DAILY. 


| RICCARDO RICCI, 


BASSO, 
| Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of ** The Bostonians,”’ 


begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST S3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIERN. 





Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


FOR CONCERTS AND MUSICALS ADDRESS 


39 EAST so0th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 


ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. | 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 











University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JON AS, Head of Piano De partment 
GARDNER 5S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITzZ, Head of Violin Depart ment 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 7 Director. 
The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1896-06. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, ‘ Director. 
Reopening of Season Tuesday, September 1. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
a ——____PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 


ee > a” puas e L eC 


SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
West 20th Street, New York. | 
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AO 


| what they would otherwise be very glad to do. 


| ties. 
| friends out, even though they admit his ability. 
| man may be too proud to accept any aid from his friends 


| would give him great pleasure to bring them out. 


fairs, 


| boy, &c., 


| person. 


|} Tua 


Musical Criticism. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

USED to think that musical critics were 

blame for their severity 
learning by personal experience, that they have the rights 
of it, and that it is a much worse crime to say anything in 
their frazse. Artists are so accustomed to being banged 
about that they really do not understand it if one wants 
to put ina good word for them, and they imagine that 
aoe else is meant from what is said. 


to | 


toward artists, but I am | 


Thus, I was rather surprised to be accused of /ibeling | 


ro Jerome Hopkins, by P. K. Arthur in Tue Musical 
Courier for October 21, because I called attention to his 
talent as a composer, and because I said he is “ his own 
worst enemy.” I am accused of saying, by implication, 
that he is ‘‘ asot, gambler, deadbeat, debauché or loafer.” 
Curious logic! 

I have always been under the impression that when you 
say a man “is his own worst enemy” you imply that other 
people are disposed to be better friends to him than he is 
to himself, or that he has some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment which makes it difficult for his friends to do for him 
It is en- 
for a man to be talented, 


tirely possible, for example, 
such a violent 


energetic, and honest and yet 
temper that his friends are obliged to keep away from 
him, even while admiring sincerely his many good quali- 
Or, a man may be such an egotist that he tires his 
Or,a 


to have 


even when they would be glad to extend it to him. I do 
but in amy way, as per- 
which are sometimes 


not mean in a financial way only, 
sonal influence or effort on his behalf, 
more valuable than money. 

Now, while none of these qualities affect a man's moral 
character they are drawbacks to his success, for if he 
alienates his friends he leaves himself in a solitary posi 


| 


tion, and he must fight the battle of life alone, so difficult 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


| to win even under the best of circumstances. 


It is true some people enjoy their pride so much that they 
prefer to fight the battle of life alone to making a conces- 
sion to common sense. 

A young married lady once told me that when she put 
her oldest boy from petticoats into his first pair of trousers 
by the way, that even men have to begin 
their career by wearing Petticoats do their brains 
survive it?) she tried to make the She 
had never made a pair before, and found it a difficult oper- 
‘*T was too proud to ask anybody to show 
me how to cut out trousers, took some old sheets 
and I cut out /Arfeen pairs before I got them right! Oh, 
how ¢ired I was by the time they were done, trying those 
But they f¢/ed at last.” While I 
pluck and perseverance of this young 
help thinking how much worry and 


(how terrible, 
‘ how 
trousers herself. 


ation. Said she: 
and so I 


trousers on my boy! 
applauded the 
mother I could not 
trouble she might have spared herseif if she had gone to 
some more experienced matron and simply borrowed a pat- 
Those trousers might just as well have been cut out 
an hour, and the wear and tear of mind saved. 

wealth and culture” once spoke to me 


tern. 
in half < 
A gentleman of * 


| in most enthusiastic terms of Jerome Hopkins’ songs, very 


few of which have been published, and remarked that it 
‘ That 
is a good idea,” said I; ‘‘ why don't you write and tell him 
so?" The gentleman took my 
Jerome Hopkins, making him the proposition. 
ly received from him a inost insulting letter, ending with 
the words that Jerome ‘‘had never accepted a dollar in 
his life, and did not propose to now.” 

It is needless to state that the gentleman at once dropped 
the subject. He did not have the slightest idea of impos- 
ing a money obligation, but as a man of fine zsthetic taste, 
with a thorough understanding of music, he would have 
enjoyed getting up the songs he so much admired in a 
handsome way,and seeing them properly put before the pub- 
lic. Nodoubt the rejection of his kind offices gave Jerome 
Hopkins more keen delight than it would have done to 
hear his songs sung by the greatest prima donna on earth. 
He gratified his pride, but in the meantime the songs re- 
main unpublished. Who is the greater loser ? 

I think this story will sufficiently illustrate what I mean 
when I say that Jerome Hopkins is ‘his own worst en- 
I should not have related it, however, if I had not 


advice, and did write to 


He present- 


emy.” 


| been called upon by P. K. Arthur to “ rise and explain.” 


From his intimate knowledge of Jerome Hopkins’ af- 
the state of his pocket, the anecdote of him as a 
not to speak of a striking similarity of style in 
writing, one might almost be tempted to suspect that P. 
K. Arthur and Jerome Hopkins are one and the same 
Amy Fay. 








Severn Chamber Concerts.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 


| Severn announce five chamber concerts to take place in 
on Saturday after- | 


Association Hall, Springfield, Mass., 
noons November 7, December 5, 1896, 
6 and March 6, 1897, at 4 o’clock. 
yianist will be assisted by Mr. Romeo Regnier, ’cello, Mr, 
Sharles M. Bickford, viola, and singers yet to be an- 
nounced. The advance programs issued are well chosen 
and interesting. 


anuary 9, Feb- 


| Sonata Readings. 


he violinist and 


| 


‘AN NA LANKOW, | 


a" Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 





FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
Piano and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Halil, New York. 


To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.’’— Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 
“ VOXOMETRIC REVELATION,” 


By Alfred A. North. This new and important work 
human voice thoroughly explains all previous perplexities and con- 
tains a complete course of definite instruction—practical compre- 
hensible and revolutionary. The whole problem concerning the 
true system of production is solved at last; and the highest notes 
ever recorded have been sung by conforming to prin iples herein 
expounded. Prospectus and opinions, &c., post free 

Granville House, frundel St. , Strand, London, England 














on the 





The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS, 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musica. Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


<n —PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 





etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave.., NEW YORK. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Analytical Recitals. 


LOouIs VV. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892 


For terms, dates, 


New York. 








MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. 





“I recommend Mr, L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 


musical theory, especially of its higher branches.’ 
MUNICH, |. RHEINBERGER 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 





of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 


Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano. 








Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE — 
**Gemiinder Art’’ Violins, 
*¢ Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 


Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 
Send for new Catalogue. 3d St., New York. 


42 East 2: 
LOUIS J. JOSCELYN, 
PIANOS To RENT. 


Special Inducements to Teachers and Scholars. 








10 East 16th Street, New York. 
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while containing the salient points of THE MUSICAL 
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can be obtained by addressing the London office, or 
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THE $75 BOX. 


> 


The Bunco Game Must 
End. 








MONG a whole lot of letters received at this 
A office during the past two weeks referring to 
our articles on the $75 bunco piano we select to-day an 
extract from one sent by the Waterloo Organ Com- 
pany, of Waterloo, N. Y., which manufactures the 
Malcolm Love piano, as representing a fair average 
experience on the subject : 

We havehad a hard fight for the last year or two, on 
account of the tendency of the dealers to buy cheap goods. 
The writer has talked the matter over with a great many 
dealers and warned them that the cheap boxes would come 
back some day to curse them, and they undoubtedly will. 
We simply propose to stay right where we are and wait 
until people appreciate a good piano. 

Yours truly, 
WATERLOO ORGAN COMPANY. 

Here then is another indorsement of the position 
of Geo. P. Bent on the question, that is Grant’s 
theory; ‘I'll fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

The Malcolm Love piano is an excellent specimen 
of the fine type of American pianos into the sales of 
which such inroads have been made by the $75 box. 
The company admits this candidly, and it would be 
a feather in the cap of other firms that have also 
been injured by this pestilence to admit it. But 
whether they do admit it or not, we know that the 
damage has been inflicted, and is now being con- 
stantly inflicted by the bunco box, and we also 
equally as well know that some aggressive action 
must be taken by the trade to protect itself against 
further inroads or sink in time to the level of the 
bicycle and sewing machine trade. We all know 
that. 


Death to Jobbing. 
What has become of the former jobbing trade in 
the great jobbing centres—Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 


Louis? Gone! Well, it was due tothe manufacture 
of pianos in those very centres. Isthat so? Suppose 
we look into the quantity of pianos sold by those 
manufacturers who were formerly jobbers, and then 
see how many of the makes they formerly sold are 
not sold from the same territory. 

Considering the times, the supply from the Eastern 
manufacturers has been sustained normally, but it 
passed through branch houses. The jobbers who be- 
came makers simply held on to their own trade, but 
the other trade outside was sufficient to keep Eastern 
houses busy. 

Suddenly the $75 box appeared on the ground. 
Whatever there was left of jobbing was swept away 
and the branch houses became largely retail firms 
only with a slight, old line jobbing custom hanging 
on chiefly for the sake of credit. 

In Chicagothe Manufacturers Piano Company went 
into larger first floor quarters to cultivate the retail 
for that very reason. Hallet & Davis became a re- 
tail piano in Chicago; so did Emerson to a great 
extent. Twichell was retail, Bauer retail, Lyon & 
Healy chiefly retail, Lyon, Potter & Co. retail. All 
of them with Eastern goods retail and some of the 
less ambitious makers of Chicago retail. Why? 
Because it no longer paid to give long time to 
dealers who sold small lots of medium and fine 
grades, and whose greatest business was in the $75 
box or its allied goods. Those manufacturers in the 
East who had a Chicago jobbing outlet and who 
made ‘‘seconds,” sold those ‘‘seconds” right over 
the heads of their jobbers to dealers in the territory 
and gave a beautiful lift to the further propagation 
of the bunco box; at the same time they strangled 
their own jobbers, and that helped to hurt their 
own legitimate pianos. 

This ‘‘second” piano can always be shown to be a 
two edged sword in piano commerce. No matter in 
which light it may be viewed the manufacturer who 
has a good substantial piano of age and reputation 
makes a blunder in producing a ‘‘second.” It is sure 
to injure the ‘‘first,” for that is the only one good 
enough to injure. The other one is never in danger ; 
it is always a danger. 

Thus by deduction it can be proven that the $75 box 
was really the cause at the bottom of the complete 
collapse of the Chicago jobbing trade, and this ap- 
plies equally to all points. 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 

There is no use instancing the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company. That house, through its ramified 
system and through the general organization, caa 
handle any line of goods it chooses to push. It is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, not an old line jobbing 
house. This company is conducting the piano busi- 
ness entirely different from the usual or former 
method of jobbing the product of the manufacturer ; 
or if this is called jobbing, then the former old system 
was not jobbing. 

Moreover most of its instruments are sold under 
titles and names belonging tothe company. In the 
old days of the jobber Steger sold the Sohmer and 
the Vose and at another period the Sterling ; Lyon 
& Healy the Knabe and the Fischer (for big territory) 
and before the Knabe days the Steinway in a large 
territory. Before that period Cross sold thousands 
of Chickerings wholesale, and Haines pianos also. 





Gradually the branch house or the associate house 
came along to handle the wholesale. Then this period 
passed away and conditions just described began to 
become manifest, ending in making the branch or 
associate house a retail concern, with a slight whole- 
sale outlet to loyal, but generally poor, agents. 

During all this period the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company kept along developing its large organization 
and only occasionally changing the piano, and even 
this company was compelled to open a large retail de- 
partment in Chicago. 


Numbers Tell. 

All that is necessary to prove the effective inroad 
of the $75 box ; how it annihilated the Chicago job- 
bing market ; how it made retailers of agents, jobbers, 
branches and associate houses as well as Chicago 
manufacturers—all that is necessary to prove this is 
numbers. 

If, for argument sake, we assume that 50,000 pianos 
will represent the 1896 output (and nearly all of those 
to be delivered this year are either finished now or 
in course of construction), how many of them were 
sold at retail by the manufacturer? This, of course, 
includes the retail sales of all their branch and asso- 
ciate houses, for we must be honest with ourselves 
and admit that this branch and associate firm busi- 
ness is like taking money out of one pocket to put 
it inthe other. That's all there is to it. 

Now how many of the 50,000 were sold at retail by 
the makers, and who were the makers that sold them ? 
That's the question. 

Of course the makers of the $75 box do not sell at 
retail. All their pianos are sold at wholesale. Now 
if we deduct from all the output the indirect and di- 
rect retail sales of the makers we shall probably 
strike a figure two-thirds of which represents the 
actual output of $75 and allied bunco boxes. That 
means that the great wholesale trade direct is done 
by the $75 box, and that it represents half of the 
total output and more. 


To Stop It. 
‘‘Now how can we stop it?” a manufacturer asks. 
In the first place by adhering firmly to the Geo. P. 
3ent principle and not making any of them. (Cer- 
tainly Geo. P. Bent is destined to be one of the great- 
est piano men this country ever had, for he hasa 
definite principle announced and heralded and identi- 
fied with his name, and it happens to be the proper 
principle. ) 

In the next place, by not endeavoring at present to 
do any business with dealers who are enthusiastic 
with the $75 boxes ; who'll go up to one of them when 
you visit their wareroom and show you how “ele- 
gant” such a piano can be turned out at such a 
figure. 

In the next place, by refusing to credit dealers and 
renew for them when the renewal does not apply 
directly to your case, but is merely the excuse to get 
money or resources to purchase more $75 boxes with 
your credit. 

In the next place, not to be afraid to express your 
opinion on the box whenever and wherever you may 
see it. 

In the next place, to give moral support to ascheme 
that is destined to eradicate the evil. Do not state 
to one person that THE MusicaL Courier is wrong 
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in publishing prices and then tell the editor and 
members of the staff that the paper is right. There 
is not enough backbone in the piano trade anyhow. 
If there was, this $75 box would not have weakened 
so many manufacturers. 

In the next place, stick to the development of your 
old, well-known piano and show by developing it 
how much better it is than any of these fake $75 or 
$100 bunco boxes. 

In the next place read THE MusIcAL CourRIER and 
watch. 
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AND BY-LAWS 


THE 


Constitution, 
ARTICLE I. 


This association shall be known by the name of the 
‘*‘ American Piano Manufacturers’ Association.”’ 


ARTICLE 11. 
The object of this association shall be the mutual pro- 


tection and promotion of our manufacturing and trade 
interests. 
ARTICLE 1/11. 

There shall be two classes of members of the associa- 
tion: resident and non-resident. The resident class shall 
consist of those members of the association whose manu- 
factories or principal offices are situated within the limits 
of Greater New York. The non-resident class shall con- 
sist of those members whose manufactories or principal 
offices are situated elsewhere within the United States. 

Resident members only shall have the privilege of vot- 
ing either for officers or on questions of local interest in 
connection with the association. Non-resident members 
shall have the privilege of attending meetings, but shall 
have no vote in the election of officers or in electing busi- 
ness connected with purely local matters. 


ARTICLE IV. 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the association present at 
any stated or special meeting, in the call for which ten 
days’ notice shall have been given of a proposed amend- 
ment or alteration of the constitution. 


By-Laws. 
ARTICLE I. 
OFFICERS. 

The officers of the association shall be a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, to be 
chosen from the resident class of members, except that 
one Vice-President may be chosen from the non-resident 
class. 

ARTICLE 11. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers shall take place each year at the 
annual meeting, to be held on the second Tuesday in the 
month of January. They shall be respectively elected on 
separate ballots, and shall hold office until the adjourn- 
ment of the regular annual meeting of the following year, 
and until their successors are elected and have qualified. 


ARTICLE 7/11. 
PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of this association and to enforce its constitution 
and by-laws. He shall make a general report of the pro- 
ceedings of the last year at the regular annual meeting, 
to be held on the second Tuesday in January of each year. 


ARTICLE IV. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assist 
the President in the discharge of his duties, and in the 
President’s absence to preside in his place. In the ab- 
sence of the President, or in the event of his inability to 
serve, the First Vice-President shall have the same powers 
and duties in reference to special meetings. 


ARTICLE V. 
SECOND AND THIRD VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The duties of the Second Vice-President shall be the 
same as those of the First Vice-President, in the absence 
of the President and the First Vice-President. 

The duties of the Third Vice-President shall be the same 
as those of the Second Vice-President, in the absence of the 
President, the First Vice-President and the Second Vice- 
President. 


ARTICLE Vi/. 
SECRETARY. 


The Secretary shall — the minutes of this association 
in proper books provided for that purpose, and a complete 
record of all the proceedings of every meeting. He shall 
send notices of all meetings to be held by the association, 
and attend to such correspondence as may be deemed 
necessary. He shall keep a correct roll of the members 
of the association, furnish a copy of the same to the 
Treasurer, and promptly notify the Treasurer of any 
change therein. 





ARTICLE VII. 
TREASURER. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to have the care 
and custody of all the funds of the association which may 
come into his hands, and to deposit the same in such bank 
or banks as the Executive Committee may elect; to sign 
and indorse all checks, drafts and orders for the payment 
of money, and to pay and dis of the same under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. The Treasurer 
shall keep his bank account in the name of the association, 
and shall render a statement of his cash account at each 
regular meeting of the association, and a general report 
at the annual meeting. He shall at all times exhibit his 
books and accounts to any member of the Executive Com- 
mittee upon application. He shall further send notices to 
every member of the association for dues or such assess- 
ments as may be agreed upon by the association. 


ARTICLE V1. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


There shall be an Executive Committee, to consist of 
the President of the association and four members of the 
resident class, and a Nominating and Membership Com- 
mittee, to consist of three members of the same class. 


ARTICLE IX. 


ELECTION AND FUNCTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected each year on a common ballot at the annual meet- 
ing, to be held on the second Tuesday in the month of 
January, and shall hold office until the adjournment of 
the regular annual meeting of the following year, and 
until their successors are elected and have qualified. 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee shall be 
held on the same day as the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at which oll committee is elected, and at that 
meeting there shall be elected from their number a chair- 
man and a secretary, who shall hold office for one year or 
until a new Executive Committee is elected. 

The Executive Committee shall audit all bills against 
the association, and to it, as an auditing committee, shall 
be referred the yearly report of the Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee shall transact such business 
as the association may, from time to time, refer to it, and 
it shall make a report at every meeting. 


ARTICLE X. 


ELECTION AND FUNCTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The members of the Nominating Committee shall be 
elected each year on a common ballot at the regular an- 
nual meeting to be held in January, and shall hold office 
until the adjournment of the regular annual meeting in 
January of the following year, and until their successors 
are elected and have qualified. 

The first meeting of the Nominating and Membership 
Committee shall be held on the day of its election, and at 
that meeting shall be chosen from its number a chairman 
and a secretary, who shall hold office during the life of the 
committee. 

The duties of the Nominating and Membership Com- 
mittee shall be as follows: To nominate officers of the 
association and members of the Executive Committee for 
the ensuing year, to propose candidates for any vacancies 
that may occur during the year, and to cause the names 
of such nominees to be mailed to every member of the 
association at least ten days before the date of election in 
the January following. This section shall not prohibit any 
member from voting for any person who is not put in 
nomination previous to the time specified in this article. 

Also to nominate for membership of the asseciation 
through the Secretary such applicants as have been ac- 
cepted by the committee, under the requirements of Arti- 
cle XIV. of these by-laws relating to membership. 

Any member of the Nominating and Membership Com- 
mittee shall, during his term of office, be ineligible for 
nomination to any other office in the association. 

ARTICLE X7/. 
VACANCIES. 

In case of the death, resignation, or inability to serve of 
any officer or member of a standing committee, the va- 
cancy shall be filled by an election to be held at the next 
regular meeting. 

The President shall have power to appoint a successor, 
in case of emergency, to hold office til such regular 
meeting. 

ARTICLE X11. 
MEETINGS. 

The regular meetings of the association shall be held on 
the second Tuesday in the months of January, March, 
May, October and December of each year, at 3 Pp. M. 

Notice of regular meetings shall be sent by the Secre- 
tary to every member of this association five days before 
the date of such meeting. 

A special meeting may be called by the President, or 
by the Secretary, upon the written request of any five 
members of the association, and notice thereof shall be 





sent by the Secretary, before such meeting, to every 
member of this association, specifying the place and time 
of such meeting. 

One-third of the whole number of the resident firms or 
corporations, members of the association, shall constitute 
a quorum. 

ARTICLE X1//1. 
EXPULSIONS. 

Any officer or member of the association may be re- 
moved from office or membership by a two-thirds vote of 
all the members present at a meeting, but such vote must 
represent a majority of all the members of the association. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP. 

A firm or corporation shall be admitted to membership 
of the association upon receiving a majority vote, by bal- 
lot, of all the members of the association, unless a less 
number than a majority of all the members be present at 
a meeting when an application for membership is being 
acted upon, in which case a four-fifths vote of all present 
shall be required to admit an applicant to membership. 

Applicants for membership—individual names for indi- 
viduals dving business alone, firm names for firms, cor- 
porate names for corporations—must be nominated 
through and by the Nominating and Membership Com- 
mittee on the proposal of two members of the association 
not belonging to that committee, and the names of such 
applicants, whether for resident or non-resident member- 
sh‘p, with their residences, together with the names of the 
members proposing them, must be given. The committee 
shall receive and consider all communications in reference 
to the persons proposed, and make careful examination as 
to their qualifications; it shall pass upon each name sepa- 
rately, and two negative votes shall be a rejection of the 
candidate. The proceedings of the committee shall be 
secret and confidential. The names of such candidates as 
have been favorably acted upon by the Nominating and 
Membership Committee shall be sent to the Secretary, 
who shall, when issuing the call for the next regular meet- 
ing, send to every member of the association such names, 
together with those of their proposers, and shall state in 
the call that action will be taken upon the applications 
at the meeting for which the call is sent. 


ARTICLE XV. 


DUES OF MEMBERS. 


All individuals, firms or corporations joining the asso- 
ciation as resident members shall pay an initiation fee of 
$25 upon signing the Constitution and By-laws, and the 
annual dues for such members shall be $25, payable at the 
regular meeting to be held in peueeny of each year. 

Non-resident members shall pay an initiation fee of $10 
upon signing the Constitution and By-laws, and $15 
annual dues, 

The payment of the entrance fee and annual dues by 
any individual, corporation or firm, entitles said firm or 
corporation to one vote, but it extends the privileges of 
membership, with all the rights connected with the same, 
to the various members of said firm or officers of said cor- 
poration, subject to the limitations of the Constitution. 

Members who have not paid their dues by the date of 
the regular meeting in May shall cease to be members. 


ARTICLE XV/. 
VOTES. 


In all elections of officers or members of standing com- 
mittees a plurality of the votes cast shall be necessary to 
elect. 

ARTICLE XV1/J. 
PROXIES. 

In case any individual firm or corporation should be 
prevented from attending any meeting, said individual, 
firm or corporation shall have the right to send a repre- 
sentative who shall be acceptable to the President of the 
association, and properly introduced to him in writing, to 
act in their behalf, with power to do anything that the in- 
dividual, firm or corporation sending such representative 
might have done if actually present; such proxy, however, 
must be presented by a person connected with the indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, or by some other member of 
the association. 

ARTICLE XVIII 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Any individual, firm or corporation manufacturing 
= or having its principal offices in the city of Greater 
New York shall be eligible for resident membership, and 
any individual, firm or corporation manufacturing pianos 
outside of the city of Greater New York, within the 
limits of the United States, shall be eligible for non-resi- 
dent membership. 


ARTICLE 1X. 
RESIGNATIONS, 


Resignations of membership shall be made to the Secre- 
tary in writing. No resignation shall be accepted unless 








PACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 


GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 
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HENPY SOT, CHICAGO. 
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all the arrears of dues owing by the member resigning 


shall be paid. 
ARTICLE XX. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS AT MEETINGS. 

The following shall be the order of business at all regular 
meetings: 

1. Roll call. 
Reading of Minutes. 
3. Treasurer’s Report. 
4. Secretary's Report. 
5. Reports of Standing Committees. 
6. Reports of Special Committees. 
7. Election of New Members. 
8. Election of Officers and Standing Committees. 
9. New Business. 


9 
we 


BY-LAWS. 

In respect to all questions of construction of these by- 
laws the decision of the Executive Committee shall control 
and be finally binding. 

These by-laws, or any of them, may be altered, amended 
or repealed by a two-thirds vote of all of the resident 
members of the association at any stated or special meet- 
ing, in the call for which a proposition to amend the by- 
laws shall have been given ten days previously. 








THE NEW ASSOCIATION. 


HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
T York and Vicinity is hereafter to be known as 
the American Piano Manufacturers’ Association. 
After considerable debate this body has accepted for 
the second time a suggestion made by this paper, 
namely, of broadening its scope and extending its 
reach beyond the city of New York, the first sugges- 
tion adopted having been the abandonment of the 
clause limiting the advertising to two local trade 
papers. We are therefore justified in pursuing our 
original plan of freely criticising all that emanates 
from this respectable body. 

Flaw No. 1. 

In studying the Constitution and By-laws we find a 
series of fundamental errors which, if not corrected, 
will greatly militate against the very purposes and 
aims of the Association. 

For instance, Article III. of the Constitution pro- 
hibits non-resident members from voting for officers 
or on questions of local interest ; a very curious arti- 
cle indeed. This is supposed to be a national asso- 
ciation, and yet only those members who belong to 
Greater New York can vote for officers, which means 
that no non-resident can be an officer; and as there 
is no clause preventing Greater New York members 
from voting on Chicago or Boston or Cincinnati or 
Philadelphia local affairs New York can legislate on 
Chicago or those other cities, while none of these 
cities can participate in votes on a New York issue. 

Such an unequal distribution of rights and privi- 
leges is equivalent to the nullification of the ultimate 
object, for no self-respecting non-resident piano manu- 
facturer can join an association that asks for such a 
puerile abnegation of inherent membership authority. 
Non-resident members ‘‘shall have the privilege of 
attending meetings,” it says. That is very kind on 
the part of the Association. 

What is now known as Greater New York formerly 
made about 65 per cent. of the piano product of 
the country ; it now turns out about 30 percent. It 








will soon descend to 25 per cent., and as quickly as 
the commercial regeneration sets in the West will 
push its piano production with such enormous energy 
that New York will make about 20 per cent. This is 
inevitable for a half dozen reasons. Will the moun- 
tain goto Mohamed? Well, we guess not. 

No national, no ‘‘ American” association ever be- 
fore put such a sectional article in its constitution 
and prospered. It is, when logically sifted, really 
absurd. We wonder whois responsible for it. 

Another point. Of the 30 per cent. of Greater 
New York, a much larger percentage is sold in the 
immediate vicinity of New York than is sold to any 
other section by its makers. Soon many of the 
Greater New York piano manufacturers will depend 
upon their Eastern sales exclusively. The best evi- 
dence that they are aware of this is this very article, 
which discloses their anxiety for preventing outside 
interference in their local affairs. 

No man can afford to belong to an association 
which prohibits him from voting’ for its officers, and 
this, as we already have stated, signifies that no non- 
resident can be elected for officer. This is manifest. 
Suppose a non-resident to be elected president. The 
president as presiding officer cannot vote. A tie vote 
on a local issue ensues. The presiding officer’s vote 
is a casting vote that decides the tie. But as this 
non-resident presiding officer cannot vote on a local 
issue how can he decide the tie? That's a beautiful 
article. It is so ridiculous that it must be altered, not 
to make the Association ridiculous. 

Flaw No. 2. 

Article IV. of the By-laws proves this, for it limits 
the chances for office to non-residents to one vice- 
president. But suppose the president should resign 
or absent himself and the next vice-president is the 
one elected from among the non-residents and the 
tie vote on a local issue should present itself? Or 
suppose the president should die and the first or sec- 
ond vice-presidents also should die before the year is 
up, the non-resident vice-president would become 
the president of an association that does not permit 
him to vote for its own officers. At the election of 
his successor he could not even vote. 

What was the matter with the persons who ar- 
ranged this Constitution and By-laws ? 

Flaw No. 3. 

Outside of its auditing functions the executive com- 
mittee has no duties to perform except those referred 
to it from time to time by the Association. The func- 
tions of an executive committee are purposely de- 
signed to take the place of the functions of the Asso- 
ciation when the Association is not in meeting. That 
is the object of an executive committee. This exe- 
cutive committee here is merely an auditing commit- 
tee. The chief purpose of an executive committee is 
entirely overlooked in this instance. 

Flaw No. 4. 

A piano manufacturer who may desire to become a 
member of this Association is not only compelled to 
go before the Association directly for election, but 
must first be elected by a nominating committee. 


The members of the Association not belonging to the 
Nominating Committee must send the applicant's 
name to the committee. This committee then, in 
secret session, must make a careful examination in 
reference to the applicant. Two negative votes of 
the nominating committee shall decide whether an 
applicant stands a chance to be black balled or not 
at the general meeting of the Association. The work 
of the Nominating Committee is done in secret. 

Beautiful, isn’t it? Who from outside of this town 
is going to run such a gauntlet? But the Association 
does not seem to care for outside manufacturers 
Then why was the name changed from ‘‘ New York” 
to ‘‘American” when it is not sincerely proposed to 
be ‘‘ American”? | 

Why not simply have an applicant nominated by 
two members of the Association ; have his name sent 
to the secretary ; have it posted or mailed to the 
members or given to them at the ensuing meeting 
and then have his name voted upon at the subsequent 
meeting? Plain, straightforward and free from any 
intrigue or wire-pulling as this plan appears and 
emancipated from all red tape it is the one plan that 
does not meet approval and for the above reasons 
Who has ever been able to sift the strange and illib- 
eral spirit that prevails in the Association ? 

Flaw No. 5. 

The Nominating Committee also nominates officers 
of the Association and of the Executive 
Committee. It is a wonder it does not nominate it- 


members 


self, 

In the name of all that is reasonable and sane, why 
should any committee of a small association nom- 
inate officers ? Why should officers not be elected 
in open meeting, just asthe Nominating Committee is 
elected ? The recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee is equivalent to election, and the election 
of the Nominating Committee is the forerunner of 
the next set of officers, something which it should not 
be in any logically constituted body 

In fact the whole inner mechanism of the Associa- 
tion rests with the Nominating Committee or is put 
The chairman and the secretary 
the whole 


into motion by it. 
of the Nominating Committee can ‘ 
Association if they have brains and understand each 
other, which they will if they have brains. 

Flaw No. 6. 


The numerical problem of the Association, in its re- 


‘run 


lation to its officers and committee members, is also 
very curious. 

The president, three vice-presidents, a secretary 
and atreasurer make add to this the 
seven members of the two standing committees and 
3esides this the two standing 


six officers ; 


we have 13 officers. 
committees have their two officers each 
fourth of the members are officials. In case of small 
about one-half will 


Over one- 


attendance be officers—a very 


cumbersome machinery. 
Flaw No. 7. 
Article XV. of the 
We cannot disentangle the mesh of ideas embraced 


3y-laws is fearfully involved 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 


GEO. PP. BHIN 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


market. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


‘ COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 











in it. The payment of fee and dues “ by any indi- 
vidual, corporation or firm entitles said firm or corpo- 
ration to one vote, but it extends the privileges of mem- 
bership with all the rights connected with the same to 
the various members of said firm or officers of said 
corporation, subject to the limits of the constitu- 
tion.” 

The constitution does not put any limits on mem- 
bership, except the division into the two classes, resi- 
dent and non-resident. 

Let us look at it practically. Say Hardman, Peck 
& Co. have three members in the Association, Peck, 
Lohr and William Dalliba Dutton, Esq. The firm 
votes a unit vote just the same as Hazelton, who is the 
sole owner of a business, and yet the three members 
of Hardman, Peck & Co. have each one of them the 
same rights as Hazelton has ; the same rights to be 
on committees or to be officers. 

If a combination could be effected by Hardman, 
Fischer, Steinway and Kranich & Bach these houses 
could ‘‘run” the Association, no matter if each house 
has but one vote. Thus, we see that such articles 
are apt to defeat their own By-laws. 

* 


* * 


An Overhauling Committee should be appointed 
to reconstitute this whole constitutional fabric. It is 
fundamentally false in principle. All piano manufac- 
turers in the United States when in good standing 
stand on the same elevation, and the New York Asso- 
ciation will receive no accessions from outside, ex- 
cept such as need the assistance of New York piano 
manufacturers, unless this whole scheme is altered, 
The foundation principle is out of plumb; the struc- 
ture is bound to be out of shape ; it is out of shape. 


AST week Carl Fischer, the publisher and band 
L instrument dealer, selected a Style H Strich & 
Zeidler piano for his library. This Strich & Zeidler 
piano is in oak, with carved panels from a special 
design by Alma Tadema. The piano is one of the 
most beautiful yet produced. It is massively Roman- 
esque, all the details of its architecture being effect- 
ively carried out, the panels by Alma Tadema add- 
ing a rich effect that is striking, 

The selling of this piano to Carl Fischer reflects a 
compliment from this large publisher, as he is known 
as a man of discriminating taste ; a connoisseur in 
matters musical. 


D 


see 

UN’S last sheet reported that the Colby Piano 

Company, of Erie, Pa., had given a conditional 
bond and mortgage to Joseph McCarter, trustee, 
for $100,000. This was merely the recording of an 
old bond given by C. C. Colby in July, 1893, to secure 
a bank. This bond was given to McCarter as trustee, 
he being president of the bank at that time, but he 
After his death it was found 
among his papers and recorded. It simply acts as 
security for discounts. It is not every concern in the 
piano trade that is strong enough to give such a bond. 


never had it recorded. 
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VOSE IN CHICAGO. 


HE Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, is at 
the present time unable to secure the proper 
store in Chicago, such as is wanted, and it has made 
arrangements with the J. A. Norris Company for 
wholesale headquarters in the latter's building. 

In these warerooms there will always be a select 
line of Vose pianos on exhibition, and any members 
of the Western trade or any other section will always 
be found welcome when calling, and the necessary 
attention will be paid to them. 

From this location the company will have the 
proper facilities for showing its goods and doing a 
direct wholesale business through the factory, just 
as if it were in separate warerooms in Chicago. 

The retail business of the Vose pianos in Chicago 
and vicinity will be done by the J. A. Norris Com- 
pany, and in this connection We may state that the 
Vose is an instrument that has always stood high in 
Chicago in the retail, and its standing in the whole- 
sale trade of the Union has never been tarnished by 
any such methods as have been introduced by other 








less careful concerns. 

he merits of the Blasius piano as 
A a leader are more and more No 
house spends more time or money on its product ; no 
house is more anxious to achieve a high position, 
and no house employs men who work harder for 


S time goes on t 
noticeable. 


success than that of Blasius & Sons. 
ore 

The force of employés at Marshall & Wendell’s piano factory has 
been increased again,— 7imes-Union, Albany, N. } 
HE above was under date of October 20 and shows 

what this wideawake and progressing Albany 
It 's a great record to have put on 
this month of October ; that's 
record. The demand for 
It’s the piano, full of sell- 


concern is doing 
more men twice in 
the Marshall & Wendell 
this piano is magnificent. 
ing points, that creates this business. 
aaa 

T is fascinating to watch the commercial growth 
| of the Story & Clark piano. Few pianos have 
made such a success in a limited period; none have 
made such rapid strides. Remember, the Story & 
Clark piano is not two years old ; yet you hear it in 
competition with the greatest makes. The piano has 
been pushed, and is now pushing itself through its 
merit for competition. The good business man re- 
spects an instrument that can be used successfully 
by his competitor. 


W* 


of the Everett and the Harvard pianos, as well as the 
New York store of the John Church Company. Mr 
A. M. Wright, who is to be the manager, is now in 
Cincinnati, but will be in New York this or next 
week, when it is expected he will further promulgate 
the plans of this big house. The coming of the John 
Church Company with its pianos to New York is 


Tee 
learn definitely that the warerooms No. 4 
Fifth avenue will become the New York home 
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- MENTIONING PRICES. 





E should not print prices of pianos wholesale or 
retail. ‘‘ Don’t mention or publish prices.” 
Then, if this is to be no fallacy, this theory of sup- 
pressing prices, the first step to be taken is with the 
dealers, who approach the great multitude with prices 
through the daily press. This habit or business plan 
is not confined to one city, one locality or one sec- 
tion ; it permeates the retail piano trade throughout 
the country. It is not Fisher only at Detroit, for the 
Detroit Music Company published an advertisement 
giving low prices on the very same page on which 
Fisher's article appeared in the Free Press of that 
city. 
Some of the New York and Brooklyn Sunday pa- 
pers of last Sunday published the following adver- 


tisement : 


OPP LDL LD LLL LI LL LL 


PIANOS 
GREAT STORE. 


Big Bargains for Your Money. 





Cut of Piano. 
| 


UPRICHT PIANOS. 
$80 BOYNTON, $4 
$120 BILLINGS & RICHMOND, $5 
$145 SMITHSONIAN, $5 
$250 GABLER, $6 
$340 STEINWAY & SON, $6 monthly 


SQUARE PIANOS. 
$30 CHICKERING $3 
$50 NUNS & CLARK, $3 
$75 HAHN, $3 
$110 WEBER, $4 
$140 STEINWAY & SONS, $4 


Variety of Organs from $15 Upward. 
Organs Rented $1 Monthly. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS RENTED $3 MONTHLY. 


GOETZ & CO., 


monthly 
until paid 
monthly 
until paid 
monthly 
until paid. 
monthly 
until paid 








monthly 
until paic 
monthly 
until paid 
monthly 
until paic 
monthly 
until paid. 
monthly 
until paid 








81 and 8 Court st., Brooklyn 

One block from All Car Lines 

OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 1 O'CLOCK 
| 


mtimiontese 

This may be good business theory from the re- 
tailer’s point of view. Goetz & Co. are doing a large 
trade or appear to be doing it, and they may be justi- 
| fied in publishing such prices and terms. That is 
The whether the 





| . : 
|}not the argument, question is 
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We are busy 


an auspicious move. 
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because we are trustworthy, an 


d the 


we—JEWETT PIANO 


is an instrument that commands business because of its High Grade. 


Write us. 


We have something to tell you. .... 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 


ue. OMINSTER, MASS. 
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mnanufacturers who claim that prices should not be 
published have a foot to stand on in their argument 
in favor of suppression of figures. 

If Goetz & Co. were the only firm following this 
plan it might as an exception deserve some criticism, 
but they are only one of thousands pursuing a similar 
plan and hence the criticism cannot be focused on 
any one firm. It would be necessary to criticise the 
whole trade virtually. 

Now as the whole piano trade is publishing prices 
why should its chief organ, which is supnosed to re- 
flect the whole opinion of the trade, not publish prices, 
particularly when it believes that to be the proper 
plan ? 

What is the difference between the advertisement of 
a wholesale price and such an advertisement as the 
above, especially when the advertisement of the 
wholesale price candidly avows it to be the whole- 
sale price? This difference: The advertisement of 
the wholesale price is straightforward and true. The 
dealers’ advertisements are misleading, like the 
above, which fails to state that these advertised 
pianos are not new pianos; it simply speaks of bar- 
gains. 

There is nothing to be done about these features of 
the piano trade, because the trade is not a homogene- 
ous body; its very nature is heterogeneous, because 
the aims, purposes, objects and principles of its indi- 
vidual representatives are at variance and in conflict 
with each other. The piano trade is not cohesive ; 
the atomic divisions repel each other. 

Hence we can have no uniform pitch ; no uniform 
warranty ; no uniform instalment system ; no uniform 
credit system, and no national association. 

Hence we have a whole lot of little trade papers 
whose effect as a whole even is not sufficiently ap- 
parent to make the aggregation respected, the money 
spent by manufacturers in advertising in the same 
amounting to nil at the end of each year. 

Hence we have no general agreement on meeting 
the constant complaints on the dreaded ‘‘ checking” 
of varnish on pianos. Hence we have no consoli- 
cated plan of driving frauds out of the trade. Hence 
we have no centralized body to protect the trade 
against the incursions of fraudulent bankruptcy and 
swindles. 

There is no unity of action ; no trade sympathy ; no 
trade co-operation ; no sincerity, and no confidence 
exhibited among the great factors in the trade. 

Dealers act entirely upon their own personal, in- 
dividual responsibility because they are not influ- 
enced bya central, general trade sentiment, which 
should exist for the benefit of the trade as a whole 
first, and which would radiate from its seat in all 
directions, and make the trade a healthy, progressive 
and productive industry. 

And what 7s going to be done about this all? 
Nothing ? 





—The well-known music publisher Harry Coleman, 228 North 
Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently purchased the entire 
catalogue of Bailey & Anderson, Frankfort, Ind., including the lat- 
est compositions of Mr. O. R. Farrar, and orders for any of these 
publications will be filled as soon as received. 





CASE DISMISSED. 


Pe HERET Ie 
HE action of the People v. Marc A. Blumenberg, 

of THE MusicaL CourIeER, indicted for libel in 

the early part of June this year, was, upon motion 
of counsel for the defendant and upon recommend- 
ation of the District Attorney, dismissed yesterday 
in the Court of General Sessions, Part I, Neuberger, 


Justice, presiding. 





West and will be back this week so as to vote 
next Tuesday for McKinley. The visit West of Mr. 
Hazelton was to get at conditions among his agents, 
that he might push the right number of Hazelton 
pianos to completion, having in mind the coming 
holiday season, now bit six ‘weeks away. In passing, 
dealers should bear in mind the value of the Hazel- 
ton agency ; a Hazelton piano is just the thing to 
sell to holiday customers. 

al 

OUIS DEDERICK, receiver of the Manufacturers 
L Piano Company, of Chicago, IIl., is in New York 
and has been in consultation with Messrs. Wheelock 
and Lawson regarding the proposed settlement of all 
the affairs of Weber, Wheelock, Stuyvesant, Mr. 
Dederick’s concern, &c. Mr. Wheelock, armed with 
the settlement in true legat form, is now soliciting 
the signatures of his creditors and meeting with re- 
markable success as regards time saving. It was esti- 
mated that one week would be consumed by Mr. 
Wheelock in his present task, but conservative 
thinkers believe that December 1 will be reached by 
the time Mr. Wheelock can accomplish his task. De- 
lays always occur in legal matters, even when a 
status like that of Weber-Wheelock-Stuyvesant af- 
fairs is reached. A bank cashier must have time to 
consult his board of directors, one partner must see 
another who is out of town, and soon. Mr. Dederick 
believes that everything will be arranged by Janu- 
ary 1, the receivers discharged and all of that. We 
hope so, but experience prompts us to put the date 
at February 1. 

However, Mr. Dederick may be right, and it would 
be all the better if he is, as then the spring trade can 
be saved. 


yon HAZELTON, of Hazelton Brothers, is 








Obituary. 
lrs. Geo. F. Johnson. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Johnson, wife of the vice-president of 
Haines Brothers (Incorporated), is dead. The Haines 
Brothers factory was closed during the hours of interment. 


H. A. [iiller. 

H. A. Miller, of New York, who was formerly with the 
Weber Piano Company and afterward with Hamilton S. 
Gordon, died in New York last week. Mr. Miller was in 
charge of the tuning of several booths of pianos at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893, and was 
well known to all the denizens of Section I. 





LATEST FROM CHICACO. 


> — 
[By Wire.] 
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M. WRIGHT and George J. Dowling are in 

» town. Wright confirms the news that hetakes 

the entire Eastern market for the Everett piano, and 

states that Dowling will be traveling salesman in 
that territory. H. 


F. B. Burns. 


TTENTION is again called to the new line of 
scarfs and covers which F. B. Burns, of 28 Union 
square, this city, has on the market. The material is quite 
out of the ordinary in quality and figure, and the trade is 
purchasing these goods as novelties which often clinch the 
sale of a piano when a regular line scarf would not. 

Mr. Burns’ mail order business for samples is increasing 
and he is finding it a satisfactory way to supply the trade. 
Any manufacturer or dealer of responsibility can order by 
maila line of scarfs which will include the latest novelties, 
and they will be sent on selection and those not wanted 
can be returned. This plan affords a quick and desirable 
way of replenishing stock. 

Mr. Burns has recently returned from a Western trip 
which resulted in good business for him. 

















Trade Items- 

The firm of Stedie & McClelland has opened a factory 
and wareroom for the manufacture and sale of pianos at 
101 Muirson street, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Stedie was the 
superintendent of the United States Organ Company in 
that city. 

The firm of Fergusson Brothers, Richmond, Va., has 
been represented in this city during the week by R. O. 
Fergusson and I. R.Cavin. They have purchased a stock 
of small goods and sheet music, and will conduct a general 
music business at 811 East Broad street in the above city. 
The brothers, five in number, are mechanics, and in ad- 
dition to a merchandise business will tune and repair all 
musical instruments. 

Luxton & Black, of Buffalo, N. Y., have taken the Kranich 
& Bach pianos and will push them at that point. Mr. 
Felix Kraemer, the traveling representative of Kranich & 
Bach, is now in south Texas, and from there goes to 
Mexico. He is being favored with a very fair business. 
Mr. V. W. O’Brien, another representative, is traveling in 
Indiana. 

The Perkins Institute for the Blind in South Boston, 
Mass., has purchased through Mr. M. Anagnos, one of the 
directors, six upright pianos of George Steck & Co.'s 
make, Style D. The reputation for durability which this 
make of instruments has in and about Boston decided the 
selection in its favor. 








Mrs. Fuller’s Acknowledgments. 
RS. FULLER gratefully appreciates your kind 
expressions of sympathy and will always cherish 
the memory of the many tokens thereof in these sad 
hours. She begs you to accept the heartfelt thanks which 

she desires me to convey and in which I sincerely join. 

Juuius J. Estey. 
BRATTLEBORO, Vt., October, 1896 
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PIANOS. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A LEADER? 


We have a Piano equal to- 


the best. 


We can’t tell you all about it, but if you 


write us we will try; but, better yet, order a sample Piano. 


PROTECTION GUARANTEED IN TERRITORY, ——_e— 


Factory and Home Office: WATERLOO, N. Y. 
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Behr Brothers & Co., New Catalogue. 
EHR BROTHERS & CO, have issued their 
new catalogue, and it is replete with information from 
the establishing of the house, July 1, 1881, to the wording 
of the award granted their piano at the World's Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, and a facsimile of the award, as well as 
of the medal received butafew months ago. Completeness 
was evidently aimed at in preparing the matter for this 
catalogue, and the compiler can rest assured that his object 
has been attained. 

The catalogue shows cuts of those rapid selling styles 
F, G, H, N and U, and is embellished with an illustration 
of the beautiful piano in Louis XV. style built for and in- 
stalled in the bridal apartment in the Waldorf Hotel. 

One is impressed with the number of testimonials from 
world famous musicians printed in this catalogue, and 
more than impressed with the wording of these testi- 
monials. 

The Behr piano supports its catalogue, and the catalogue 
is a good exponent of the Behr piano. 


Davenport & Treacy’s Boston 
Foundry. 


AVENPORT & TREACY, manufacturers of 
piano plates in Stamford, Conn., have rented a 
foundry on Dover street, between Harrison and Albany 
streets, Boston, Mass., and will operate it independently of 
Stamford, making in the Boston foundry plates for Boston 
piano manufacturers, thus saving freight charges on plates. 








Coe with Meckel Brothers Company. 
HE Meckel 


Ohio, announces the engagement of A. 


Brothers Company, of Cleveland, 
D. Coe 
manager of its retail sales department at Nos. 172 and 174 


as 


Euclid avenue. 
Current Chat and Changes. 


J. R. Knight, Waycross, Ga., was 
week from a carriage upset. 


badly injured last 


*_* * 
The burglar who operated on Levy A. Young’s store 
in Schenectady, N. Y., 1s supposed to be ‘ Boston | 


Jimmy,” who is in custody. 
*** 
C. B. Garritson has purchased the upright scales of the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano from the receiver, Henry 
W. K. Williams. 


*s * 

George Demaraist, formerly manager for Thibouville- 
Lamy & Co., Paris, sailed for Europe Saturday last on 
the steamship La Touraine. 

* 2 * 

G. A. Stanton, Jr., Carroll, Ill 
property to Mrs. Susan Bowman for $5,300 cash. 


The Western Cottage Organ Company in Ottawa, IIl., 
offered to start the factory, which has been idle for some 
time, if their men would accept a reduction of 20 per cent. 
and take 25 per cent. of their wages each week, leaving 75 
per cent. stand until January 1. The workmen rejected the 


has transferred his store | 








proposition as to the cut in wages, but are willing to 
accept the conditions of payment. 


* * * 


The following notice has been posted throughout the 
Starr piano factory at Richmond, Ind.: 


All men employed in the Starr piano factory are requested 
as they please, and not allow themselves to be influenced by any 
foreman or officer of the company. 
JOHN LUMSDE 
HENRY GENNETT, Vice-President 
BENJAMIN STARR, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


to vote 


N, President 


* 2 * 


Richard Goodspar, a piano maker of New York, ran 
amuck last week, called on the Catholic clergy for money, 
and was eventually turned over tothe police, who took him 
to Bellevue, where he was declared insane. He worked 
in the factory of the Estey Piano Company. 

sn * 

Burglars secured $100 worth of small goods from the 
store of F. E. Thompson, Des Moines, Ia., one night last 
week. eee 

Edwin B. Howard will open a music store in Brantly, 
Tenn. 

** 

The firm of Herb & Lewis, Houston, Tex., has been dis- 

solved. 
eee 

Frank W. Grow has opened very handsome warerooms 
in Rutland, Vt. 

*s 2 * 

The Erd Piano Company, of Saginaw, Mich., will con- 
tinue business under the same name. 

*** 

C. H. Burdick has opened a handsome music store in the 

Barber Block, Hope Valley, R. I. 
sn 2 

F. F. Hubbell, dealer in pianos, organs and sheet music, 
Ashland, Wis., has satisfied mortgages for $1,242. 

ere 

F. W. Bogk, dealer in pianos, organs and small musical 
instruments, Sheboygan, Wis., has lifted a mortgage for 
$308. 


en # 


William Robertson, dealer musical instruments, 


Sydney, N. S., is reported to have recorded a chattel mort- 
gage for $135. 


In 


se *# 


J. L. Flanery & Co., dealers in pianosand organs, Spring 
field, Ohio, are reported to have recorded a chattel mort 
gage for $220. 

ern, * 

P. W. Raynor, dealer in pianos, organs and sheet music, 
Findlay, Ohio, is reported to have recorded a chattel mort- 
gage for $855. 

*r?e# 

Mrs. Simon Bowman has bought for $5,000 the Stanton 

music store in Mount Carroll, Ill., and will conduct the 


business herself. 
se? # 


The F. E. Warren Mercantile Company, wholesale and 
retail dealers in musical instruments, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will discontinue business. 

*# 2 


The Fairburn Music Company, of Wilson, S. Dak., 
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dealers in sheet music and musical merchandise, have re 
corded a chattel mortgage for $386. 
*? 

W. B. Buckmaster & Co., of Chicago, dealers in small 
musical instruments and toys, have decided to sell their 
stock at auction and go out of business. 

*? * 


Anderson & Sheppard, dealers in pianos, organs and 


small musical instruments, Clinton, Ia., are reported to 


have recorded a chattel mortgage for $592. 
ne * 
The firm of Thompson & Leonard, music dealers, Brock- 
ton, Mass., ship by mutual consent 
Mr. C. 


has dissolved partner 
N. Leonard will continue the business. 

*? 
The partnership heretofore existing under the name of 
Music Company, Olean, N. Y., 


continued by E. Willard & 


the Olean has been dis- 


solved. The business will be 


Co. 


rr 
Judge O'Dwyer, in the City Court, New York, recently 
appointed Thomas Hogan receiver in supplementary pro- 
ceedings of Richard A. Saalfield, the publisher, on applica- 


tion of John B. Saalman 
“ ** * 


Henry Aug 
ness as Herman Sonntag, importer of 
at No. 58 White street, New York, 
$49,871, of which $24,263 are contingent ; 
$36,382 ; actual assets, $19,095. 


Schedules of ust Willy Sonntag, doing busi 





musical instruments 
show liabilities of 


nominal assets, 


* * * 

The copartnership heretofore existing between H. A 
Triggs M. Buell and Fannie Clark, 
name Columbine House, Denver, Col., has 
been dissolved by mutual consent, Annie M. 


ers assuming all indebted 


Annie under the firm 


of the Piano 
3uell having 
retired and the remaining mem! 
ness of said firm. 

**s * 


Limited, of Toronto, Canada, 


The Otto Higel Company 
has been organized to carry on the manufacture of piano 
The « apital stock is $50,000. The offi- 


Joseph N. Shenstone, president ; Otto Higel, vice- 


actions and keys. 


cers are 


president; Henry P. Nasmith, secretary ind treasurer 
This firm succeeds Otto Higel, who formerly conducted 
the piano action business 

see 


The articles of incorporation of the J. P. Simmons Com- 


pany, of Louisville, Ky., were filed for record in the county 
clerk's office last Monday. The business proposed is the 
handling, selling and manufacturing of sheet music and musi- 
cal instruments. The incorporators are: J. T. McKelvey, 
John Ww Keyes and J P. Simmons The capit al stock is 
$4,500. At an election of officers, Mr. J. P. 
elected president, W. Keyes and 
C. M. McKelvey vice-president. 
tion to increase 


r. 


Simmons was 


secretary treasurer, 


The object of incorpora- 


is the sheet music and small goods de 


partment of J Simmons & Co 


*? * 

The hammerfelt fulling machine of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
which has been in construction for more than two years, 
is at last completed and has proved an unqualified success. 
—Dolgez tlle Herald. 


Pad 


\ TANTED-—tTraveling positi with manufacturer, by reliable 
man of experience, who can sell goods At present manager 


care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


of large house. A. L. I 
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E HAVE ON 


simplified Action of our own construction. 


EXHIBITION AT OUR FACTORY A 
Grand Piano which contains an improved and 


This Action has 


been examined by musicians, and it has been pronounced 
eminently satisfactory. We invite the inspection of manu- 
facturers and dealers who may be in the city. 


THE STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO,, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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HAT can one say when there is absolutely no 
news and no business worth dignifying by that 

name? Even general topics, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be of interest to the trade, fall on deaf ears, 
when other and more absorbing topics occupy every wak- 
ing moment of their lives. There are a few traveling men 
on the road, but, notwithstanding their vain attempts to 


whistle up their courage, when one comes to speak seriously 


of the situation and to probe their true opinion it is easy | 


to discover what the real conditions of affairs are. 

It cannot be doubted that the manufacturers, the deal- 
ers, the jobbers—in short, all business men—are liable to 
be called upon to face a condition which most of them are | 
hoping to escape ; but while such may be the case it is not 
discoverable that the most successful of them are at all 
frightened. 

Is it wrong to call the attention of you people in the 
East to the state of public opinion as it exists in the West? 
These Western people believe, whether right or wrong is 
not pertinent, that the Eastern people have the whip | 


handle, and they are going to try hard to change to what | 
they consider a more equable basis. They may succeed, | 
and it behooves every man to examine into the matter and | 
see just how it will affect him. We out here are only 

speaking from an unprejudiced viewpoint, for in any event | 
things will have to right themselves and merchants and 


the members of the music trade will have to adapt them- | 
selves to whatever policy prevails. 
The Conover Music Company. 

There is trouble in St. Paul. Mr. Fischel has resigned, 
and his resignation has been accepted by Mr. H. D. Cable, 
the president of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
which is the principal owner of the Conover Music Com- 
pany. Mr. Fischel’s brother, who was an employé, has 
skipped out, and the safe has been robbed. 

The amount of money taken is not stated, but it cannot 
be very large. Mr. Robinson, the former manager under 
Mr. Fischel of the Minneapolis branch, has been charged 


with wrongdoing and is now in jail. 
Mr, Morenus is in charge of matters and is on the | 

ground, 
These are the simple facts at present. 

The C. C. O. Company’s West Side Store 
Frank Collier, an eccentric lawyer, who has been many 
times before courts of inquiry in relation to his sanity, | 
made a scene in the west side store of the Conover Music 
Company one day this week by striking Mr. Carl Bronson 
with a whip and in the mélée which ensued a plate glass 
was broken. The cause of Mr. Collier’s anger was a re- 
fusal on the part of Mr. Bronson to sell him a piano. Not 


| a 
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Mr. Peter Duffy was again in the city. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company has come right 
| down to the gist of the situation, and that is that there are | siastic about the amount of business he is doing. He is 
few pianos to be sold in all parts of the country, and the : looking for better business after election. 





| * : ° ee - 
| much damage was done. Mr. Collier was arrested and the | house means to have its share, to which end its travelers 
| plate glass will be replaced by the insurance company. are out and are sending in orders. The company is also 


Items. receiving orders at its home office in volume according to 
the prevailing conditions. 

Mr. F. J. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of 
Leominster, Mass., is on the road, though he is not enthu- 
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A Customer who recently bought one 


THE NEW MARSHALL & WENDELL PIANOS 


made the following statement: 


“It is the most satisfactory purchase I ever made. 


ESTABLISHED {853 
of eee _ ; 





The case is beautiful and the depth and quality 


of the piano’s tone are remarkable.’’ 


THE MARSHALL & WENDELL PIANOFORTE MFG. CO., 


ALBANY, NI. WY. 





Send for Latest Catalogue. 
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auction sales of old, or rather of second-hand, pianos, and | ti to seaport towns is about black cats. Of course | 
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arranging the warerooms for the Chandler W. Smith Com- 
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For several days past the stock in the warerooms at 160 ThE AK 
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building, but the rain this morning interrupted the work for 
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The changes i of the interior at Mason 
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tomers for the wareroom or persons to take 
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the upper floors, all came into the wareroom. Another 

and most undesirable result of the open door was the 118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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amount of cold air that could get in even in the few seconds 





oor opened directly i 
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LIFE’S CPPORTUNITIES. 
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CHICAGO, October 23, 1896. 
Dear Musical Courter: 
HE conditions of trade are better than they were 
on the Fourth of July. The improvement is per- 
ceptible. Several firms rented pianos to dancing 
academies that opened up last week for the season. 
Piano teachers were also busy last week borrowing 
instruments for their studios, and a number of vocal 
teachers rented old grands. Oh, business is looking 
up, looking up, and by Christmas we will find things 
McKinley has, in the meanwhile, been 
elected. That very sentiment is expected to elect 
McKinley. 
That reminds me of a bet I witnessed between two 


lively if 


piano men, whose names I dare not mention until 
after the election. One is A; the other B. A bets 
B any upright of A’s make that McKinley's popular 
majority in the total vote will be half as large as 
Watson's minority. B accepts, but under A’s proviso 
that if A wins he is to get $500; and if B wins he 
must advertise A’s upright on a full page of THE 
MusicaL CourtER as the piano he won. On that 
page B must mention the make, put in the cut of 
A's piano and tell the story of the bet. Further- 
more, if A wins the $500 he must publish the bet 
story in THE MusicaL COURIER a page. If you 
should have any objections to this arrangement, 


on 


please wire. 
a & | 


Then I have a record of another election bet. C 
bets an upright against D's upright that the total of 
Bryan electors will not amount to as many as the 
total of the three highest States carried by McKinley, 
counting, of course, electors. 

**“* * 

Then I've got another piano bet to record. E bets 
F that McKinley will carry more States west of the 
Missouri than Bryan will, counting Missouri as west of 
that river. If E loses he agrees to play on one of F’s 
uprights for 24 continuous hours in F’s warerooms 
somewhere. Many piano men here think that E will 
not be able to endure this strain. If F loses he must 
buy one of E’s pianos at the retail price and put it 
into his private residence for at least a year. Dan- 
gerous bets for piano men. 

e * * 

In all my experience I was never in such a red hot 
bed of politics as this is. Itis unequalled. And the 
number of lopsided piano and music cranks there are 
is surprising. I was introduced to one Iowa dealer 
recently who is a strong silver man. I asked him 
how he came that way, and he immediately started 
in to make astump speech. After finishing he said: 
‘‘I don’t want to cheat my creditors by paying them 
in cheap silver, but Iam a silver man for reputation 
in my town, with the hope all the time that McKin- 
ley will be elected. I've got to be silver, and we've 
had so much talk about it for years out our way I 
know allthe arguments by heart.” This talk actu- 
ally took place in a piano wareroom here a few days 





ago. The creditor, who is a gold man, was present. 
Now the question is whether this Iowa silver talker 
didn’t lie just to make himself more solid with his 
piano creditor, who, of course, was pleased to hear 
this all. I wouldn't credit that man with an organ 
reed, much less a reed organ, and if he reads this I 
bet he’ll shut up and say nothing. 
*x** * 

There's a scheme working out here on the sly to 
reduce salesmen’s salaries. It is generally supposed 
among certain men here that most of the salesmen 
are working on commission just now. Of course, 
three or four of the leading men are not supposed to 
be affected, but the bulk of the men are supposed to 
be off the straight salary lists ever since the real dull 
times set in, and are simply working on a commission 
basis. Of course, on reinstatement the new salaries 
would be based on the commission account and its 
results ; that’s the scheme. 

Many of the boys out here are playing the ostrich 
act and are not letting on what they know others 
know of them as well as themselves, but the air is 
blue. Some changes of men have recently been 
noted in your columns and more are coming; just 
watch and see if I ain’t right. The boys cannnot 
stand it. ees 


Well, the reason you haven't heard from me is be- 
cause I've been away in a half dozen States, not ona 
political mission, but to look into the $75 box and 
learn something about its handling. Honestly, I 
cannot afford to tell you all I learned. It’s too rich. 
Down in this State I struck dealers that had no other 
pianos in stock at all; only $75 boxes. They are 
just simply making a kind of sewing-machine, lawn- 
mowers, chicken-coops bicycle and $75 box combina- 
tion out of their business. That’s what it amounts 
to ; that’s what it was bound to get to, and the end 
is not yet. 
ae # * 

In Milwaukee it is just as bad, and worse. Some of 
the dealers are trying to hold up the decency of the 
piano business to public view and show that it has 
not yet dropped into the slough, but there are a half 
dozen stores whose proprietors are apparently con- 
verts to the $75 box theory. And how they do ad- 
vertise the trash! And the names upon the boxes! 
It is simply amazing. 

Of course, they claim to be making big profits, and 
then in the next breath they say they are compelled 
by competition to handle the stuff—two statements 
in direct variance with each other. 

* = * 

From all this I should conclude that the $75 box is 
a success. What is a success, anyhow? You are 
trying to show that this $75 box is ruining the piano 
business, but is it? Has the piano business itself not 
become a $75 box business? and if it has why then 
the $75 box is asuccess. It must be denominated a 
success if it is admitted that the $75 box has sup- 
planted the old legitimate piano. A success is 
something that has not failed; a scheme, a policy, a 
plan, a product, that has not failed. That’s what we 





Well, if so, and I guess I’m right, the 
Is it not? Let us see further. 

* * * 

Suppose I were a dealer? What could I do at 
present? I've been thinking this over on trains be- 
tween towns a good deal, and sifted the matter down 
pretty fine. All around me the other dealers would 
be handling $75 boxes. Would I not have to keep 
some on hand? The very fact of keeping them on 
hand would sell them, for whenever the competition 
should arise I would have to pull my box out and 
show it, and if I could do no better I should sell it. 
Well, now, if there are 5,000 piano stores in this coun- 
try and they average only two boxes, that makes 
10,000 in stock. If there are 2,000 pretty active deal- 
ers and they average two sales each per month of 
the boxes, that makes 48,000 a year. But deduct four 
bad, hot months, with one sale only instead of two, 
and that would still leave a demand for 40,000 of the 
boxes a year. 

I'll get down still closer and make it but 1,000 hus- 
tling dealers, with an average of two boxes each a 
month, and you have a pretty sure demand for 24,000 
boxes. x * * 


call a success. 
$75 box is a success. 


I sibmitted these mathematics to two piano manu- 
facturers known as pretty conservative men, and 
they told me to split the difference and call it 36,000 
boxes a year, and further investigation proves this 
Now, how are you go- 
Can 
you show me how I| am going to get along as a dealer 


estimate to be about correct. 
ing to stop this legitimate traffic in the box? 
without the box when all the dealers in my section 
are selling it ?* 

Of course if there are 36,000 of these trash boxes 
sold they must be made. The trash makers are not 
making the 36,000, but the makers of legitimate 
pianos are turning out a whole lot of $75 boxes. In 
that respect you have hit the nail on the head, bu 
that does not solve the riddle; it makes it more per- 
plexing. 

The fact that such a vast competition exists in the 
manufacture of the box gives the dealer great ad- 
vantages, for the manufacturers are beginning to 
give him very fair credit on box purchasers. 

* *# @ 

Of course there is only a certain demand for pianos, 

+ If Mr. Poccet will continue to study this paper as of old he wil 


see how that question is answered. Certainly he or any other man 
or dealer could get along without the box 
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flexible I admit, running up to certain quantities in 
one year and down to lesser numbers next, and so 
But there is a kind of undetermined yet regular 
If you are going to have this demand sup- 


on, 
demand. 
plied by furnishing $75 boxes that kills the sales of 
other pianos, for the $75 box creates no increased 
demand. The all around average price of pianos 
falls, the profits become smaller, and very naturally, 
for the bulk of the business is smaller, but no new 
customers are made, because the $75 box has sup- 
planted the better pianos. The regular customers 
simply get the $75 boxes instead of getting the 
others 

about it ? 


There you are; what are you going to do 
* & & 


Maybe your decision to print the prices outright if 
effected will raise a havoc in the retail trade. I can 
see how all the dealers will jump at the material to 
kill the box, for the dealer is just as anxious as the 
turer to kill the $75 box and there- 
by elevate the whole trade. 

You have the capital and the facilities to furnish 
all the printed matter on this subject the trade can 
utilize or consume, but is it not a dangerous scheme? 
Might it redound to the benefit of the box after 
all ? You 
the business so many years, and have such intimate 


legitimate manufac 


not 
Of course, you know best. have been in 
associations with*the best minds in it, that you can 
And then 
you are in direct touch with the dealer, too. I 


very readily strike an average judgment. 
can 
see very well how you can inflict a terrible blow to 
the box and assist the dealer in getting out of the 
nasty hole into which the nasty box has pulled him. 
Well, it’s worth trying. 


**2 


I heard a good thing out in Omaha the other day. 
A dealer traded a $75 box even for a horse and buck 
wagon. The owner of the latter wanted a warranty 
and the piano man gave him one for ten years. You 
know, the worse the piano the longer the warranty. 
The piano man demanded a warranty for the horse 
and buck wagon, and got one also 

That very night the horse died. The piano man 
went to the horse man and told him, asking ‘‘ What 
The horse man told him that if he 
would pay him the original price of the horse he 


is to be done?” 





| them during all the weary summer 


is better artistically 


to the piano man. ‘‘ Otherwise,” he added, ‘‘I'll keep 
this piano ten years and if then the warranty has 
been fulfilled I will pay you the price of the piano as 
invoiced in our exchange.” (I believe it was a $250 
swap). 

The piano man could not understand it. 
know,” said the horse man, 
matters of form.” 
ranties on pianos,” hotly replied the piano man 
that so?” 
Well, then you give me back my horse and buck- 
board and take your damned box out of here 

That admitted 


‘* Well, 


you ‘‘ warranties on 
‘So are the war- 
“i 


‘is that so ? 


horses are mere 


said the horse man hoarsely, 


settled the piano man. Having 


that Ais warranty was no good he could not insist 
upon the enforcement of the other. The piano is 
still—very still—in the horse man’s house 

* * @ 


A piano tuner in this town agreed to keep a cer- 
tain piano teacher's piano in tune annually for all 
the empty bottles which were accumulated during 
He kept a 


October, 


the in house. 
rec ord trom 


which I copy: 


year the piano teacher's 


October 1, 1895, to last first of 





This particular teacher always finds his piano in 


excellent tune ; the tuner is watching it carefully, 


but complains that there are not enough Hunyadi 
Janos bottles. They ought toaverage more than one 
a week, considering the others. M. T. Pocce’ 


Chickering & 


Sons. 


is refreshing to find men so broad minded, so 


| confident of the progress of civilization and its exponent | 


ot 
ahead per- 


—business—who during times of depression, currency 


y 
8° 


agitation and abandoned business projects, 
fecting their product with su faith 


broadening of our markets. 


ime in the commercial 





Some Chickering pianos we 


show the 


work that was done ¢ 


have lately examined n 
nonths, when there 
to labor. Ch ck 


was but little incentive ering & Sons have 


made a still further advance since last year. Their product 
and commercially 


Mr. C. H. W. Foster, the head of Chickering & Sons 


as 
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| ; . 
shown his wisdom in the work that has been done. He be- 


lieves in bettering that which many believed could not be 


| bettered. He does not believe in accepting business that 
is frail or shaky, or that will not bear his commercial rules 
| Deals involving risks Mr. Foster does not consider good 


| business when the risk is above the normal He rejects 
| this business, believing in this rejection that he has really 
advanced the prosperity of Chickering & Sons. His broad 
mind has foreseen the coming commercial activity, and he 


» have en- 


has the grasp and control of himself enough t 


couraged the artistic work done on this fali’s product of 
Chickering pianos. He has the courage of his convictions, 
and the result will be seen in the increased business of th« 
coming periods of activity. 

This anent a remarkably beautiful brochure from th« 
press of Ketterlinus just sent out by Chickering & Sons. 


Still Honoring the Dead. 


a postponed meeting of the Piano Manufac- 


A’ 












turers’ Association of New York and Vicinity held 
Tuesday, October 20, at an hour too late for report in the 
last issue of Tue Musica Courter, the following preambl 
and minute regarding the late Hon. Levi K. Fuller was 
passed 
Wuereas, It has pleased the Almighty God to remove 
from life upon this earth our honored friend and fellow 


craftsman, the 
Hon. Levi K. Fuller, 


| late member of the old-established houses of the Estey Or 
| gan Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., and the Estey Piano 
Company, of New York; and, 
Wuereas, It is deemed meet and 
ation, assembled at a 
vened for the | 


ot 


proper by the members 
spec meeting con 
, that we give public expression as an 
association our individual in of 
friend, and our deep sympathy for the members of his 
family and his firm in their affliction, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the following minute be adopted and en 
tered upon the records of ion, and that 
thereof be transmitted to the family of the departed and to 


the partners in bi 


of this associ ial 
uTrpose 
+} 


ne 





SOTTOW loss our 





this associa copies 


siness 


MINUTE. 





The members of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, justly appreciating the bene- 
fits that have accrued to our industry, to science and to 


mankind from the honorable and successful life of one who 
| has devoted himself to our calling forso many years, from 
his earnest and conscientious efforts in establishing the in- 
| ternational pitch, and from the kindly and affectionate in- 
tercourse of a just and generous man in all the relations of 
ife, in the family, with business partners and associates, 
with the employés of a great and thriving institution, with 


| the people of the State of Vermont, who at one time chos« 


f 





would, on return of the buck wagon, return the piano ' 





Up to Date Every Way: 


Design, ... 
Workmanship 
and Improvements. 






















WAREROOMS: 


1308 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FACTORY: LESTER, PA. 
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him as their Governor, and in the multifario 


responsibilities of a loyal and warm hearted American citi- 


zen, do recognize that in the death of 
Levi K. Fuller 


the whole trade has sustained a grievous loss, 
his untimely departure from the scene of his 


ity a gap has been created that will always be felt. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ( 
Ciry AND VICINITY. 

A. H. FIiscuHer, 

ROBERT 

WILLIAM STEINWAY, } 

SAMUEL HAZELTON, 


NEW YORK, October 20, 1896 


President. 
C. KAMMERER, 
i Committee. 


us duties anti 


Move by Gorham. 
L. GORHAM & CO., by their counsel, Frank 
C. P. Goulding and Rockwood Hoar, on Thursday last 
filed motions to dismiss the actions brought against them 
in the Superior Court by the Mount Morris Bank, New 
York ; German-American Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; Hills 
Brothers Company, of New York, and Charles Hagen e 
al., Peterboro, N. H., two cases which were entered at the 
October return day with the clerk of courts. 
The motions are similar in each case and ask that the 
cases be dismissed, on the ground that the plaintiff is not 
an inhabitant or located within this Commonwealth ; that 


and that by 
earthly activ- 


»F New York 


Secretary. 








you want an Organ that 
SELLS 


WELL, WEL 


That’s the Weaver Organ. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 


WEARS 


by the laws of Massachusetts the plaintiff's writ must 
therefore be indorsed before entry by some sufficient per- 
son who is such inhabitant. Plaintiff has failed to furnish 
indorser, wherefore the defendants move that the action be 
dismissed and their costs awarded them. 

This is the latest phase in the Gorham matter, and will 
be somewhat of a surprise to the counsel for the plaintiffs, 
as they have supposed since suits were brought that the 
defense to the actions would be to deny the authority of 
Charles A. Williams, who accepted the drafts in behalf of 
The cases will be heard first on the motions to 


& 


the firm. 
dismiss. 








It is said that sufficient evidence has been collected to 
show that Mr. Gorham must have been cognizant of the 
fact that his manager, Mr. Williams, was getting consid- 
erable accommodation in order to run the business, and 
that, consequently, his claim that he knew nothing of Mr. 


Williams’ action in giving out Les ae! will not hold. 

Expert legal authority is decidedly of the opinion that 
Mr. Gorham will have to pay all the notes ultimately.— 
Worcester Spy, October 22. 








THE NEW 
HARMONIC SCALE 
OF BRAUMULLER’S 
is perfectly original in its ar- 
rangement, combining acoustic 
peculiarities which have pro- 
a fuller, stronger tone, 


¢@ne 6 © 


duced 
a more 
more desirable instrument. 


BRAUMULLER CO., 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York. 


musical tone and a 








YoR;E. Pa. 


PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS = 





CHAS. H. PARSONS, 
President. 


E. A. COLE, 
Secretary. 


\OOR, 
Loe 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East (ath St, «i032. 





ine. 


FELTEN & CUNLLENUWE Mulheim-on-Rh 


‘4 


dy 


44 O3LNy, 


ORGANS, 


oy) 


JYIMIISNW 


4 a 8 


%6 


7 


Correspondence 
with the Trade 


solicited. 


QUAL ITE foe 


“crehe-cuiLLEnY 
avis 


AUS VORZUGLICHSJEM PATENT 
GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


Si SCHLEMMER mn 





We 


tN 


RANTED PERCE 


Sole Agents U. 8. A,: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York 


we 


; soa ine | 
Wap ww P 


LE E AGENTS: 





se Th 
Cis 


Ow 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es- 


tablished agents only. 


New York City. 





DO YOU SING Serrano, 


Alto, Tenor or Bass? 





Whatever your voice, 


exactly suited to it, 


er The Norris & HYDE 


RANS- 
OSINGe Se 


ALL music written, for whatever range, 
Played as Written, by use of the 


is 





“Adler une 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs 


and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


Simplest Construction. 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 


“Adler,” unt of 
: these advantages, is the in- 
| strument of the present and 
~ the future for the American 


market 


on acco 





TRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIs, GERMANY, 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 






—— 





PHANO. = s0sTo 


wer FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 


Established 1867, 





PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


e162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 





2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET 


NEW WATER 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Momroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
SOBMISCAGO. IXsXs. 


Tae BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 





CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





mechanical work. 


work, strong and durable. 
No. 1, $5 00. No. 2, $10.00. 


“Tfic Capen Pianos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROCKPORT 


MOTORS. 


For Organs, AZolians, Sewing Machines and all 
Give more satisfaction than 
any ever put on the market before. 
No 3, $15.00. 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO., 
21 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = a=» 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and iith Street, 
NEW YORK 


Perfect in 





PIANO MFG. CO. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 





Strings 
for 
and 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Also reliable tested 
Warranted 
quality of 
durability, 
my own production 


** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 


tone 
all 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 
2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 


Also Genuine Italian Strings. 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 





in localities where we are not represented. 


Dresden, Germany. 








favorite Zither in all Zither 

playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 
JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 
(272) ROHBEMIA. 
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Behr Bros.2 ©. 
Pianos 


Are of the highest rank..... 


* 


‘< 
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Styles G, H and O are exceedingly popular. 


BEHR BROS. CO., 


NEW YORK. 





292-298 Eleventh Avenue, 
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aving Saved the Country 





On Tuesday next by voting for McKinley 





and Protection, Honest Money and National 


Honor, on Wednesday proceed at once to 


Save Your Business 
* Se + 








by ordering 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS, sassse 


Good as gold. . .. An honor to you and a satisfaction to your patrons. 
Only two months more of this year. Make the most of them. 
We have the goods. The people have the money. You have the nerve. 


Effect the combination and we'll all be happy again. 





THE A. B. CHASE CO., 


tee — NORWALK, OHIO. 
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TF 99 
Crown OP me - 


Is, as such, perfect in tone, touch, finish and style; it also gives the tones and effects of and perfectly imitates 



































sixteen other instruments by the use of its wonderful 
ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT AND PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Note below a few of the things it will do. Besides its wonderful imitations it enables the player to obtain 
hundreds of charmingly beautiful effects which must be heard to be appreciated. 

































































imitates Chime of Bells. 




















A Perfect Practice Clavier. 


—EE — oy 
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imitates the Dulcimer. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, Bent Block, Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ Imitates Mozart's Spinet. 
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From Western Indiana’s Celebrated Pianist. 





La Fayette, Inp., Oct. 20, 1896. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
New York City, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen—The Parlor Grand Piano ordered of 
Mr. P. B. Severson, your representative in this city, 
reached here in fine shape and was placed in my music 
room two weeks ago. Since then I| have received 
numerous congratulations from my musical friends, 
and I take this opportunity of expressing to you my 
complete satisfaction. 

I have used one of your Square Pianos, No. 3,146, 
for twenty-five years, and it is in fine condition to-day ; 
so you will understand I had set my expectations pretty 
high, but this superb Grand is a masterpiece, capable of 
expressing all the emotions, power, richness, sympathy 
and delicacy of tone at the will of the performer. In 
fact all your Pianos are an inspiration, and bear indis- 
putable evidence of having been labored on with care, 
and I earnestly wish you the continued success your 
efforts so richly merit. 

With distinguished regards, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


ALFRED E. VIOL. 
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PAUL STARK, 


Markneukirchen (Saxony), Germany. 





NOTICE WEEKLY CATALOGUE REPRODUCTION, 





30 days cash to responsible dealers ; 15, 20 and 25 per cent. off 
according to amount of orders. 


Unknown parties or firms must give references or send cash with orders. 








Copies of OLD Violins. 
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, Actual . | prices do not include 
Your Nr. . Old Nr. 
Cat.-Nr. | Nr. 700 Nr. 838 Nr. 705 Doz. M ! ¥ 1/1 size. 
ccevee 705 Stradiuarius Mode! Nutbrown varnish excellent Imitation Old Ebony Trimmings, . ” 103 50 108 
700 Guarnerius Red Nutbrown - fi ” ” a - 126 144 162 
35, 917 Stradiuarius » Chestnut» ” . ” ” , * " 126 144 162 
413 891 ” » Yellow Brownish " " “ , - 117 135 153 
45 ” ” " ” - French style - “ 126 144 162 
| 
Conservatory-etc. Brand on seron 
989 Amatus Model Light Brown Amber varnish Imitation Old Ebony Trimmings, but Rosewood Pegs 162 180 198 
1066 ” » Orange Yellow ” » Rosewood Pegs and Tailpieces 108 216 234 
475 909 Stradiuarius » Yellow Brown ” Ebony Trimmings 148 j| 216 234 
482 | Guarnerius Red Amber ~ 7 - 180 198 216 
ww | ” »  Brownish Yellow ” ” ” * “ 270 | 297 a4 
. e e e J - | 
Ladies-Violins in 7% size | 
131 1256 Amatus Model Yellow Red varnish Ebony Trimmings " 60 
227 1275 Stradiuarius Chestnut Brown Yellowish , ” ” 68 
878 | ” Red and Amber in the middle light shaded ” - ” 100308 
312 1730 || «6 Guarnerius Brownish Yellow imitation ” ” ” | 126 
838 Francois Duffort Reddish Yellow shaded, Imitation Old | 144 
a2 Jos. Kiotz Red Brownish ” ” 162 
a ' 
VIOLINS. 
7 Actual . prices do not include bows. 
Your Nr. : Old Nr. 
Cat.-Nr. Nr. 75 Nr. 97 Nr. 535 Doz. M. \ 1 % 1/l size 
2 || Hopf Model Nutbrown varnish French finish Ebonized Trimm 20 65 21 75 90 24 
u 40 ” ” ” ” » Ebony plated Fingerboard ” ” ” 21 65 22 7 0 25 
32 617 | ” » inlaid edges ” “ ” “ ” ” ” ” ” ” 25 70 2t 80 90 29 
secees 33 67 | ” 7 9 ° ” ” ” ” ” " » better pegs 27 | 6 28 70 85 30 «9 
997 “ “ ” ” ” . shaded Tait Pp. w rith F "earl heart » ” 32 25 33 25 36 75 
75 118 * ” ” French finish 38 50 40 50 43 
su 5Y3 | ” ” ” shaded ” ” dot ” 41 Oo 43 5O 46 
53 504 | r ” ” ” Ebony Trimmings ” 19 i) 51 52 SO bee | 
97 629 ” r ” » Dark Ked raised top and bac k, Tailp. with double dot, Ebonized Trimm. » 49 50 51 52. BO i 
100 630 | ” ” 7 ” ” " # Ebony ” 57 50 59 60 BO 62 
pt otteee 221 595 ” ” - » Nat Color - ” E ht zed Trimmi ngs, Good Finish ” | 5D 93 v4 50 96 
24 596 | ” ” ” ’ ” ” ” ” Ebon y 103 SO 105 106 et) 108 
zu 1243 ” ” ” ” ” ” 91 50 a3 ot BO 96 
teeeee R7Y | Ole Bull + Red and Amber ” . ” 61 50 63 “4 6 66 
165 ” ” ” Brown ” ” ” “ - ” ” 67 “1 69 70 50 72 
coccce 232 1232 ” ” Yellowish Brown » ” ” ” ” ” 81 M4 87 w 
985 ” ” Red ” Ww hite edges ” “ 90 93 6 99 
18 Rosewood back, sides, F ingerbvoard and T ailpi ece, ivory saddle ” 207 210 213 216 
535 13864 ” ” Yellow Brown varnish with carved embossed Portrait on back . : ” 288 297 306 315 
| 
s do not include bows 
YourNr. | Actual Old Nr ——* 
Cat.-Nr Nr 183 Nr. 526 Nr. 301 Doz. M ly 4 1/1 size. 
183 Cc. F. Hopf Model Nut Brown varnish Ebony Trimmings 75 81 
34 Caspar da Salo ~ Light Yellow ” , ” “ 135 nw 144 
M2 ” ” ” ” Red Brown ” 144 180 
soewns 397 ” ” ” ” Amber ” 162 148 
14 | e “ « ” Red Brown, » beautifully shaded, with carved Arab. on Scroll, much ee rite style 180 216 
evece 466 ” ” ” Nut Brown » the middle and upper part light shaded, nicely polished, Imit. Old, Ebon. Trimm 18 225 
460) ” Amber Red » nicely shaded ” Inv 225 
837 ” » Red Brown » Carved Arabesques on Scroll 180 216 
497 . ” ” Gold Yellow » Light shaded v4 27 
1017 J ” ” Light Brown » French style, wood inlaying in back 360 396 
cccces R33 ” ” Brown and Amber» Carved Arabesques in Corners and on Scroll 252 288 
seeeee 526 1197 " Brownish Yellow » with Gold Star, Wood Inlaying, carved Arabesques on Scroll ’ 188 224 
ceececccees 455 Laurentius Storioni Model Yellow Brown varnish Imitation Old, Ebony Trimmings 234 270 
enaue 299 935 Rigat Rubus ” Halfround, Orange ” - ” 63 50 66 
seccevee 300% | 93644 ” ” Round, Yellow Brownish ° ” ” ” 72 5 75 
seecedon 301 936% | ” ” ’ Dark Brown * * ” ” 72 |. 7 w 75 
302 ” ” Brown ” 108 126 144 


936 . ” 


CUSTOMERS WILL RECEIVE THE BENEFIT IN CASE OF POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS OF PRICE. 





Catalogues with Colored Plates of Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Etc., to be had at $5.00, including postage, which 


amount will be deducted as soon as goods to the amount of 1,000 marks have been purchased. 





PE DAL HARPS (New System), soon to be on sale. 
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| ENGL 
¥ PIANOS 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,® “"3sFsqr"" 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















N) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 


& — £o] 
Tuonouanty Finet-ctass EPC 2 IN OSS | every nesrecr. 
. — a -———= 


—t+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?te— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..;, 574222 


wreca TECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 

































GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


| Grand and Upright Pianos. 
STEGER PIANOS,| "°° "| OVER (00,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 




















STEGER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson 8t and Wabash Ave., Chicago, I/II. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STUART PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


107 W. Canton St., Bosten, Mass. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 
PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 























BARNES PIANO 00., } y THE LEHMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
UPrnRriGcmET os K 4 | processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
i a NOS 7 
FACTORY: More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Address for Prices and New Catalogue 
eee Ho. LER & Co., Easton, Pa 
- ag 9 e 











THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
. Mane... wavy’ YORE. 134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Southern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE SINGER PIANO CO,., Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, Sez IOAGO. INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 EasT 42p STREET. 





= Sl N G ER. “ae ate HIGH GRADE PIANOS 
FRANCIS CONNOR | 
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ASE BROS, PN i, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


— Manufacturers. 





a L our instrume 

The greatest invention of the age 
dampness cannot affect the 
challenge the 


ontain the full Iron Frame with the Patent —e 


anding in tune of ou 
world that ours "will excel any other. 


Pin 
e, heat o1 
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r instruments 
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AUBURN, N.Y. 





UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E, 126th St., New Yerk. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





INCORPORATED i895 





PACTORY @ OFFICE 


'@T" B@ PEACH STs 


ER &., Pas, 





KRANICH & BACH °° “Sc vprigns 


. PIANOS. 
Received Hi ment Award ae Ls ited o pees Con- 
tennial Exhibition, 1476, >be 
Celebrated Ins frame a of ‘the » Age. 
five years ls ed ¢ ogu ¢ fur 
tion. Prices rea a. Te able 
Wenunen ms. 237 z. 234 Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


“< nteed i 
ishe a applica- 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


MOORES TANMR NM. FT. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Faetery: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Ce., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Steegt.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














It 
Cc bad 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGAWS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO Agents fx be a nd Canada, 26 w by 7 boy NEW YORK; 
a] 


staid Piang Actions 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


184th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRE 


COR, MOTT ST., 














I THE 


ANDERSON & NEWTON 


PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 
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4X 
ie a or action there is none better. 
THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
Dealers will find in them just what 


To be found »nly “CROWN” Pi 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street. Boston, Mass. 


is nothing in pianc per erior to 
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THE POWER TO IMITATE. ‘THE HARE: 
ZITHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, Sr 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also s 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLA VIP R with yut 2 | 
one om the ins strument or with only the slighte at | 
, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor, Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 


CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 











MUSICAL 


COURIER. 















ren’s toys, &c. 


Sensational Novelty! 


“‘ CHORDEPHON.” 


Y A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. 
clock work which also can be use 
The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and 
sentimental as well as lively music. 
smooth music, unlike the various “Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard onpenaeey and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regula 
mechanism of dampers. 
Patented in most countries, 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 










Can be played with a crank or with a 
as a driving power for child- 







perfect rendering of 
Produces correct and 


ted by a most ingenious 
Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Koniggratz, 


manship. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Vv. F. CERVENY & SONS, 





Bohemia. 


AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsepran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


Kiew, Russia. 


resonant 








JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON) w 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


re S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YorRK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., - ~ NEw YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New YORK FACTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 











\aeenee) 


> 





NOT BUV..... 


Wi Finest e Fiest ORGAN 


MADE? 
when you can getit at about the same 
price as other organs are sold ror, Intending pur- 
chasers should send to us for our catalogue, ete 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA, 





a « ae 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

: 7 able long 
= — — . note, is the 

‘a * manufactur 

KALOPHON, aided 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 

in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durabilit of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Ulustrated catalogue on demand. 








Mfg. Co 


R. W. Tanner & Son ” 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWABE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 











Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 







Wash burn 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 
Awarded the Dipi. DH and Gold 
Medai at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


® 


PCISPOI SF CI SP CISICICICIS 


sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 





o 





World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1898, for Violins, Violas 


HIGHEST AWARD csi: 196 fer 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & Bro., 


importers and 
alers in 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 


Vioum Makers & REPAIRERS 


GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 





—“s 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


6. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Lithography and 


Typography, 
Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 


Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 


&’% @ 


= watt 
LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








e's 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 





OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wooD, 










bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings, 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 








EU PHONINHA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be bandied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«« Euphonika,’’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 


Before You Buy a 
BOEHM FLUTE 


Ask for the price list of 


G. ULLMANN, in ADORF (Germany). 
Own manufacture. Full guarantee for pure 
pitch, easy speaking, neat neat finish. 


























THE 


WesseLL NICKEL & GRoss 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 754, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


. NEw Yorn Fs. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 








IVORY CUTTERS 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 





The only Company Furnishing the Keys, 





4 OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Telegraph and R. R. Station >) 
EssEXx, conn. ' ITIVORYTON, CONN. 


The Old Standard The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME 
over sixty years the MARTIN GI ITARS were and are still 


irs thr oughot at ti e countr 





the only reliable instruments 
They enjoy a world-wide 


For 
meee by all first-class Pr ro fesso rs and Amate 


ation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
_ MADAME De Gt‘ INI, Mr. WM. S¢ as BERT Mr. S. DE LACOVA 
Mr. J. P. COUPA Mr. FERRE} Mk. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mk. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and ma thers, but nnecessary to do so, as the put = c is well aware of the superior 
merits on th 1e M ARTIN. Gt 1T Ks. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Eur They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding al! 
attem npts to puff up inferior and eareliad le guitars 
eceece DEPOT AT ...-.--. 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


MAJESTIC PIANO, 





A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT 
4 LOW PRICE. 


THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulev 
East 132d and 133d Sts., 


~w_ NEW YORK. 


ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
Grands. 








ard, 








= HF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 





One of the greatest estab- 
{ lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 
The FLEMMING Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 














Established 1852. 










OTTO 
BEYER- 











Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 





MUSICAL COURIER. 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON 3. GORDON. 


FACTORY: ... 
37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 











WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
| ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. «. “ Flue and Reed. -- Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front P ipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


| PIPE] ORGAN MATHARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 

















SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 





CARL, 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent 


} 
| Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893, 
| 


for the United States for 


the famous 


F. BESSON & CoO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


t instruments made 
specialty of, and for its com- 
unapproached in th is 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfec 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a 
pleteness in this line and music for different instr iments my house stands 
country. Catalogues will be c reer ft illy furnished upon applicat ior 

Musical Me rchandise Department, wholesale anc 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ;the gre 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent : E 


retail, complete in all its appointments 
care is ‘exercised to procure goods of the 
wledged to be the best quality obtainable 

RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 








atest 


ackno 





Flutes; COLLIV-MEZZIN Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments: CHAS. BARIN and SUEss celebrated Violin Bows 
HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OBRIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


| ME PHALL 


For 57 years— made 


PLL 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 














yn he sold on merit 





i 
1 our 


rests an 





The dealer's inte 


own are identica 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 


A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY 


IN THE 


ACCORDEON — 












A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 

















BOSTON. | 
| 










Guenther's patented 

process the cor 

“~ ners are no longer 

MANUFACTURERS OF spare, pt aroround 
e and give a 






pleasing and c bewene sopens ance, ae we J as ar almost inde 
structible | Or trument, wh s thereto re named 
‘TE 


iE INDESTRE TIBLE HERE ULES.’ 
| Guenther Koerner Accordeor re most favorably known, 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASs., 



















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAYICONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. | PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. Ware rooms and Offices ° 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
ALFRED DOLGE & Son 


—~- HIGHEST AWARD es 


= OB 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

AWARD process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
OCovERED Wits FINE HAIN. 


READS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 




















covering WHA 
machine. 
(Signed) Mi vi, | Man, Ao 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. a SG 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 
World's Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street. INE W “Y ORE. 
S ANC STARR PIANOS 
PIANOS 
ccitiemieamaiial ners 











& AND Noted for Perfection in 


CLARK ORGANS,| Tore Touch and Puree 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 


STORY & CLARK ORCAN CoO., 
Canal and {6th Streets, Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 








